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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

1995~fifty  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
liberation  of  Jewish  peoples  and  others  in  the  death  camps, 
the  commencement  of  the  United  Nations.  1995~thirty 
years  since  the  end  of  Vatican  II,  the  Council  which  shaped 
ecclesiology,  worship,  revelation,  and  our  understanding  of 
the  world,  missiology,  inculturation.  1995'-only  five  years 
until  the  bi-millennium  and  the  beginnings  of  Christianity's 
third  millennium.  1995~the  final  years  of  a  century  of  new 
beginnings  in  technology,  space  exploration,  medical  inno- 
vation; and,  on  the  contrary,  two  world  wars  and  constant 
regional  wars,  geo-  and  eco-cidal  threat,  the  dropping  of 
nuclear  bombs. 

1995- a  significant  year  for  North  American  Passionists. 
In  January  Barnabas  Ahern  died  after  a  long  and  debilitat- 
ing illness.  Although  a  native  of  Holy  Cross  Province, 
Barnabas  shaped  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  on  an 
international  scale.  He  was  a  jeweler  of  words,  a  com- 
mentator on  the  Word.  He  influenced  Vatican  II  and  its 
understanding  of  revelation.  So  also  Cuthbert  O'Gara,  a 
native  Canadian  and  member  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Province,  went  to  Vatican  II  as  a  missionary  bishop.  A  little 
over  sixty  years  ago  he  became  bishop.  In  this  issue  Robert 
Carbonneau  writes  on  Bishop  Cuthbert's  missionary  career 
in  China  and  his  concerns  when  he  returned  to  his  Province 
after  expulsion  from  China. 

Almost  seventy-five  years  ago  the  Passionists  partici- 
pated in  new  beginnings  in  the  retreat  movement.  Gerald 
Laba  reflects  on  how  The  Sign  magazine  presented  the  lay 
retreat  movement  in  the  1920s.  The  emphasis  in  these  early 
days  was  not  only  on  personal  piety,  but  also  on  public 


extirpation  of  social  injustice.  Retreat  preachers  and 
retreatants  linked  the  inner  and  outer  worlds.  Laba's  com- 
ments offer  salient  questions  for  those  involved  in  retreat 
ministry  today.  How  do  we  link  personal  spirituality  and  the 
ministries  of  justice  and  public  service? 

Thirty  years  ago  Vatican  II  closed.  Serious  scholars  are 
now  plumbing  the  deeper  and  far  reaching  implications  of 
the  Council's  ecclesiology  and  agenda  for  a  world  church. 
John  Francis  Kobler  is  one  such  scholar.  In  this  issue  he 
offers  not  only  intellectual  ideas,  but  also  the  process  he 
experienced  so  that  the  Spirit-filled  agenda  might  become  a 
reality  for  twenty-first  century  humanity. 

1995'-the  end  of  the  Lukan  gospel  readings  in  this  litur- 
gical year.  Malcolm  Cornwell  reflects  on  the  compassion  of 
Jesus  in  the  Lukan  material.  His  meditative  musings  round 
out  this  issue  of  The  Passionist. 

John  J.  O'Brien 
Editor 
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BISHOP  CUTHBERT 
O'GARA,  C.P.,  D.D. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
MISSIONARY  IN  HUNAN,  CHINA 


Contemporary  Yuanling,  Hunan,  China,  has  not  changed 
much  since  the  first  contingent  of  Passionists — CathoUc 
missionaries  fi:-om  the  eastern  United  States — arrived  there 
in  1922.  It  is  still  necessary  to  take  a  ferry  boat  ride  across 
the  Yuan  River.  The  ride  is  short,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
I  Although  old  city  walls  are  no  more,  vendors  uphold  estab- 
[lished  tradition  of  selling  their  goods  by  the  ferry  slip. 
j  Disembarking  from  the  motorized  ferry,  one  can  take  a  short 
walk  up  an  incline  past  the  shops.  Following  a  crowded  road 
to  the  right  leads  a  traveler  to  the  Catholic  church  which 
was  once  used  by  the  Passionists.  While  still  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Yuanling  skyline,  today  it  is  a  medical 
clinic. 

In  April  1989,  I  stood  before  the  former  church  with  two 
veteran  missionaries  to  Hunan:  Father  Marcellus  White, 
C.P.,  and  Sister  Carita  Pendergast,  S.C.  As  they  told  stories 


about  their  work  as  missionaries,  the  experience  of  being  ai 
CathoHc  in  western  Hunan,  China,  during  the  twentieth 
century  began  to  take  shape. 

Many  of  the  stories  centered  around  Bishop  Cuthbert 
O'Gara.  They  pointed  out  his  residence  directly  to  the  right 
of  the  church.  There  was  an  air  of  famiHar  respect  when  they 
spoke  about  him.  Eerie  reverence  fought  with  painful  memo- 
ries as  the  two  western  missionaries  and  local  Chinese 
Catholics,  who  had  emerged  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
recalled  how  the  Communists  publicly  humiliated  Bishop 
O'Gara  by  marching  him  through  the  local  streets  and 
putting  him  in  prison  in  1951.  When  the  Communists  re- 
leased him  in  1953,  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  Bishop  still  commanded  great  esteem 
in  their  memory. 

From  1924  (except  for  a  short  furlough  in  the  1940s)  till 
1953,  Yuanling  and  the  region  of  western  Hunan  was  home 
to  Cuthbert  O'Gara.  Over  these  years,  O'Gara,  as  a  mission- 
ary priest,  and  later  as  a  Bishop,  endured  the  machinations 
of  bandit  life  and  social  upheaval  in  the  region.  Somehow 
this  statuesque,  clerical  patrician  of  a  man  emerged  as  a 
leader  to  a  group  of  foreign  priests,  sisters  and  native 
Chinese  Catholic  converts.  Looking  around  Yuanling  that 
day  in  1989  it  became  obvious  that  Bishop  O'Gara's  life 
experience  might  be  a  window  to  examine  Catholic  mission 
policy  and  local  Yuanling  history  over  a  thirty  year  span. 

Yet  there  was  more  to  consider.  From  1953  till  his  death 
in  1968,  Bishop  Cuthbert  O'Gara  was  a  consistent  spokes- 
man supporting  the  anti-Communist  ideology  and  a  pro- 
Catholic  identity  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Catholic 
church  throughout  the  world.  His  life  was  shaped  by  three 
facets:  the  Passionists  in  United  States,  China,  and  the 


emerging  world  forces  of  the  twentieth  century.  Cuthbert 
O'Gara  possessed  an  international  identity. 

Background  and  his  development  as  a  missionary: 
1886-1945 

Born  in  Ottawa,  Canada  1  April  1886,  he  was  the  son  of 
Judge  Martin  O'Gara  and  Margaret  Bowes.  After  receiving 
an  A.B.  in  1910  from  Ottawa  University,  he  entered  the 
Grand  Seminaire  in  Montreal,  graduating  with  a  Baccalau- 
reate in  Canon  Law.  During  this  period  he  became  attracted 
to  the  Passionists.  He  applied,  was  accepted,  and  began  his 
training  with  the  Congregation  at  St.  Michael's  Monastery 
in  West  Hoboken  (present  day  Union  City),  New  Jersey,  on 

17  October  1913.  He  publicly  professed  his  religious  vows  on 

18  October  1914  in  Pittsburgh.  Apparently,  because  of  his 
extensive  theological  training  in  Canada,  his  seminary  stud- 
ies with  the  Passionists  were  waived.  On  26  May  1915 
Cuthbert  O'Gara  was  again  in  the  church  at  West  Hoboken 
where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Passionist 
Congregation.' 

Given  his  credentials  O'Gara  was  assigned  to  teach.  Be- 
tween 1917-1924  he  taught  theology.  Canon  Law  and  Sacred 
Scripture  to  Passionist  students  in  Dunkirk,  New  York, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts,  and  West  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
and  showed  an  early  interest  in  The  Sign  magazine,  a 
Catholic  monthly  magazine  begun  by  the  Passionists  of  the 
eastern  United  States  in  1921. 

In  1921  the  United  States  Passionists  decided  to  send 
missionaries  to  Hunan,  China.  New  missionaries  were  sent 
every  year.  Cuthbert  O'Gara,  it  appears,  became  a  nominee 
when  it  became  known  that  the  new  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
China,  Celso  Costantini,  desired  an  English-speaking  sec- 


retary.  The  Passionists  thought  O'Gara  to  be  an  excellent 
candidate  for  the  job,  so  he  departed  for  China  on  22  July 
1924  with  thirteen  other  Passionists  who  were  assigned  to 
Shenchow,  Hunan  (renamed  Yuanling  in  the  1930s).  How- 
ever, miscommunication  over  the  assignment  meant  O'Gara 
never  did  work  with  Costantini.  Instead  of  the  cultured, 
diplomatic  life  of  Peking,  O'Gara  ended  up  with  his  fellow 
Passionists  in  western  Hunan.  Further  scrutiny  of  how  this 
turn  of  events  took  place  in  O'Gara's  life  might  provide 
greater  insight  into  the  evolving  Vatican-China  policy  at  the 
time.^ 

Like  his  fellow  missionaries,  O'Gara  attempted  to  learn 
basic  Chinese  in  Shenchow.  But  instead  of  testing  his  lan- 
guage skills  in  a  rural  mission,  he  was  again  tapped  as  an 
educator;  he  remained  in  Shenchow  in  charge  of  the  minor 
seminary  from  1925-1927.  From  1927-1930  he  was  assigned 
to  Wuki,  a  small  village  near  Shenchow.  But  the  chaos  of  the 
Northern  Expedition  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  1927-1929,  meant 
that  he  perfected  survival  skills  more  than  language  skills. 
O'Gara  had  to  evacuate  the  interior  of  Hunan  to  Szechwan 
province  with  most  of  the  Passionists  in  1927.  Despite  the 
hardships  during  these  early  years,  it  was  clear  that  O'Gara 
was  a  leader.  From  1925-1929  he  was  vicar  delegate  in  the 
Passionist  mission  and  on  12  February  1930  he  was  ap- 
pointed Prefect  Apostolic  of  Shenchow. 

In  the  1920s  Hunan  province  was  the  birth  place  and 
power  base  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Mao,  however,  did  not  have 
control  of  Shenchow  in  western  Hunan.  This  hsiang-shi 
region  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  Hunan  province  by 
mountains  and  controlled  by  bandits.  The  bandit  culture  of 
the  vicinity  was  captured  in  story  by  contemporary  Chinese 
novelist  Shen  Congwen.  Visiting  a  museum  in  Yuanling  in 


1989  (an  old  temple),  I  noticed  that  his  portrait  held  a  place 
of  honor.  Shen  was  a  former  soldier.  Like  Mao  he  knew  that 
bandit  alliances  were  key  to  building  a  political  coalition  in 
western  Hunan. ^ 

Scholars  studying  the  warlord  period  in  Republican  China 
have  not  adequately  analyzed  the  social  and  political  reali- 
ties of  western  Hunan. ^  Reevaluating  O'Gara's  correspon- 
dence to  gain  insight  into  the  activities  of  the  Chinese 
people  may  provide  valuable  historical  insight.  Basic  infor- 
mation about  daily  life  can  be  culled.  Frequently,  O'Gara's 
correspondence,  like  the  correspondence  of  his  fellow  Pas- 
sionists,  name  bandit  leaders  who  come  through  the  town; 
their  discussion  also  centers  on  daily  economic  and  social 
interaction  with  the  Chinese  populace.  Combined  with 
appropriate  Chinese  sources  and  records  from  Protestant 
missions  in  the  area,  a  more  accurate  picture  of  life  in 
Shenchow  may  come  to  life.^  Knowing  O'Gara's  insights  are 
only  the  first  step  in  such  an  overall  approach  to  combine 
such  material. 

Yet,  a  more  traditional  exploration  of  O'Gara's  papers  can 
not  be  neglected.  As  an  administrator  of  the  seminary  and  a 
leader  among  the  Passionists,  O'Gara  had  a  position  of 
power.  He  is  both  the  observer  and  the  observed.  In  this 
early  stage  as  a  missionary  he  established  a  method  of 
observation,  administration,  leadership,  delegation,  and 
public  persona  that  influenced  his  later  years  in  China  as  a 
bishop.  At  the  same  time,  his  correspondence  reveals  his 
character,  temperament  and  rapport  with  Passionists  in 
Hunan,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Convent  Station,  New 
Jersey,  and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Baden,  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  China  and  Passionist 
officials  back  in  the  United  States.  All  the  while  fellow 


Passionists,  missionaries  and  Chinese  were  observing  him; 
they  formed  an  opinion  as  to  his  effectiveness.  Their  opinion 
needs  further  investigation. 

By  28  May  1934  Cuthbert  O'Gara  had  developed  enough  of 
a  power  base,  respect  and  integrity  to  be  named  Vicar 
Apostohc  of  YuanUng  and  Titular  Bishop  of  Elis.  On  28 
October  1934,  almost  ten  years  after  he  had  arrived  in 
China,  he  was  consecrated  by  Apostolic  Delegate  Marius 
Zanin  at  the  Hankow  Cathedral.  The  young  missionary  was 
coming  of  age. 

Political  instability,  however,  was  a  determining  factor  in 
shaping  all  of  China  throughout  the  1930s.  By  1937  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  had  begun.  In  many  respects  O'Gara's  episco- 
pal leadership  was  determined  by  military  conditions.  Refu- 
gee work  became  a  priority  in  Yuanling.  Bishop  O'Gara 
knew  that  serving  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  in  western 
Hunan  could  only  be  accomplished  with  support  from  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  he  used  The  Sign  magazine  to 
educate  readers  about  conditions  in  China  and  to  ask  for 
money.  The  Sign  became  an  important  means  of  reverse 
evangelization:  giving  an  image  of  mission  work  in  China 
back  to  readers  in  the  United  States  all  the  years  O'Gara  was 
in  China. 

In  the  1920s  O'Gara  wrote  articles  about  adapting  mis- 
sionary life  in  western  Hunan.  During  the  1930s  many  of  the 
articles,  by  him  or  about  him,  described  his  installation  as 
bishop  or  style  of  leadership  as  he  faced  ongoing  political 
difficulties  of  Hunan.  In  the  early  1940s  Sign  articles  told 
how  O'Gara  was  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  in  Hong  Kong 
in  1941;  they  also  detailed  Passionist  presence  during  the 
quest  for  control  of  China  between  the  Communists  and 
Nationalists.  For  example,  in  September  1941  a  Sign  article 
by  Bonaventure  Griffiths,  C.P.,  described  the  emerging 


chaos  of  the  1940s.  He  called  O'Gara  "The  Stretcher-Bearer 
Bishop"  because  he  would  help  carry  the  victims  of  bomb- 
ings on  a  stretcher  to  the  hospital.  The  image  became 
synonymous  with  the  Bishop's  identity.  In  1940s,  under 
O'Gara's  direction,  thirteen  refugee  camps  were  estab- 
lished; two  hospitals  were  built;  and  some  one  hundred 
thousand  individuals  were  housed,  clothed  and  fed.  By  the 
1950s  articles  in  The  Sign  centered  around  how  Commu- 
nists controlled  Yuanling  and  the  life  of  Bishop  O'Gara  in 
prison.  All  this  material  needs  greater  examination  to  un- 
derstand the  changing  image  which  O'Gara  presented  back 
to  readers  in  the  United  States.^ 

Twice  Bishop  O'Gara  was  imprisoned  in  China:  once  in 
Hong  Kong  in  1941  and  again  in  Yuanling  in  1951.  O'Gara,  as 
prisoner,  is  an  important  symbol.  On  the  one  hand  both 
incidents  portray  him  as  a  faithful  witness  to  the  Gospel.  On 
the  other  hand  he  is  seen  by  some  Chinese,  especially 
through  the  1951  imprisonment,  as  an  imperialist. 

In  December  1941  O'Gara  was  in  Hong  Kong  for  medical 
treatment  of  a  badly  infected  tooth.  The  Japanese  occupied 
the  area  and  O'Gara  was  taken  prisoner  on  Christmas 
morning.  That  afternoon  O'Gara  was  marched  at  bayonet 
point  to  the  execution  grounds.  However,  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Stanley  stopped  the  execution,  and  O'Gara  was  kept  in 
prison  for  six  months  in  the  civilian  camp  at  Stanley,  Hong 
Kong.  It  appears  that  the  Vatican  was  influential  in  his 
release.  However,  further  study  is  needed  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

Upon  his  release  from  prison  in  1942,  he  went  back  to 
Hunan.  The  Sign  started  the  "Bishop  O'Gara  Relief  Fund." 
It  capitalized  on  the  publicity  that  surrounded  his  intern- 
ment under  the  Japanese  to  raise  money  to  combat  inflation 
in  the  missions  and  raise  the  morale  of  the  missionaries.  In 


the  fall  of  1942,  O'Gara  offered  safety  in  Yuanling  to  four 
Scarboro  Canadian  missionaries  because  of  the  war.  Japa- 
nese bombing  alarms  around  the  Yuanling  vicariate  were 
common.  In  1941  there  were  seventy- three;  in  1942  sixty- 
five;  in  1943  there  were  fifty;  from  January  to  May  1944  only 
three.  When  possible,  Vatican  Apostolic  Delegate,  Leo 
Kierkels,  also  a  Passionist,  tried  to  assist  O'Gara  during  this 
trying  time.'' 

Perusing  documents  from  the  Department  of  State  RG 
59,  located  at  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
still  another  source  to  gain  insight  on  how  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  tried  to  assist  O'Gara's  leadership 
when  Japanese  continuously  bombed  western  Hunan.  These 
documents  show  that  the  Passionist  missionaries  were 
participants  in  the  larger  diplomatic  picture  of  the  era: 
namely,  the  desire  of  the  United  States  government  to 
protect  citizens  and  property  of  the  United  States  affected 
by  warfare.^ 

Bishop  O'Gara  was  on  furlough  in  the  United  States 
between  1944  and  1945.  He  used  the  time  to  rest,  travel  and 
raise  money  for  China.  On  8  March  1944  he  was  in  Detroit 
promoting  support  for  the  missions.^  He  visited  Passionists 
in  Cincinnati  on  4-6  October  1944,  Louisville  on  8-10  October, 
Chicago  on  12  October  1944,  and  Detroit  on  16-17  October. 
The  trip  was  a  success. ^^  Passionist  Ronald  Norris,  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of  Chinese  Culture  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  served  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  and  was  advance  man  for 
Bishop  Yu-Pin.  He  was  able  to  get  O'Gara  a  priority  flight 
from  New  York  to  Chungking  in  the  spring  of  1945.^^ 


Bishop  in  a  Changing  China:  1945-1953 

On  9  April  1945  Bishop  O'Gara  had  a  private  audience  in 
the  reception  room  at  the  home  of  Generahssimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  half  hour  conversation  stressed  mutual  sup- 
port for  the  future  of  China.  O'Gara  was  presented  by 
General  Wu  Teh  Chen,  Secretary  General  of  the  Kuomintang 
Party.  ^^  As  the  war  in  Asia  came  to  an  end,  Bishop  O'Gara 
made  it  a  point  to  meet  American  servicemen  before  they 
left  China.  During  that  time  O'Gara  was  a  guest  of  the  Army 
in  Shanghai,  Peiping,  Hankow,  Chungking,  and  Kunming. 
He  also  went  to  Calcutta  for  business.  Flying  back  to 
Chihkiang,  Hunan,  the  Bishop  was  able  to  get  a  ride  on  a  GI 
truck  to  Yuanling,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  celebrate 
Vance's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  a  gathering  of  all  the 
Fathers  in  the  vicariate. ^^  Association  with  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  certainly  unique.  However,  it  was  common  for  many 
missionaries  to  associate  with  military  personnel  when 
they  needed  to  travel  through  the  rough  areas  of  Hunan.  In 
addition,  missionaries  often  served  as  chaplains  for  troops 
in  their  respective  regions.  As  all  these  events  were  taking 
place,  an  image  was  being  projected  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Nationalists  saw  faithful  comrades  and  the  Communists 
saw  questionable  allies.  Such  diverse  images  need  more 
analysis. 

It  was  becoming  apparent  that  Hunan  of  the  late  1940s, 
like  the  rest  of  China,  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists.  In 
early  1946  bandits,  not  Communists,  were  the  real  threat  to 
stability  in  western  Hunan.  The  cost  of  living  was  increas- 
ing. Before  the  war  rice  was  less  than  one  Chinese  dollar  per 
bushel;  in  1946  it  was  417,500.00.  "Where  Communism  is  not 
in  power,"  stated  one  commentary,  "local  governments  tinged 
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with  Communist  greed  often  make  mission  work  next  to 
impossible  by  senseless  demands  and  taxations. "^^  O'Gara 
continued  to  work  in  Yuanling;  in  the  fall  of  1946  he  received 
publicity  in  the  publication  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  Catholic  Missions  and  The  Brooklyn  Tab- 
let.'' 

On  6  June  1946  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  announced  that 
O'Gara  was  the  new  Bishop  of  Yuanling,  ending  Yuanling's 
missionary  status  under  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  O'Gara 
was  installed  as  the  first  bishop  of  Yuanling  on  15  May  1947. 
At  the  same  time,  the  move  signaled  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  Hunan  province.  Roads  were  being  built  towards 
western  Hunan  and  there  was  discussion  that  Hunan  prov- 
ince was  going  to  be  "cut  up  into  three  provinces  within  the 
year.  The  three  new  capitals,"  it  was  reported,  "are  to  be 
Changsha,  Hengyang,  and  Yuanling.  The  name  Hunan  will 
probably  also  go  by  the  way  as  each  new  province  will  take 
on  its  own  new  name.  Western  Hunan  ...  will  be  known  as 
the  Province  of  Yuanli  after  the  two  larger  cities  of  Yuanling 
and  Lichow."^^  The  desired  stability,  however,  was  being 
undercut  by  political  and  economic  instability. 

In  1947  Communists  were  just  outside  Yuanling  and 
inflation  was  twelve  thousand  Chinese  dollars  to  one  Ameri- 
can dollar.  An  airmail  letter  from  China  needed  $3,000  in 
Chinese  stamps;  that  was  the  same  price  as  a  pack  of 
cigarettes.  A  chicken  dinner  cost  $8,000  yuan .  Life  in  Yuanling 
remained  tense.  ^'^ 

By  17  September  1949  it  was  apparent  to  all  in  Yuanling 
that  the  Communists  were  going  to  occupy  the  town.  Bishop 
O'Gara  stayed  in  the  town  with  several  other  Passionists 
and  a  Chinese  diocesan  priest,  John  Nien.  Many  Chinese 
opted  to  flee  to  the  hills  for  safety.  On  18  September  Sister 
Finan  was  presented  with  documents,  signed  by  Mao  Tse- 
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tung  and  Chu-Teh  and  two  Hunanese  representatives  from 
Changsha,  which  stated  that  normal  activities  should  con- 
tinue and  foreigners  will  be  protected. ^^ 

In  October  1950  O'Gara  warned  Passionists  in  the  United 
States  to  "be  very  careful  about  incorporating  in  their 
letters  to  China  anything  that  might  offend  the  Commu- 
nists..." and  to  be  sensitive  regarding  press  releases. ^^  On  30 
June  1951  the  Bishop  was  arrested  and  marched  through 
the  streets  to  prison,  along  with  other  Passionist  priests. 
Put  under  "house  arrest,"  he  was  finally  released  on  23  April 
1953. 

The  Chinese  arrested  O'Gara  because  they  saw  him  as  an 
imperialist.  In  fact,  one  Chinese  couple  living  in  China  at  the 
time  knew  O'Gara  well.  They  remembered  that  while  O'Gara 
was  in  prison,  there  was  a  propaganda  exhibit  traveling 
through  China.  The  Chinese  were  forced  to  see  it.  As  part  of 
the  exhibit,  there  was  a  1945  photo  of  O'Gara  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  The  caption  identified  the  imprisoned  Bishop  as 
an  "imperialist  under  the  cloak  of  religion. "^° 

Missionary  Bishop  at  Home:  1953-1968 

On  the  other  hand.  Catholics  in  the  United  States  saw  him 
as  a  patriot  for  the  faith  and  a  patriot  against  Communism. 
To  understand  the  identity  and  experience  of  O'Gara  during 
this  time  several  sources  would  have  to  be  studied.  A 
complete  investigation  would  have  to  be  made  of  the  press 
releases  surrounding  the  O'Gara  imprisonment.  What  were 
the  facts  and  the  image  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  That  material  is  in  scrapbooks  in  the  Pas- 
sionist Historical  Archives.  The  archives  also  has  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  Hunan  News.  Edited  by  Passionist  Anthony 
Maloney  from  1949  to  1956,  it  was  first  started  as  an  infor- 
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mation  letter  alerting  Passionists  to  conditions  in  Hunan.  It 
began  to  be  called  the  Hunan  News  in  1950.  Basic  informa- 
tion on  the  house  arrest  of  O'Gara  and  other  Passionists  is 
provided,  but  a  close  rereading  of  these  newsletters  and 
corresponding  Protestant  sources  might  give  a  description 
of  the  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  of  Yuanling 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Communist  takeover.  To  com- 
plete the  study  one  would  have  to  read  the  Deposition  of 
Most  Rev.  Cuthbert  M.  O'Gara.  C.P.  to  United  States  State 
Department.  Approximately  two  hundred  pages,  this  depo- 
sition in  the  Passionist  Historical  Archives  was  given  March 
1957.  It  concerns  O'Gara's  personal  reaction  to  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  of  the  Yuanling  Diocese  in  Hunan,  China,  and 
his  imprisonment. 

Another  avenue  is  to  move  away  from  Yuanling  proper 
and  examine  the  diplomatic  activity  which  was  involved  in 
the  release  of  Bishop  O'Gara.  This  story  could  be  told  by 
combining  material  from  the  National  Archives  of  Canada  in 
Ottawa  and  National  Archives  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington  D.C.  Because  O'Gara  was  a  Canadian  citizen, 
Canada  acted  on  his  behalf.  The  case  is  Rev.  Cuthbert 
O'Gara  RG  25,  Vol  2251,  File  17-AEV-40.  Canadian  diplo- 
mats, however,  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
lof  State  in  Washington,  D.C,  so  it  is  important  to  consult  RG 
59  293.1111/2-1854  and  other  documentation  in  this  series 
that  describes  how  meetings  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the 
1950s  helped  facilitate  O'Gara's  release. 

After  his  release  from  prison  in  1953  and  once  he  regained 
his  health.  Bishop  O'Gara  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
traveled.  Until  his  death  in  1968,  it  was  common  for  him  to 
spend  time  attending  numerous  prayer  services,  dedica- 
tions, confirmations,  or  religious  conventions  where  he 
often  spoke  about  the  battle  between  faith  and  Commu- 
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nism.^^  Perhaps  his  most  notable  invocation  was  at  the  pro- 
McCarthy  rally  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on  29  November 
1954,  three  days  before  the  United  States  Senate  censured 
the  strident  anti-Communist.  O'Gara,  writes  Donald  F. 
Crosby,  S.J.,  "delivered  a  stirring  conservative  invocation 
that  kicked  off  the  rally."^^  He  was  also  in  demand  for 
ordination  ceremonies  of  Passionists  and  non-Passionists  to 
the  priesthood  and  other  minis  tries.  ^^ 

Bishop  O'Gara  did  go  to  Rome  to  attend  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  1962.  Father  Silvan  Rouse,  C.P.,  was  his 
consultive  theologian.  As  always.  Father  Linus  Lombard, 
C.P.,  his  secretary,  was  the  "observer  par  excellence."  Linus 
Lombard  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  China  mission  experi- 
ence. Lombard  had  a  inviting  presence  that  served  as  a 
perfect  complement  to  O'Gara's  formal  style. ^^ 

After  a  sustained  illness  Bishop  O'Gara  died  on  13  May 
1968.  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  of  Rochester  gave  the  eulogy 
on  17  May  at  St.  Michael's  Monastery  Church,  Union  City, 
New  Jersey.  Sheen  had  given  a  welcoming  address  when 
O'Gara  had  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1953.  Recount- 
ing that  1953  sermon.  Sheen  reminded  the  mourners  there 
were  "two  kinds  of  martjrrs:  wet  martyrs  and  dry  martyrs." 
While  the  former  shed  their  blood,  the  latter  "are  those  who 
die  a  thousand  deaths  and  yet  never  die."  Bishop  O'Gara  was 
a  dry  martyr.  Communism,  Sheen  said,  had  provided  "few 
wet  mart5rrs  but  many  more  dry  martyrs." 

O'Gara's  life,  noted  Sheen,  showed  that  "man  can  pass  the 
breaking  point  and  not  break."  In  addition  Bishop  O'Gara's 
life  expressed  "the  universal  mission  of  the  cross."  Bishop 
Sheen  then  described  how  the  Communists  humiliated 
Bishop  O'Gara  in  front  of  his  congregation,  leaving  "him 
standing  naked  there  like  Christ  stood  before  the  cross:  the 
man  who  belonged  to  all  mankind."  Bishop  Sheen  then 
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commented  how  Bishop  O'Gara  had  told  him  "that  he  had 
learned  more  about  obedience  in  a  few  hours  in  a  Commu- 
nist prison  than  he  had  learned  in  all  of  his  years  of  religious 
training."  The  eulogy  concluded  with  instructions  to  bish- 
ops and  priests  and  an  apparent  attack  on  the  anti-Vietnam 
war  culture.  No  doubt  it  was  a  moment  of  high  liturgical 
drama.  Bishop  O'Gara  was  buried  on  the  monastery  grounds 
in  Union  City.^^ 

Summary 

The  life  of  Bishop  Cuthbert  O'Gara  is  complex,  exciting, 
and  not  easily  defined.  In  his  early  years  he  was  caught  up 
in  the  missionary  fervor.  One  wonders  how  this  influenced 
his  role  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader.  At  the  same  time,  be- 
cause of  political  turmoil  in  China,  imprisonment  by  the 
Japanese,  and  public  identification  with  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Nationalists,  O'Gara  seemed  destined  for  conflict; 
he,  like  many  of  his  contemporary  missionaries,  was  labeled 
as  an  imperialist  by  the  Communist  government.  Finally, 
O'Gara  is  the  symbol  of  the  faithful  bishop  who,  after  impris- 
onment, came  back  to  the  United  States  and  participated  in 
the  anti-Communist  culture  in  the  United  States  during  the 
1950s.  A  good  Catholic  leader  and  anti-Communist,  his 
witness  as  a  prisoner  for  the  faith  often  led  others  to 
proclaim  their  own  faith  and  patriotism  in  his  presence. 
Bishop  Cuthbert  O'Gara  is  a  rich  S5anbol.  His  life  represents 
the  challenge  of  understanding  missionary  life  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 
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NOTES 

1 .  Much  of  the  basic  biographical  information  for  this  article  comes  from  "Bio- 
graphical Data  in  Honor  of  Sacerdotal  Jubilee,  May  26,  1965"  in  Box  609.2, 
Passionist  Historical  Archives  in  Union  City,  NJ. 

2.  For  background  on  the  early  years  of  the  Passionists  in  China,  see  my  Life, 
Death,  and  Memory:  China  and  the  Shaping  of  an  American  Mission  Perspec- 
tive in  the  1920s  (Ph.D.  diss.,  Georgetown  University,  1992);  and  Caspar 
Caulfield,  C.P.,  Only  A  Beginning:  The  Passionists  in  China  1921-1931  (Union 
City,  NJ:  Passionist  Press,  1990). 

3.  Jeffrey  C.  Kinkley,  The  Odyssey  of  Shen  Congwen  (Stanford:  Stanford 
University  Press,  1987)  is  an  excellent  biography  on  the  novelist.  Shen's  novel 
of  western  Hunan  in  the  early  twentieth  century  is  Recollections  of  West 
Hunan,  translated  by  Gladys  Yang,  (Beijing:  Panda  Books,  1982).  Whenever 
possible,  Chinese  terms  used  in  this  article  are  Wade-Giles.  Some,  like  the  above 
are  pinyin;  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  Passionists  often  used  their  own 
spelling. 

4.  Angus  W.  McDonald  Jr.,  The  Urban  Origins  of  Rural  Revolution:  Elites  and 
the  Masses  in  Hunan  Province,  China,  1911-1927  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1978)  is  a  good  standard  history  of  the  period,  but  does  not  deal 
with  western  Hunan.  If  a  history  of  the  region  were  to  be  done,  it  might  be 
beneficial  to  follow  the  method  of  Diana  Lary,  Region  and  Nation:  The  Kwangsi 
Clique  in  Chinese  Politics  1925-1937  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1974).  In  this  study  she  examines  the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  power  which 
often  transcended  province  borders. 

5.  Frederick  W.  Brandauer,  The  History  and  Development  of  the  Central  China 
Mission  of  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  (S.T.D.  Temple  University, 
1953)  is  a  good  chronological  history  of  the  Protestant  mission  in  Yuanling 
during  this  time. 

6.  Articles  written  by  O'Gara  in  The  Sign  during  the  1920s:  "Arrival  At  Shenchow," 
4  (December  1924):  213-215;  "The  Installation  of  the  Prefect  ApostoHc  of 
Shenchowfu,"  5  (April  1926):  387-394,  continued  5  (May  1926):  431-34;  "Corpus 
Christi  at  Shenchow,"  6  (August  1926):  58-60;  "Shenchow:  Side  Lights  and  Red 
Glare,"  6  (December  1926):  308-309;  "Ransom!"  6  (December  1926):  310-311; 
"The  Mission  Situation  in  China"  6  (May  1927):  625-630;  "Home  Again,"  7 
(December  1927):  314-316. 

Articles  written  by  or  about  O'Gara  in  The  Sign  during  the  1930s:  Edward 
McCarthy,  C.P.,  "Installation  of  Monsignor  O'Gara"  10  (September  1930):  121- 
123;  Theophane  Maguire,  C.P.,  "Cuthbert  O'Gara,  C.P.,  Bishop"  13  (July  1934): 
735-736;  "The  Solemn  Consecration  of  Bishop  Cuthbert  O'Gara,  C.P."  14 
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(February  1935):  416a;  "From  Letter  of  Most  Rev.  Bishop  O'Gara"  14  (February 
1935):  416  [a-d];  Ronald  Norris,  C.P.,  "Bishop  O'Gara's  Consecration"  14  (March 
1935):  478-481;  "He  Pleased  God  and  Was  Beloved,"  15  (October  1935):  159-160; 
[Editoriall  "At  Grips  With  Reds,"  15  (March  1936):  450;  "Terror  of  the  Night"  17 
(June  1938):  685-687;  "Our  Refugee  Problem"  18  (December  1938):  287-290; 
"Expecting  Air  Raids"  18  (February  1939):  417;  "A  Stricken  People"  18  (March 
1939)  481-482;  "Bishop  O'Gara,  C.P.,  Expresses  Thanks"  18  (March  1939):  496; 
"The  Swelhng  Tide  of  Refugees"  18  (April  1939):  542-543;  "Message  From 
Hunan,"  19  (December  1939):  260-261. 

Articles  written  by  or  about  O'Gara  in  The  Sign  during  the  1940s:  Ronald  Norris, 
C.P.,  "Bishop  O'Gara's  Silver  Jubilee,"  19  (May  1940):  608-611;  "Message  from 
Hunan"  20  (January  1941):  322;  Bonaventure  Griffiths,  C.P.,  "Stretcher  Bearer 
Bishop"  21  (September  1941):  95;  "Beggars  for  Christ"  21  (December  1941):  289- 
291;  Ronald  Norris,  C.P.,  "Bishop  Cuthbert  O'Gara"  22  (March  1943):  481;  Sr. 
Jane  Marie,  "A  Shepherd  Rejoins  His  Flock"  22  (June  1943):  672;  "Letter  From 
Bishop  O'Gara"  22  (June  1943):  673;  Ralph  Gorman,  C.P.,  [Editorial]  "Another 
Bataan?"  22  (July  1943):  707;  "Bishop  Cuthbert  O'Gara,  C.P."  23  (November 
1943):  233;  "Seven  Years  After"  23  (November  1943):  207;  Bonaventure 
Griffiths,  C.P.,  "Bread  Upon  the  Waters"  23  (February  1944):  426-427;  "China 
Will  Not  Die"  23  (March  1944):  477-481;  Bonaventure  Giffiths,  C.P.,  "Return  of 
an  Exile"  24  (April  1945):  479-481;  Bonaventure  Griffiths,  C.P.,  "China  Vi- 
gnettes" 25  (December  1945):  34. 

Articles  written  by  or  about  O'Gara  in  The  Sign  during  the  1950s;  "Voices  From 
China"  30  (December  1950):  60;  "Voices  From  China"  30  (January  1951):  65; 
"Voices  From  China"  30  (March  1951):  60;  Ronald  Norris,  C.P.,  "I  Must  Drop  the 
Gauntlet,"  31  (September  1951):  22-23;  Bonaventure  Giffiths,  C.P.,  "Dry 
Martyrdom"  31  November  1951):  64-65;  Damian  Reid,  C.P.  "Some  Martyrs 
Don't  Die,"  31  (July  1952):  46;  "The  Bishop  Gets  Out  of  Jail,"  32  (June  1953): 
29;  "Bishop  O'Gara.. returns"  33  (December  1953):  34. 

7.  Passionist  Bulletin  8  (September  15,  1944):  6-11. 

8.  See  RG  59  1930-39  393.1163  Am3/100-393  Am3/399  Box  1834,  National 
Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  This  box  contains  at  least  twenty-eight  cases  that 
relate  to  Department  of  State  dealings  with  the  Passionists  in  western  Hunan. 

9.  Passionist  Bulletin  6  (May  5,  1944):  38. 

10.  Passionist  Bulletin  9  (November  21,  1944):  29,  20,  34. 

11.  Passionist  Bulletin  11  (March  25,  1945):  25. 

12.  Passionist  Bulletin  12  (May  5,  1945):  31-32.  Passionist  Caspar  Caulfield,  C.P. 
was  present  as  was  U.S.  War  photographer  Kenneth  McLoughlin. 
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13.  Passionist  Bulletin  17  (January  25,  1946):  26-27. 

14.  Passionist  Bulletin  21  (September  25,  1946):  18-19  quote  on  19. 

15.  Passionist  Bulletin  22  (November  28,  1946):  46. 

16.  Passionist  Bulletin  25  (May  5,  1947):  29-30. 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  The  Passionist  3  (March  1950):  128-141.  Another  perspective  on  this  period  is 
Sister  Mary  Carita  Pendergast,  S.C,  Havoc  in  Hunan:  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  Western  Hunan,  1924-1951  (Morristown,  NJ:  College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
Press,  Inc.  1991):  183-217,  which  describes  the  Communist  control  of  Yuanling 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

19.  The  Passionist  4  (March  1951):  56-57. 

20.  This  information  is  based  upon  discussions  with  Chinese  who  wish  to  remain 
anonymous. 

21.  Analysis  of  his  travels  and  speaking  engagements  between  1954  and  his  death 
in  1968  merits  study  on  its  own.  Examples  of  the  various  events  are:  O'Gara 
preached  for  the  Church  Unity  Octave  at  the  request  of  Bishop  of  Providence, 
Russell  J.  McVinney,  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Cathedral,  Providence.  His  sermon 
was  "The  Missionary  Conquest  of  the  World  for  Christ."  The  Passionist  11  (April 
1958):  94-95.  On  9  December  O'Gara  consecrated  in  Springfield  the  altar  of  the 
new  retreat  house  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph  the  Worker  at  Our  Mother 
of  Sorrows  Retreat  House  in  West  Springfield,  MA.  Ibid.  On  12  May  O'Gara 
confirmed  150  children  and  22  adults  at  Immaculate  Conception  parish  in 
Chicago.  "Confirmation,  the  Sacrament  of  Martyrs"  was  the  subject  of  his 
sermon.  He  connected  the  scarlet  robes  of  the  children  with  the  "connection 
between  the  fortitude  of  the  martjn-s  and  the  effects  of  confirmation"  using 
bravery  of  Chinese  Christians  as  an  example.  See  The  Passionist  11  (August 
1958):  187-188.  In  Houston,  Texas,  he  was  a  speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Club  at  the  Houston  Club  on  1  May  1958.  He  spoke  about 
the  confusion  over  those  who  desire  "Peaceful  Co-existence"  with  Conmiunists 
and  why  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  who  had  lived  under  Communists,  he 
said,  know  that  "universal  domination"  is  the  Communist  goal  and  they  desire 
to  "crush  their  subjects,  not  only  physically  but  mentally."  He  spoke  about 
Communist  "searches  ...  confiscation  of  property — schools,  churches,  con- 
vents." He  continued:  "That  is  how  we  understand  so  well  the  futility  of  any 
meeting  at  the  summit...  You  have  to  understand  this:  that  the  Communists 
always  act  in  the  same  manner  whether  it  be  in  Europe  or  in  Red  China."  O'Gara 
was  against  bringing  China  into  the  UN  and  "appalled  [it  appears  in  reference 
to  comments  of  John  Tracy  Ellis]  to  find  self-styled  Catholic  'intellectuals' 
engaged  in  a  controversy  over  the  lack  of  'intellectualism'  in  the  Church.  The 
crying  need  in  the  Church  today  is  not  'intellectualism,'  he  protested.  "Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  that  [sic]  that!  Our  country  and  our  Church  are  in  deadly 
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peril!  Hie  crying  need  is  for  the  courage  and  conviction,  springing  from  the  basic 
teachings  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  The  Passionist  11  (June  1958): 
188. 

22.  Donald  F.  Crosby,  S.J.,  God,  Church  and  Flag:  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  and 
the  Catholic  Church,  1950- 1957  (Chapel  Hill,  NC:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1978):  204. 

23.  He  ordained  twelve  Passionists  to  the  priesthood  on  25  April  1958  at  Union  City, 
NJ.  The  Passionist  11  (June  1958):  141.  He  ordained  four  Trappists  to  the 
subdiaconate  and  one  to  the  diaconate  in  Spencer,  MA  on  1  March  1958. 

24.  Picture  of  O'Gara  and  Passionist  bishops  who  attended  Council  in  The  Passionist 
15  (December  1962):  311. 

25.  Hudson  Disptch  [NJ],  May  16,  1968. 
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totl>e 
Lord, 

All  -th^^ 

uiorla.' 


Gerald  Laba,  C,R 


Renewing  Person 
and  Society: 

The  Lay  Retreat  Movement 

as  Tresented  in  The  Sign:  1921-1930 


I.     The  Lay  Retreat  Movement  and  Catholic  Spiritual 
Identity  in  America 

In  Living  Stones:  The  History  and  Structure  of  Catholic 
Spiritual  Life  in  the  United  States,  Joseph  Chinnici  identi- 
fies the  retreat  movement  as  the  "second  major  initiative  of 
organized  rehgious  revival  to  span  the  first  half  of  twenti- 
eth-century American  Catholicism."^  He  places  this  move- 
ment of  spiritual  revitalization  w^ithin  the  context  of  the 
struggle  "to  fashion  a  spiritual  life  of  faith"  within  the 
environment  and  culture  of  American  society.^ 

Chinnici  notes  two  factors  of  particular  significance  in  the 
evolution  of  the  lay  retreat  movement  from  1911  through  the 
late  1920s.  First,  "spontaneous  developments  among  the 
laity,"  together  with  "organized  commitments"  on  the  part 
of  religious  orders  and  dioceses,  were  responsible  for  its 
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origin  and  progress.  Second,  those  who  promoted  this  move- 
ment seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  this  time  period  as  the 
"hour  of  the  CathoUc  laity."^  Thus,  interest,  initiative,  and 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  laity  provided  support  and 
direction  for  the  retreat  movement,  while  creating  a  dis- 
tinct focus  for  the  spiritual  identity  of  American  Catholics.* 

II.     The  Initial  Vision:  A  Program  of  Spiritual  and  Social 
Renewal 

During  the  earliest  years  of  its  development,  the  focus  of 
the  lay  retreat  movement  was  not  only  upon  the  personal 
renewal  of  the  individual,  but  also  upon  the  renewal  of 
American  society.  The  consciousness  of  contemporary  so- 
cial issues  implied  that  a  corresponding  concern  for  these 
issues  would  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the  retreat  experience. 
Within  a  period  of  several  years,  however,  a  change  would 
occur  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  such  issues  would 
be  addressed  within  the  retreat  context. 

When  proposed  by  Terence  Shealy,  S.J.,  in  1910,  the 
retreat  movement  was  conceived  to  be  a  program  that  would 
address  the  issues  of  spiritual  and  social  renewal.  Con- 
scious of  the  dangers  of  laissez-faire  individualism  and  a 
climate  that  could  produce  socialism,  Shealy  led  a  promi- 
nent group  of  Catholic  la3mien  in  forming  the  Laymen  s 
League  for  Retreats  and  Social  Studies.  Its  twofold  purpose 
was  to  offer  a  yearly  retreat  based  on  the  spiritual  exercises 
and  to  address  the  social  question  through  study.  In  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  league  was  responsible  for  opening  the 
school  of  social  studies  at  Fordham  University  Law  School.^ 

Chinnici  underlines  Sheaiys  desire  to  unite  religious  life 
with  social  responsibility  and  to  provide  a  spiritual  source 
for  social  reconstruction  in  the  retreat  experience.  This 
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integral  connection  between  the  retreat  movement  and  the 
renewal  of  society  is  reflected  in  Sheal^s  summary  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  movement,  when  he  refers  to  the 
retreat  as  "a  great  social  force  directly  leading  to  Catholic 
union  and  organization,  in  an  age  of  serious  and  threatening 
social  problems."^ 

The  challenge  of  creating  a  movement  that  united  spiri- 
tual and  social  renewal  was  intensified  by  the  American 
Catholic  inheritance  of  three  nineteenth  century  traditions, 
immigrant,  Americanist,  and  papal. "^  Chinnici  concludes 
that  when  Shealy  died  in  1922,  his  unique  spiritual  vision, 
incorporating  the  social  thrust  of  the  retreat  movement, 
also  died.  A  program  of  Catholic  Action,  promoted  by  Pius 
XI,^  would  then  begin  to  shape  the  vision  of  the  retreat 
movement  for  the  future.^ 

The  model  of  the  retreat  movement  envisioned  by  Pius  XI 
was  that  of  the  "upper  room",  where  the  apostles  withdrew 
prior  to  Pentecost.  With  an  emphasis  on  personal  sanctifica- 
tion  and  interior  renewal,  the  strengthening  of  the 
individuars  spiritual  resources  became  the  focus  of  the 
retreat  experience.  Catholic  Action,  concerned  with  social 
issues,  would  take  place  outside  of  the  retreat.  Interior 
renewal  preceded,  and  was  separated  from,  the  discussion 
of  social  change.  ^^ 

Chinnici  concludes  that  this  separation  presumed  a  strong 
distinction  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  order.  Social 
reform  was  now  "channeled  through  parochial  structures, 
and  the  retreat,  as  the  *soul  of  Catholic  Action',  existed  to 
prepare  people"  for  participation  in  parochial  and  diocesan 
efforts. ^^  He  further  concludes  that  this  separation  of  the 
retreat  from  social  reform  had  a  dominant  and  lasting  effect 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  individuals  in  respect  to  patterns 
of  prayer  and  the  relationship  of  prayer  to  social  activity.  ^^ 
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III.     The  Passionists  and  the  Promotion  of  the  Lay  Retreat 
Movement 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  ^^  founder  of  the  Passionists,  insisted 
that  houses  of  the  Institute  provide  the  environment  and 
opportunity  for  retreat  experiences  for  reHgious,  clergy, 
and  laity.  In  the  latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  when  it  became  apparent  that  Catholics  in  America 
were  seeking  some  form  of  spiritual  renewal  through  re- 
treats, the  Passionists  responded  with  enthusiasm  and 
leadership  in  the  development  and  promotion  of  this 
apostolate.^^ 

By  June  1927,  Passionists  of  the  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  were  advertising  regular  weekend  retreats  for  laity 
in  six  locations.  ^^  Coinciding  with  this  development  of  the 
lay  retreat  apostolate  was  the  publication,  by  the  Passion- 
ists, of  The  Sign.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  between 
September  of  1921  and  June  1930,  twenty  articles  or  refer- 
ences to  the  lay  retreat  movement  appear  in  this  publica- 
tion. 

An  overview  of  the  articles  appearing  in  The  Sign  reveals 
an  editorial  concern  for  the  lay  retreat  movement  on  various 
levels.  Articles  are  presented  on  retreats  for  men  and  for 
women,  two  of  which  relate  personal  accounts  of  the 
retreatants'  experiences.^^  Mention  is  made  of  general  re- 
treats as  well  as  retreats  for  special  groups.  Retreats  are 
seen  as  having  an  "excellent  stabilizing  effect"  upon  youth, 
considering  that  "critical  period  when  the  supportive  props 
of  parental  and  school  discipline  have  been  removed"  as 
they  approach  a  "larger  freedom". ^"^ 

During  these  years,  all  of  the  major  articles  on  this  topic 
were  written  by  members  of  the  laity.  ^^  Two  were  written  by 
Edward  W.  Joyce  of  Boston,  who  summarized  his  back- 
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ground  in  a  letter  to  the  editor.  In  this  letter,  he  defends  his 
position  on  social  issues,  presented  in  an  article  entitled 
"Retreats  and  the  Lay-Apostolate:  A  Layman  Writes  for 
Laymen".  ^^  Mr.  Joyce  identifies  himself  as  the  father  of  a 
large  family  and  "the  head  of  a  large  business  organization," 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  as  one  who  promoted  Catholic  Action  and  the 
American  Catholic  Evidence  Guild. ^° 

Personal  accounts  of  retreat  experiences  appear  in  the 
June  and  December  1927  issues  of  The  Sign.  These  accounts 
reflect  an  appreciation  for  the  format  and  content  of  the 
retreat  and  for  the  positive  tone  conveyed  by  the  retreat 
preacher.  Julia  O'Flann,  a  teacher  from  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, made  note  of  the  emphasis  during  the  retreat  on 
the  "great  work  of  the  Catholic  woman  of  this  age;  of  her 
duties  in  the  home  or  in  the  business  world;  her  place  in  the 
scheme  of  society  and  in  the  mind  of  the  Church."^^ 

In  general,  what  is  most  striking  about  some  of  the  major 
Sign  articles  that  appear  during  this  period  is  their  empha- 
sis upon  the  need  for  spiritual  renewal  in  the  light  of 
negative  conditions  and  challenging  issues  affecting  soci- 
ety. The  use  of  words  and  phrases  such  as  "materialism", 
"corruption",  "corroding  influence",  "injustice",  and  "social 
unrest",  give  the  impression  of  an  age  perceived  in  largely 
negative  terms.  Specific  areas  of  concern  are  identified  with 
family  life,  race  relations,  education,  urbanization,  poverty, 
irreligion,  and  excessive  busyness. 

Two  articles  appearing  in  The  Sign  in  1921  identify  the 
perceived  connection  between  the  lay  retreat  movement 
and  a  concern  for  the  renewal  of  society.  Writing  about  the 
relationship  between  retreats  and  the  lay  apostolate,  Ed- 
ward W.  Joyce  proposed  the  following  "remedy  for  present 
conditions": 
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The  means  of  society's  salvation  abides  in  the  laymen's 
retreat  houses  throughout  the  world. 

A  retreat,  by  reforming  a  man,  accomplishes  the  work 
most  essential  to  social  welfare.  No  other  means  is  so 
effective.  No  device  of  idealistic  reformers  can  be  so 
certain  of  success.  The  retreat  begins  social  regeneration 
at  the  only  logical  starting-point,  because,  by  purifying 
the  soul  and  properly  directing  the  will  of  man,  the  social 
unit,  it  lays  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  human 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member. ^^ 

Noting  the  encouragement  that  retreats  for  the  laity  had 
received  from  the  Church,  especially  from  recent  Popes, 
George  Philson  made  reference  to  the  endorsement  of  Leo 
XIII,  who,  in  1900,  linked  the  "sanctification  of  individuals" 
with  the  "general  utility  of  society. "^^  Both  writers  clearly 
had  in  mind  the  close  relationship  between  personal  spiri- 
tual renewal  and  social  reform.  The  interconnection  of  these 
themes  was  most  clearly  articulated  in  these  early  articles. 

Though  an  ongoing  concern  for  social  issues  continued  to 
appear  in  Sign  articles  between  1922  and  1930,  the  link 
between  the  personal  renewal  of  a  retreat  experience  and 
the  reform  of  society  is  less  evident.  Instead,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  spiritual  renewal  as  a  preparation  for  partici- 
pating in  the  apostolate  of  the  Church.  Commenting  upon 
the  impact  of  the  lay  retreat  movement  at  Malvern,  John 
Sullivan  observed: 

...  that  these  laymen  become  filled  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  Church.  They  go  back  to  their  respec- 
tive parishes  determined  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in 
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parochial  works  and  in  the  advancement  of  faith  gener- 
ally.^' 

Other  articles  focused  upon  the  changed  disposition  of 
the  retreatant,  returning  to  the  world  as  "leaven",  sent  forth 
as  a  trained  soldier  of  Christ. ^^  Retreatants  "would  become 
by  their  own  example  and  intellectual  hold  of  the  Faith 
leaders  among  the  laity. "^^  These  comments  reflect  a  sense 
that  the  Lay  Retreat  Movement  was  viewed  primarily  as  a 
source  for  the  lay  apostolate. 

A  comparison  of  several  articles  appearing  in  America 
from  January  1930  through  January  1931,  reveals  a  similar 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  retreat  in  fostering  an  "apostolic 
spirit"  directed  toward  Catholic  Action.  Reflecting  on  his 
experience  of  the  Catholic  Laymen's  Conference  held  near 
Pittsburgh  at  St.  Vincent's  Archabbey  in  January  1931, 
William  J.  Lonergan,  S.J.,  summarized  the  discussion  of 
some  of  the  participants: 

It  was  indicated  by  the  men  that  out  of  the  retreats  there 
have  grown  up  throughout  the  country  all  sorts  of  Catho- 
lic activities  most  fruitful  for  the  Church  and  social  well- 
being.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  potentialities  in  the 
movement  for  furthering  Catholic  Action,  which,  it  was 
insisted,  did  not  always  mean  public  social  action.^^ 

IV.  Some  Observations 

Articles  appearing  in  The  Sign  from  1921  to  1930  present 
a  picture  of  the  Lay  Retreat  Movement  as  it  was  understood 
and  promoted  by  the  Passionists.  The  picture  that  emerges 
is  one  of  a  strong  commitment  to  this  apostolate  as  it  grew 
and  developed  during  this  initial  period. ^^ 
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The  articles  reveal  an  interest  in  promoting  retreats  of 
various  kinds:  retreats  for  men,  women,  youth,  general 
retreats,  and  retreats  for  special  groups.  The  focus  of  the 
retreat  movement  was  always  upon  the  laity,  whose  written 
statements  reflect  enthusiasm  in  promoting  the  movement, 
a  sense  of  mission,  and  leadership. 

Throughout  the  period  under  consideration,  there  was  a 
consistent  concern  for  contemporary  problem  areas  and  for 
social  issues  calling  for  reform.  The  first  articles  appearing 
in  The  Sign  indicate  a  clear  connection  between  spiritual 
and  social  renewal  within  the  context  of  lay  retreats. 

Subsequent  articles  reflect  an  ongoing  concern  for  social 
issues;  however,  the  link  between  the  personal  renewal  of  a 
retreat  experience  and  social  reform  is  less  evident.  Yet  a 
strong  connection  is  made  between  the  retreat  experience, 
Catholic  Action,  and  the  Lay  Apostolate.  In  this  regard,  The 
Sign  (and  America)  appear  to  reflect  the  program  for  lay 
retreats  and  Catholic  Action  promoted  by  Pius  XI. 

These  observations  appear  to  be  consistent  with  Father 
Chinnici's  study  of  the  development  of  Catholic  spiritual  life 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  regard  to  the  relationship 
between  religious  experience  and  social  reform.  When  the 
lay  retreat  movement,  during  the  early  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, accepted  the  challenge  to  create  a  single  and  unique 
spiritual  vision,  this  relationship  between  personal  re- 
newal and  the  renewal  of  society  was  brought  into  focus. 

With  the  advent  of  Pius  XI's  programs  for  lay  retreats  and 
for  Catholic  Action,  the  retreat  movement  experienced  a 
reshaping  of  its  initial  vision.  Adapted  to  this  revised  per- 
spective, the  movement,  as  depicted  in  The  Sign  from  1921 
to  1930,  continued  to  grow  and  to  become  the  foundation  of 
a  major  program  of  spiritual  revitalization  for  American 
Catholics. 
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NOTES 

1.  Joseph  P.  Chinnici,  O.F.M.,  Living  Stones:  The  History  and  Structure  of 
Catholic  Spiritual  Life  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1989),  p.  157.  (The 
author  states  that  the  other  major  initiative  of  organized  reUgious  revival  was 
the  eucharistic  movement.) 

2.  Chinnici,  p.  136. 

3.  Chinnici,  pp.  157-158. 

4.  Between  1921  and  1930,  all  articles  referring  to  the  lay  retreat  movement  and 
appearing  in  The  Sign  (a  monthly  publication  of  the  Passionists  from  1921-1982) 
have  lay  authorship. 

5.  Chinnici,  pp.  158-161. 

6.  Chinnici,  p.  163.  (Among  the  social  problems  which  Chinnici  identifies  as  a 
concern  for  Shealy  were:  the  threat  to  individual  rights,  to  private  property,  and 
to  the  sanctity  of  family  life.) 

7.  For  a  complete  treatment  of  these  traditions  and  their  respective  spiritualities, 
see:  Part  II:  "The  Immigrant  Vision,  1830-1866",  and  Part  III:  "The  Spirituality 
of  Americanism,  1866-1900"  in  Chinnici,  Living  Stones,  pp.  35-133. 

8.  See  especially,  Pius  XI,  Mens  Nostra  (December  20,  1929). 

9.  Chinnici,  p.  166. 

10.  Chinnici,  p.  167. 

11.  Chinnici,  pp.  167-168.  Chinnici  refers  to  "such  instruments  of  Catholic  Action 
as  Catholic  Evidence  guilds,  the  Legion  of  Decency,  classes  in  sociology,  study 
clubs,  and  adoration  societies." 

12.  Chinnici  outlines  four  effects  of  this  separation  in  Living  Stones,  pp.  170-171. 

13.  Paul  Daneo  (1694-1775),  later  known  as  Paul  of  the  Cross,  wrote  the  Rule  for 
his  future  Congregation  in  December  1720,  during  his  forty  day  spiritual  retreat 
at  Castellazzo.  The  first  approbation  of  the  Rule  was  given  by  Benedict  XIV  on 
May  15,  1741. 

14.  Cassian  J.  Yuhaus,  "Pioneering  the  Retreat  Movement  in  America,"  in  Com- 
pelled to  Speak:  The  Passionists  in  America.  Origin  and  Apostolate  (New  York: 
Newman  Press,  1967). 

15.  The  advertisement  appearing  in  The  Sign,  6  (June  1927),  identified  the  six 
locations  as  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Brighton,  Massachusetts;  W.  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.;  Jamaica,  New  York;  Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Dunkirk,  New  York. 

16.  Personal  accounts  of  retreat  experiences  are  found  in:  Edward  B.  Maloney,  "I 
Am  For  It:  What  an  Intrigued  Soul  Personally  Discovered,"  The  Sign,  6  (June 
1927),  pp.  665-666,  and  Julia  O'Flann,  "The  Woman's  Side  of  It,"  The  Sign,  7 
(December  1927),  pp.  285-287. 
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17.  The  Sign,  1  (February  1922),  p.  22. 

18.  The  authors  of  shorter  references  to  the  Lay  Retreat  Movement,  appearing  in 
a  section  entitled  "Current  Fact  and  Comment",  are  not  identified. 

19.  The  Sign,  9  (April  1930),  pp.  529-532. 

20.  The  Sign,  9  (June  1930),  p.  674. 

21.  O'Flann,  p.  287. 

22.  Edward  W.  Joyce,  "Retreats  and  the  Lay  Apostolate,"  The  Sign,  1  (September 
1921),  p.  8. 

23.  George  Philson,  "The  Lay-Retreat  Movement  Necessary  in  America,"  The  Sign, 
1  (October  1921),  p.  29. 

24.  John  J.  Sullivan,  "The  Laymen's  Week-end  Retreat  League  of  Philadelphia," 
The  Sign,  1  (June  1922),  p.  16. 

25.  C.P.  Wilhams,  "Week-End  Retreats  for  Laymen,"  The  Sign,  4  (April  1925),  p.  384. 

26.  "Laymen's  Retreat  Convention,"  in  "Current  Fact  and  Comment,"  The  Sign,  7 
(November  1927),  p.  198. 

27.  William  J.  Lonergan,  S.J.,  "A  Catholic  Laymen's  Conference,"  America,  44:17 
(January  31,  1931),  p.  402. 

28.  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Chapters  of  the  Province  of  Saint  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
(Chapters  of  1911, 1914, 1917, 1920,  and  1923)  refer  to  retreats  for  the  laity.  The 
Nineteenth  Provincial  Chapter  (1917)  recommended  that  all  houses  take  up  the 
apostolate  of  lay  retreats.  The  Twenty-first  Provincial  Chapter  (1923)  mentions 
the  "notable  achievements"  of  lay  retreats.  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Chapters  of 
the  Province  of  Holy  Cross  (Chapters  of  1917  and  1923)  approve  of  and 
encourage  the  work  of  laymen's  retreats  "in  our  monasteries."  The  Seventh 
Provincial  Chapter  (1926)  refers  to  the  importance  of  mission  and  retreat  work. 
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John  Francis  Kobler,  C.R 

THE  ESTHETICS  OF 
LUMEN  GENTIUM  AND 
ICONOGRAPHICAL 
THEOLOGY 


In  the  generation  since  the  close  of  Vatican  II I  have  never 
heard  any  of  its  commentators  describe  its  ecclesial  reflec- 
tions as  a  "thing  of  beauty".  Of  course,  the  Council's  teach- 
ings are  more  than  an  esthetic  construct  since  vital  doctrinal 
and  human  realities  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  are  involved 
here.  But  beauty — particularly  in  modern  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences — is  a  benchmark  that  we  are  getting  a 
glimpse  into  the  authentic  workings  of  reality.  My  own 
appreciation  of  the  esthetic  dimensions  of  Vatican  IFs  teach- 
ing on  the  corporate  ecclesial  consciousness  is  the  fruit  of  a 
rather  convoluted  intellectual  development.  I  shall  de- 
scribe some  of  that  complex  religious  journey  in  this  intro- 
ductory chapter. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  I  should  mention 
that  the  reflections  in  this  chapter  largely  represent  a  brief 
synthesis  of  ideas  developed  in  my  previous  two  books  on 
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Vatican  11.  The  matter  has  been  precised  in  a  few  places  and 
reoriented  in  view  of  topics  to  be  handled  later  in  this  book. 
A  prominent  feature  of  this  chapter  is  that  it  is  developed 
out  of  my  own  autobiographical  context.  This  is  a  most 
important  epistemological  framework  when  dealing  with 
the  phenomenology  of  Vatican  II.  Phenomenology  deals 
with  living  experiences  which  arise  from  within  or  out  of  the 
depths  of  consciousness.  In  the  next  chapter  the  same  topic 
will  be  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  the  biographical  experi- 
ences of  Karol  Wojtyla. 

A  neglected  aspect  of  Vatican  II's  pastoral  theology  is  the 
biographical  witness  given  by  Paul  VI  in  his  various  speeches 
connected  with  the  Council.  Even  the  various  relationes  of 
Vatican  II  provide  not  merely  an  explanation  of  the  Council's 
documents  but  also  the  psychological  biography  of  its  Doc- 
trinal Commission.  As  a  study  in  renewal  and  conversion 
this  type  of  spiritual  biography  has  points  of  comparison 
with  Augustine's  Confessions,  Toward  the  end  of  this  chap- 
ter I  will  precise  what  I  mean  here  more  specifically  within 
the  context  of  the  Council's  overall  pastoral  enterprise.  The 
benefit  of  this  change  of  attitude  towards  the  documents  of 
Vatican  II  is  that  it  provides  an  existential  entree  into  the 
personhood,  either  individual  or  corporate,  of  those  who 
fabricated  its  pattern  of  thought. 

Lastly,  every  theological  interpretation  of  Vatican  II  to- 
day has  some  connection  with  history.  This  type  of 
hermeneutics  generally  focuses  on  human  events  in  mun- 
dane time,  but  occasionally  it  rises  to  embrace  a  cosmic 
history.  Generally,  professional  theologians  tend  to  focus  on 
a  narrowly  constricted  band  of  religious  issues:  e.  g.,  biblical 
history,  ecumenism,  developments  internal  to  Thomism  or 
the  Church,  contemporary  sociological  changes,  etc.  My  own 
view  of  the  history  of  ideas  is  much  more  expansive,  and  it 
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is  radicated  in  the  phenomenological  notion  of  inner  time- 
consciousness.  I  feel  this  is  the  only  adequate  view  to 
comprehend  the  historical  process  commensurate  with  the 
Council's  pastoral  effort  to  constitute  a  new  theological 
anthropology  on  a  global  scale.  This  challenge  to  birth  a 
"new  humanity"  able  to  grapple  constructively  with  or 
possibly  solve  the  problems  of  the  modern  world  is  a  moral 
responsibility  incumbent  on  every  intelligent  person,  re- 
gardless of  their  religious  persuasion. 

On  the  way  toward  vision 

In  1979,  on  the  occasion  of  my  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
ordination,  I  was  attending  our  provincial  chapter  in  De- 
troit. As  the  local  superior  of  our  Chicago  monastery,  I  was 
automatically  a  delegate.  While  at  the  chapter  I  had  a  dream 
one  night.  I  saw  myself  along  with  many  other  people  in  a 
well-lighted  and  spacious  cavern — much  like  one  found 
deep  in  the  recesses  of  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Cave.  We  were 
all  standing  around  at  leisure  as  though  we  were  on  a 
lunchbreak  from  our  work.  We  had  set  our  tools  in  an 
orderly  way  here  and  there  along  the  walls.  I  especially 
remember  a  small  family  group  across  from  me  down  toward 
the  left.  The  young  husband  was  leaning  against  the  wall  and 
looking  down  fondly  on  his  wife  who  was  pla5dng  with  the 
baby  on  her  lap.  As  I  contemplated  this  general  scene,  two 
convictions  overwhelmed  me.  The  place  was  a  mine,  and  it 
was  the  only  existence  I  had  ever  known. 

In  the  next  episode  of  the  dream  I  found  myself  exploring 
an  out-of-the-way  passage  of  the  cavern.  I  had  the  impres- 
sion this  was  one  of  the  things  I  typically  did  when  I  got  some 
time  for  myself.  In  my  progress  I  noticed  a  thin  beam  of  light 
coming  from  high  up  on  the  cavern  wall.  I  climbed  the  rocks 
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up  to  this  tiny  opening,  and  for  the  first  time  a  whole  new 
world  lay  before  me!  I  had  the  impression  I  was  high  up 
inside  a  great  mountain.  Outside  there  was  a  beautiful 
sunny  day.  Cottony  white  clouds  set  off  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Seabirds  dipped  and  soared  on  the  wing.  Tranquil  white 
breakers  rolled  with  a  slow  rhythm  onto  a  wide  beach 
stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  see.  The  beach  ran  along  a 
brilliantly  green  meadow  enhanced  with  patches  of  colorful 
flowers.  The  meadow  gradually  melded  into  a  line  of  gently 
rolling  hills  parallel  to  the  beach.  I  pressed  my  eye  to  this 
exhilarating  lookout  point  on  another  world  until  the  day 
passed,  and  I  could  see  no  more.  Here  the  dream  faded  out 
temporarily.  When  it  resumed,  I  could  see  myself  crawling 
on  all  fours  down  a  low  passageway  in  search  of  that  lost 
lookout  point  on  another  world.  In  this  torturous  progress 
I  kept  repeating  to  myself:  "I  saw  it.  I  know  I  saw  it." 

In  retrospect  it  somewhat  disturbed  me  that  there  were 
no  people  in  this  vision  of  beauty.  However,  my  mental 
temperament  has  a  penchant  for  cosmological  issues,  and 
now  I  think  a  certain  natural  symbolism  from  my  subcon- 
scious was  simply  reasserting  itself.  But  as  things  turned 
out,  this  dream  had  a  therapeutic  impact  on  my  life.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  I  realized  I  was  being  ground 
to  pieces  in  the  service  of  people.  You  must  recall  that  1979 
was  almost  fifteen  years  into  the  postconciliar  period.  I  no 
longer  care  to  detail  the  religious  dislocation  and  turmoil 
which  I  experienced  over  that  time.  The  center  on  which  I 
had  based  my  life  no  longer  seemed  to  be  holding.  As  a  result, 
I  asked  my  newly  elected  provincial  for  a  sabbatical.  I 
needed  to  rethink  my  whole  life  in  the  hope  of  discerning 
some  intelligible  order  in  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
postconciliar  Church.  This  meant  returning  ultimately  to 
the  documents  of  Vatican  II  itself,  but  my  intellectual  disori- 
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entation  was  so  great  at  that  time  that  I  was  not  really  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  do  any  clear-headed  reading  of  the  docu- 
ments. The  farthest  thing  from  my  mind  at  that  time  was 
that  any  sort  of  beauty  could  be  found  in  the  new  situation 
occasioned  by  Vatican  II.  My  sabbatical  lasted  nine  months, 
and  then  I  was  requested  to  return  to  work  in  one  of  our 
retreat  houses.  Although  I  was  very  much  tempted  at  that 
time  to  abandon  any  research  on  the  Council,  I  did  not.  As 
things  turned  out,  it  took  two  and  a  half  years  before  I  began 
to  gain  a  foundational  insight  into  its  style  of  reflection.  That 
is  the  story  I  would  like  to  tell  you  now. 

Towards  a  philosophy  of  consciousness 

My  research  began  as  a  quest  for  the  principles  in  the 
pastoral  theology  of  Vatican  II  which  should  shape  the 

i  application  of  management  theory  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  While  such  management  theory  was  relatively  clear  in 
contemporary  American  organizations,  after  only  about 
three  months  of  reading  I  realized  there  was  no  uniform  or 
widely  accepted  understanding  of  the  pastoral  theology  of 
Vatican  II.  Thereafter  much  of  my  two  and  a  half  years  of 
research  consisted  in  a  "Review  of  Life"  conducted  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  ideas.  ^  I  was  in  search  of  those  truths 
and  values  which  made  up  my  own  self-identity  both  as  a 
priest  and  as  a  human  being.  This  extended  reflection  had 
three  focal  points:  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  history  of 
science,  and  the  nature  of  historical  method.  These  currents 
of  thought  had,  for  the  most  part,  conditioned  the  modern 
practice  of  theology  as  an  academic  discipline.  Ultimately  I 
was  searching  for  "what  does  it  mean  to  be  a  human  being  in 
today's  world?"  The  Church's  "opening  to  the  world"  at 
Vatican  II  had  taught  me  in  an  acutely  experiential  way  that 
there  were  serious  problems  connected  with  this  project.  As 
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it  later  developed,  I  had  lucked  upon  the  only  intelligible 
context  within  which  any  scholar  could  approach  the 
Council's  world-ranging  style  of  reflection.  The  history  of 
ideas  also  prepared  me  for  the  rise  of  irrationalism  and 
Gnosticism  which  appeared  on  the  socio-political  scene  in 
the  Western  world  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  Unless  we  appreciate  this  most  impor- 
tant point  of  the  "two  cultures"  (i.e.,  a  scientific  rationalism 
confronted  with  an  equally  intense  abreaction),  we  cannot 
understand  why  Vatican  II  sought  a  "middle  way"  by  con- 
structing an  esthetic  projection  of  a  united  humanity  as  a 
"thing  of  beauty". 

During  the  first  third  of  this  century  a  certain  polariza- 
tion appeared  in  theological  reflection  within  the  Church 
itself.  (For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  omit  here  the  problems 
associated  with  the  rise  of  critical  historical  method;  that 
topic  will  be  treated  in  a  later  chapter.)  The  major  school  of 
thought,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  was  classical 
Thomism  represented  by  such  well-known  thinkers  as 
Garrigou-Lagrange,  Maritain,  and  Gilson.  The  essence  of 
classical  Thomism  is  an  epistemological  theory  of  philo- 
sophical realism:  we  really  know  the  "thing  in  itself  {Ding 
an  sich,  or  more  pertinently  to  our  ultimate  topic,  the  Homo 
Noumenon).  Such  epistemological  realism  is  grounded  on 
the  metaphysical  notion  of  intentionality,  a  topic  we  shall 
return  to  many  times  in  the  course  of  this  book.  Intentional- 
ity implies  two  things.  First,  the  human  mind  and  the 
extramental  world  are  placed  in  a  natural  resonance  with 
each  other.  Secondly,  in  its  functioning  the  mind  has  an  in- 
built directionality  or  capacity  to  discern  the  abstract  na- 
ture of  things.^ 

Thomism,  however,  had  a  serious  communication  prob- 
lem, at  least  in  Northern  Europe  where  much  of  secular 
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thought  was  dominated  by  Kantianism.  Here  I  feature  this 
theoretical  dimension  of  the  communication  problem  be- 
cause both  classical  Thomism  and  Kantianism  are  ulti- 
mately pointed  to  philosophical,  scientific  propositions.  As 
will  become  clear  later  in  this  book,  the  centrality  of  dog- 
matic propositions,  tightly  woven  within  a  system  of  logical 
deductions,  had  become  the  mainstay  of  Catholic  theology 
up  until  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  This  style  of  systematic 
theology  had  largely  been  intensified  by  the  Council  of 
Trent's  reaction  to  Protestantism  and  had  served  the  Church 
as  a  bastion  of  defense  during  the  turmoil  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment and  most  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  began  a  series  of  efforts  to 
break  out  of  this  rigidly  defensive  formulation  of  doctrine 
which  appealed  to  the  mind  rather  than  the  larger  existen- 
tial needs  of  the  "whole  man".  By  the  time  of  Vatican  II  this 
"classical"  style  of  theologizing  had  acquired  the  pejorative 
title  of  "non-historical  orthodoxy".  With  the  reader's  indul- 
gence I  here  omit  the  problem  of  Modernism  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  This  religious  problem  in  the  Church  is  directly 
connected  with  the  rise  of  critical  historical  method,  and  I 
have  reserved  the  formal  treatment  of  that  subject  for  a  later 
chapter. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  a  new  style  of  religious  reflection 
was  Teilhard  de  Chardin  who  sought  a  high-level 
rapproachment  with  paeleontology  and  cosmic  evolution. 
Much  more  pastoral  were  the  liturgical  reforms  advocated 
by  Beauduin  who  saw  a  pedagogical  need  for  the  vernacular 
to  give  the  "man  in  the  pew"  easier  access  to  religious  truths 
and  values.  This  extremely  popular  Liturgical  Movement 
antedated  by  almost  half  a  century  an3rthing  like  a  Biblical 
Movement  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  France,  where  much  of 
the  population  was  being  dechristianized,  there  were  the 
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priest-worker  movement  and  the  nouvelle  theologie 
(Danielou,  de  Lubac)  which  wanted  to  reenfranchize  the 
more  flexible  thought  patterns  of  the  early  Church  Fathers. 
Even  some  Thomists  (Congar,  Chenu,  Schillebeeckx)  were 
stretching  customary  thought  patterns  to  cope  with  new 
complexities  as  they  understood  them.^  Up  until  1943  when 
Pius  XII  issued  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu  biblical  studies 
grounded  in  critical  historical  method  were  only  a  back- 
ground issue  in  these  larger  efforts  to  rethink  communica- 
tion in  the  Catholic  Church.  Among  all  of  these  innovations 
to  develop  a  more  flexible  pluralistic  system  of  religious 
communication  for  the  purposes  of  either  dialogue  or  evan- 
gelization Transcendental  Thomism  enjoyed  the  greatest 
academic  respectibility.  In  its  progressive  development, 
consequently,  it  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Holy  See  to  itself,  as  did  the  earlier  Modern- 
ism or  the  nouvelle  theologie  during  the  1940s. 

The  original  pioneer  of  Transcendental  Thomism  was 
Joseph  Marechal.^  Marechal  accepted  the  Kantian  formula- 
tion of  the  epistemological  problem  but  wanted  to  enrich  it 
with  certain  Thomistic  insights  and  thus  restore  metaphys- 
ics in  modern  philosophy.  While  well-intentioned,  this  en- 
terprise was  not  particularly  successful  under  his  own 
aegis.  Marechal  stopped  writing  after  1935  due  to  poor 
health  and  also  because  his  work  was  misunderstood  and 
ineffectual.  However,  he  inspired  some  important  follow- 
ers, the  two  best  known  in  the  English-speaking  world  being 
Rahner  and  Lonergan.  As  I  studied  the  works  of  these  men — 
and  the  various  representatives  of  the  academy  mentioned 
in  the  previous  paragraph — I  discerned  a  gradual  shift 
taking  place  in  their  thought.  The  overt  metaphysical  con- 
cerns of  Thomism — ^whether  classical  or  transcendental — 
were  eclectically  fading  into  the  anthropological  concerns  of 
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well  known  European  phenomenologists  (e.g.,  Husserl, 
Scheler,  Heidegger,  Sartre,  and  Merleau-Ponty).  The  shift 
was  from  the  highly  intellectualized  philosophical  vision  of 
reality  typical  of  Thomism  to  a  lower-order  strategic  vision 
pointed  to  human  self-comprehension  and  decision-making. 

The  linkage  in  this  transition  to  a  more  anthropological 
focus  was  a  new  (or  at  least  quite  unfamiliar)  interpretation 
of  intentionality  oriented  to  the  discernment  of  concrete  or 
determinate  essences.  This  "new"  development  in  Thomistic 
thinking  also  signaled  a  certain  Postkantian  "turn  to  subjec- 
tivity" and  introduced  a  certain  twentieth-century  philoso- 
phy of  consciousness  (Bewusstseinsphilosophie)  into  mod- 
ern Catholic  thought.  By  1950  phenomenology  of  one  brand 
or  another  had  become  the  dominant  philosophical  mindstyle, 
at  least  in  Northern  Europe.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as 
the  previous  generation  had  tried  to  form  a  rapproachment 
with  Kantianism,  so  the  generation  of  theologians  after 
Marechal  tried  to  capitalize  on  phenomenolog^s  potential 
for  communicating  with  modern  human  beings  and  their 
existential  concerns.  Thomists  such  as  Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Maritain,  and  Gilson  largely  tended  to  distance  themselves 
from  these  developments.  For  this  they  paid  a  price.  As  the 
situation  became  more  polarized  during  the  late  1940s,  such 
Thomists  became  more  and  more  identified  as  propounding 
a  "non-historical  orthodoxy,"  the  catch-phrase  for  the  propo- 
sitional  type  of  "Roman  Theology".  As  for  myself,  it  was  this 
gradualistic  and  quite  subtle  attitude-shift  in  Catholic  think- 
ing which  stimulated  a  much  more  intense  interest  in 
phenomenolog/s  growing  relationship  with  philosophy  and 
theology. 

In  undertaking  a  more  serious  study  of  phenomenology  I 
turned  to  the  work  of  Edmund  Husserl,  the  "Father  of 
Phenomenology".  As  a  twentieth  century  enterprise,  his 
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methodology  was  a  serious  effort  to  innovate  a  conscious- 
ness-raising experience  in  scientific  and  philosophical  re- 
flection. His  objective  was  to  find  a  via  media  between 
Platonism  and  Anti-Platonism  (i.e.,  empiricism  and 
psychologism).^  Classical  Platonism  with  its  realm  of  "ab- 
stract essences"  no  longer  exercises  an  influence  on  secular 
philosophers.  Modern  Platonists  (e.g.,  Whitehead)  do  not 
take  their  essences  to  be  universals  in  the  traditional  sense. 
Since  such  unities  of  meaning  are  derived  from  or  pointed  to 
the  "concrete"  field  of  human  consciousness,  they  are  spo- 
ken of  as  "ideal  singularities"  or  "fully  determinate  es- 
sences". In  modern  thought,  therefore,  the  individual  and 
the  universal,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  tend  to  be  viewed  in  a 
blurred  or  fused  way.  In  Vatican  II's  structuring  of  Lumen 
Gentium  this  problem  surfaces  in  the  Council's  use  of  "con- 
crete universals"  (i.e.,  archetypes,  prototypes,  types,  sym- 
bols, and  models)  to  express  acting  or  dynamic  interper- 
sonal relationships  among  the  new  People  of  God.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  a  somewhat  more  modern  comparison,  it's  like 
looking  at  an  animated  computer  model  of  the  actual 
interworkings  of  the  organs  of  a  living  body  or,  perhaps 
more  aptly,  the  functioning  "ecological  system"  of  the  corpo- 
rate ecclesial  consciousness. 

While  this  style  of  reflection  does  not  lend  itself  to  rigid 
epistemological  clarity,  it  can  provide — under  an  overarching 
Thomistic  metaphysics — an  enriching  of  our  understanding 
of  the  psychic  (noetic)  functioning  of  our  human  conscious- 
ness. This  is  the  key  to  comprehending  the  esthetic  impact 
of  Lumen  Gentium  on  our  cognitive  and  emotional  sensibili- 
ties. Vatican  II,  however,  did  not  use  Husserl's  methodology 
in  its  rigorous  philosophical  form.  With  the  help  of  its 
previous  tradition  of  Thomistic  metaphysics  the  Council 
adapted  phenomenology  for  pastoral  purposes  in  order  to 
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find  a  via  media  between  objectivism  and  subjectivism  in  the 
field  of  religious  reflection.  This  "field"  is  called  the  "Be- 
tween" or  "In-Between"  (Metaxy)  by  such  thinkers  as  Ruber 
and  Voegelin.  In  the  Council's  adaptation  of  this  style  of 
reflection  we  have  to  appreciate  that  the  intentionalities, 
utilized  by  both  scholasticism  and  phenomenology,  function 
in  a  complementary  and  mutually  constructive  way.  This 
means  that  any  "ideal  singularities"  (i.e.,  determinate  es- 
sences or  symbols)  employed  by  the  Council,  have  a  dual 
directionality  in  their  concrete  unity.  Simultaneously  these 
symbols,  essences,  or  gestalts  have  both  a  doctrinal  (ad 
intra)  and  a  pastoral  (ad  extra)  function  to  communicate 
with  human  minds  existent  in  today's  world. 

The  vision  achieved 

Sometime  in  midsummer  of  1981 1  was  sitting  at  my  desk 
in  California.  I  had  a  general  familiarity  with  Husserl's  style 
of  reflection,  and  at  the  time  I  was  trying  to  integrate  the 
sense  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Lumen  Gentium:  i.e.,  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Church"  and  "The  People  of  God".  Suddenly, 
without  any  effort  on  my  part,  there  welled  up  from  the 
depths  of  my  consciousness  the  Vision  of  Christ  the  All- 
Beautiful  (Summa  Theologica  I,  q.  39,  art.  8),  God's  para- 
digm or  archetype  of  human  possibilities.^  What  was  dis- 
tinctive of  this  modernday  Vision  on  Mount  Tabor  was  that 
there  were  only  people  in  it!  By  that  I  mean  there  was  no 
modern  science,  no  ecology,  and  certainly  no  mere  world  of 
nature  such  as  I  had  dreamed  about  in  the  cavern.  It  was  a 
vision  of  the  Glorified  Christ  structuring  and  transforming 
modern  humanity's  cognitive  and  emotional  dynamisms, 
thereby  displaying  their  authentic  moral  directionality  and 
revealing  men  to  themselves.  In  its  inner  sense  this  vision 
was  an  esthetic  theophany  or  epiphany  of  the  Glorified 
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Christ;  in  its  external  implications  it  was  an  artistic  projec- 
tion of  a  new  humanity,  an  anthropogony.  As  Robert  N. 
Bellah  might  say,  it  was  a  reHgious  "re-envisioning  of  the 
human".  I  knew  in  an  instant  that  I  had  constituted  in  my 
mind's  eye  the  corporate  vision  shaping  the  rehgious  Hfeworld 
(Lebenswelt)  of  the  CathoHc  Church.'^  I  had  stumbled  on  the 
"theology  of  consciousness"  (Bewusstseinstheologie)  formu- 
lated by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  a  purposeful,  pasto- 
ral way.  In  other  words  the  teachings  of  Vatican  II  are  both 
christocentric  and  anthropocentric,  and  are  synthesized  in 
one  unique  PERSON  as  God's  own  model  for  humanity. 

Is  there  possibly  a  modern  analogue  to  this  type  of  artistic 
activity  which  would  help  us  to  comprehend  the  religious 
dynamisms  at  work?  A  helpful  source  for  me  has  been  Paul 
Evdokimov's  reflections  on  the  use  and  meanings  of  icons  in 
the  Orthodox  Church's  religious  consciousness.^  Only  quite 
recently  did  I  come  across  a  superb  historical  study  of 
"person"  in  Greek  Patristic  theology  and  its  relevance  to  the 
veneration  of  icons.  This  would  be  Christoph  Schonborn's 
study  of  the  Christ-Icon.^  This  understanding  of  religious 
images  has  been  shared  in  common  by  both  Eastern  and 
Western  Christianity  for  over  a  thousand  years,  and  I  shall 
take  up  this  topic  further  in  a  later  chapter.  What  is  signifi- 
cant about  this  fact  is  that  the  foundations  of  Vatican  II's 
pastoral  theology  are  closer  to  Orthodox  Christianity  than 
any  other  expressions  of  Christianity  found  in  the  West. 
Consequently,  Lumen  Gentium  presents  the  Taboric  Light 
of  the  Glorified  Christ  penetrating  the  prism  (or  intentional 
structures)  of  the  corporate  ecclesial  consciousness  as  the 
new  People  of  God.  Such  intentional  structures  cause  the 
white  light  of  Christ  to  break  into  a  totally  hominized  "color 
pattern"  based  on  experientially  or  existentially  compre- 
hensible "types"  (symbols)  of  spiritually  mature  persons. 
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These  ideal  model  persons  are  the  bishops,  laity,  religious, 
communion  of  saints,  and  Mary  discussed  in  chapters  three 
through  eight  in  this  dogmatic  constitution.  This  assembly 
of  value-person-types  presents  a  vision  of  the  Church  "with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle".  This  whole  reflective  process  also 
seems  to  be  a  theological  approximation  to  what  Gadamer 
would  call  a  Lichtmetaphysik,  a  "metaphysics  of  light", 
closely  related  to  his  "metaphysics  of  beauty".  There  is,  of 
course,  a  linkage  here  with  von  Balthasar's  extensive  writ- 
ings on  a  "theology  of  beauty". 

The  above  pastoral  re-envisioning  of  the  ecclesial 
communio,  as  shared  truth  and  mutual  love,  presents  a  sort 
of  "rainbow  coalition"  of  the  new  People  of  God.  By  that  I 
mean  it  is  a  dynamic,  interlinked  and  living  manifold:  i.e., 
none  of  the  above-mentioned  human  types  can  be  treated  in 
isolation  from  the  others.  In  any  reflection  on  chapter  four 
(laity),  for  example,  all  the  other  ecclesial  model  persons 
would  be  "appresented"  and  shape  this  reflection  accord- 
ingly. The  operative  paradigm  for  any  ecclesial  interper- 
sonal relationships  found  in  this  constitution  is  the  union  of 
truth  and  love  existent,  ultimately,  in  the  Trinity  (cf.  Lumen 
Gentium  #2-4),  which  structures  the  sense  of  God's  Plan  for 
the  "restoration  of  man".  ^^  If  Gaudium  et  Spes  portrays  "The 
Church  in  the  Modern  World",  then  Lumen  Gentium — in  the 
religious  tradition  of  Christian  iconography — presents  "The 
World  in  the  Modern  Church".  ^^  This  is  a  mystical  vision,  a 
mystagogical  catechesis,  in  the  living  present  of  the  Church, 
ever  the  same,  yet  ever  born  anew.  As  with  any  icon.  Lumen 
Gentium  is  not  meant  to  be  an  object  for  speculation  and 
scientific  theology,  but  an  object  promoting  prayer,  contem- 
plation, and  worship.  This  principle  should  have  an  impor- 
tant impact  on  our  understanding  and  adaptation  of  contem- 
porary liturgical  practice. 
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The  vision  as  a  call  to  love 

Once  we  realize  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  ecclesial 
field  of  consciousness  as  illumined  by  the  Light  of  the 
Glorified  Christ,  the  whole  dogmatic  constitution  on  the 
Church  becomes  readily  intelligible.  Chapter  two,  "The 
People  of  God",  represents  the  Mystical  Body  as  a  fully 
determinate,  pastoral  essence.  In  phenomenological  terms 
the  Mystical  Body  is  being  presented  as  a  living  body 
{Leih)}'^  However,  in  such  a  religious  field  of  consciousness 
(Lebenswelt)  human  djniamisms  can  exist  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  an  obediential  potency  to  be  conjoined  with 
the  Glorified  Christ.  Sin  is  absent  from  this  vision.  Some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  rationes  seminales  of  St.  Augus- 
tine or  the  semina  Verbi  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  these  trans- 
figured or  sublimated  dynamisms  represent,  in  an  inchoative 
but  quite  structured  way,  ideal  singularities  which  are 
intentionally  intelligible  only  in  the  Light  of  the  Glorified 
Person  of  Christ  as  God's  archetype  of  authentic  human 
possibilities.  In  the  following  chapters  (3-8)  these  inchoative, 
still  plastic  ideal  singularities  are  presented  as  concretely 
differentiated  "types":  i.e.,  ideal  model  persons  symbolizing 
'various  dimensions  of  the  new  People  of  God.  As  mentioned 
Ipreviously,  these  are  the  bishops,  laity,  religious,  commun- 
ion of  saints,  and  Mary.  Chapter  five  on  holiness  is  a  pastoral 
description  of  the  human  sense  of  God's  Plan  for  humanity 
and  is  a  more  concrete  specification  of  the  general  moral 
sense  of  the  new  People  of  God  in  the  second  chapter.  The 
jchapter  on  holiness  provides  the  God  oriented  {ad  intra) 
jcontextualization  of  the  ecclesial  consciousness  in  Lumen 
Gentium,  but  this  will  later  receive  an  additional  pastoral 
[ad  extra)  contextualization  in  Gaudium  et  Spes. 
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Whereas  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  dogmatic  constitu- 
tion project  the  Glorified  Christ  in  an  ex  abrupto,  tableau- 
hke  mystical  vision  (somewhat  along  the  lines  of  Christ  the 
Pantocrator),  chapters  three  through  eight  project  the  dy- 
namic, eschatological  (i.e.,  intentional)  thrust  of  the  new 
People  of  God  intent  on  holiness.  Mary  thus  appears  as  the 
concrete  paradigm  of  this  type  of  moral  striving  on  the  part 
of  the  Church — inserted  as  she  is  within  the  Church.  Hence, 
the  esthetic  structure  of  this  constitution  projects  the  Glo- 
rified Christ  as  the  archetype  of  humanity  (i.e.,  as  Transcen- 
dental Man,  the  New  Adam),  whereas  Mary  (Theotokos)  is 
the  prototype  of  the  Church  (i.e..  Transcendental  Woman, 
the  New  Eve).  As  core-symbols  abiding  in  the  ecclesial 
consciousness,  Christ  and  Mary  are  presented  as  God's 
concretely  applied  exemplars  of  value-person-types  comple- 
menting one  another.  Together  they  model  the  basic  reli- 
gious elements  of  a  divine-human  or  "incarnational"  com- 
munity of  love  (Liebesgemeinschaft),  as  Scheler  would  say. 
Paul  VI's  views  on  Vatican  II  as  the  sounding-board  for  such 
a  community  of  love  were  expressed  in  his  opening  speech 
at  the  Council's  fourth  and  final  session,  September  14, 
1965.^^  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  Church  is  here  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  new  Christian  humanism  or  anthropology 
in  her  search  for  the  "man  beyond  man",  for  new  Servant 
Leaders  adequate  to  the  complex  challenges  of  today's 
world. 

When  I  first  happened  upon  these  insights,  I  interpreted 
them  in  an  exclusively  cognitive  way.  That  was  due  to 
Husserl's  influence  on  my  thought.  This  cognitive  focus  was 
expressed  in  my  first  book  on  the  Council.  ^^  But  over  the 
past  eight  years,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Karol  Wojtyla/ 
John  Paul  II,  I  have  managed  to  correlate  these  cognitive 
insights  with  Max  Scheler's  emotive  intuitionism  of  values 
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(axiology).  This  correlation  of  thought  and  feehng  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  Councirs  pastoral  methodology. 
In  my  own  case,  for  example,  this  complementary  use  of 
Husserl  and  Scheler  has  allowed  me  to  appreciate  better  the 
experiential  sacramentality  implicit  in  the  Council's  teach- 
ing on  the  Church  as  the  Great  Sacrament  of  Christ.  As  far 
back  as  1202  A.D.  Pope  Innocent  III  reminded  us  that  there 
are  three  dimensions  to  the  Eucharist,  the  sacrament  to 
which  all  the  other  sacraments  are  pointed.  These  three 
dimensions  are:  (a)  its  empirical  species  or  appearances 
(sacramentum  et  non  res),  (b)  its  spiritual  power  to  generate 
unity  and  love  (res  et  non  sacramentum),  and  (c)  the  ultimate 
reality  grounding  and  coordinating  these  two  lower-order 
experiential  dimensions:  i.e.,  Christ  himself  (res  et 
sacramentum). 

Once  we  accept  Christ,  the  res  et  sacramentum,  as  the 
central  datum  of  revelation  and  faith,  then  the  consequent 
[experiential  effects/affects  in  the  field  of  religious  con- 
jsciousness  may  be  subjected  to  phenomenological  analysis. 
I  In  this  regard  I  have  found  Husserl  most  useful  for  reflection 
!on  the  sacramental  "appearances"  of  the  Church,  and  Scheler 
for  reflection  on  the  Church's  inner  dynamisms  of  love.  This 
style  of  reflection  is  quite  comparable  to  the  Neoplatonic 
tradition  of  contemplation  dominant  in  the  Church  until  the 
twelfth  century,  and  in  both  cases  the  Glorified  Christ 
provides  the  "Light",  the  principle  of  intelligibility  and 
normative  ordering  for  the  phenomena  under  consider- 
ation. Scheler's  style  of  ethical  reflection  also  has  a  further 
jutility.  His  emphasis  on  the  person  has  allowed  me  to 
jappreciate  that  the  new  Christian  humanism  formulated  by 
ithe  Council  is  an  updated  Christian  Personalism  adapted, 
\yet  transcendently  so,  to  the  complex  sensibilities  of  our 
era.  We  should  notice,  in  conclusion,  that  the  essentially 
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religious  role  {ad  intra)  of  Christ  specifying  and  coordinat- 
ing the  two  lower-order  {ad  extra)  dimensions  of  appear- 
ances and  love  manifested  in  our  sacramental  consciousness 
has  a  philosophical  counterpart  in  the  pastoral  methodol- 
ogy used  by  the  Council.  In  Vatican  IFs  style  of  reflection 
Thomistic  metaphysics  has  the  normative  (objectivistic) 
role  specifying  and  coordinating  the  two  lower-order  (sub- 
jectivistic)  phenomenological  analyses  of  knowledge  and 
love,  as  described  previously. 

At  this  point  let  me  state  what  may  at  first  appear  some- 
what startling.  The  axiomatic  foundation  for  the  whole  of 
Vatican  IFs  pastoral  theology  may  be  found  in  Lumen 
Gentium's  introductory  clause:  Lumen  gentium  cum  sit 
Christus,  i.e.,  "Since  Christ  is  the  Light  of  all  peoples  ..." 
Everything  else  in  all  the  Council's  documents  is  commen- 
tary on  that  basic  postulate.  Ad  intra  the  commentary  may 
be  a  presentation  of  the  pastoral  theology  implicit  in  this 
axiom,  or  the  commentary  may  present  some  potential 
pastoral  outreach  ad  extra  necessitated  by  today's  dislo- 
cated world.  To  understand  these  points  we  may  have 
recourse  to  the  phenomenological  framework  used  by  Rob- 
ert Sokolowski  for  referential  intentionality.^^  In  this  con- 
text reference  is  a  presentational  achievement  between 
speaker  (bishops)  and  addressee  (their  intended  audience). 
The  speaker  sets  up  his  target  (Christ)  and  also  the  stable 
context  (Light  of  all  peoples)  for  disclosure.  Within  the 
purposes  of  this  type  of  disclosure  the  original  referent  and 
the  context  express  the  beginning  of  the  total  disclosure.  As 
Sokolowski  also  points  out  and  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  my 
last  book  on  the  Council,  such  referential  intentionality  is  i 
open  to  deeper  levels  of  analysis  or  "deep  structures"  as  I 
prefer  to  say.^^  Within  the  larger  intent  of  Vatican  II  the 
axiom,  Christ  =  Light  of  all  peoples  (cf.  Lk  2:32),  provides  the 
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religious  foundation  for  a  pastoral  (not  a  speculative)  theol- 
ogy. It  also  grounds  the  epistemological  perspective  formu- 
lated by  John  XXIII  in  Humanae  Salutis  and  his  important 
radio  broadcast  of  September  11,  1962r  The  second  chapter 
of  my  first  book  on  the  Council  discussed  both  of  these 
points. 

I  have  discussed  the  technical  issues  connected  with  this 
style  of  reflection  in  my  second  book  on  the  Council. ^"^ 
However,  at  the  Council  the  iconographical  presentation  of 
such  "ideas",  patterns,  or  gestalts  (noemata,  "essences")  was 
not  made  with  elements  we  typically  associate  with  artistic 
productions.  The  language  symbols  used  in  its  documents 
provide  the  cultural  medium,  the  empirical  "appearances", 
of  the  Council's  religious  work  of  art.^^  By  utilizing  the 
intentional  directionality  of  such  symbols  a  reader  must 
pierce  their  veil  and  penetrate  beyond  such  cultural  phe- 
nomena (whether  words  or  propositions  as  sign  vehicles)  to 
discern  the  metanarrative,  transcultural  mystery  there. 
This  religious  endeavor  is  founded  on  a  Thomistic  under- 
standing of  intentionality:  e.  g.,  "the  living  faith  does  not  end 
at  the  intention  but  in  the  concrete  reality",  actus  credentis 
non  terminatur  ad  enuntiahile  sed  ad  rem}^  The  end  result 
of  this  quest  of  faith  (as  will  become  evident  in  the  next 
chapter)  is  a  mystical  participation  in  "The  Holy",  to  use 
Rudolf  Otto's  terminology. 

The  dogmatic  constitution  on  the  Church,  Lumen  Gentium, 
transcends  any  role  once  attributed  to  a  "scientific"  treatise 
;such  as  a  summa  theologica.  Even  more  so  does  it  differ  from 
I  modern  theological  dissertations  grounded  in  some  empiri- 
Ical,  positivistic  methodology.  Rather,  it  is  the  Journal  of  a 
jSowZ  or  The  Imitation  of  Christ  for  today's  corporate  ecclesial 
iconsciousness.  And  this  brings  up  a  very  important  issue. 
iCan  a  person  reflecting  on  the  corporate  consciousness  of 
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the  Church,  as  expressed  in  Lumen  Gentium,  engage  in  an 
act  of  worship  (latria)?  This  question  may  be  answered  by  i 
asking:  Can  a  person,  using  the  medium  of  an  icon,  a  crucifix,  ! 
or  a  bible,  perform  an  act  of  worship  (latria)?  The  answer  is  I 
"yes",  and  the  rationale  for  this  answer  derives  from  the 
Thomistic  understanding  of  religious  intentionality  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  paragraph.  In  this  light  the  reflec- 
tions of  Vatican  II,  at  least  in  its  major  constitutions,  may  be  j 
the  first  corporate  act  of  mysticism  since  the  era  of  the  Acts  | 
of  the  Apostles  or  Pentecost  itself.  As  a  religious  event,  a  | 
theophany,  it  does  analogously  exemplify  a  "Second  Pente- 
cost". Hidden  in  the  pages  of  Lumen  Gentium,  for  example,  | 
lies  a  living,  holographic  portraiture  of  the  new  People  of  i 
God  as  transfigured  by  the  Glorified  Christ.  The  conscious- 
ness-raising process  and  its  thought  patterns  used  at  the 
Council  are  so  innovative  that  we  may  draw  our  reflections 
to  a  close  by  asking  two  questions.  (1)  Who  was  the  idea-man 
behind  this  artistic  re-presentation  of  the  corporate  ecclesial 
consciousness?  (2)  Why  was  it  formulated  in  this  way? 

TheroJeofPaulVI 

Without  detailing  the  complex  historical  background  sup- 
porting this  assertion  we  can  say  that  Paul  VI  was  the 
creative  genius  who  first  projected  the  work  of  Vatican  II  as 
an  artistic  enterprise.^  A  contributing  influence  in  this 
decision  was  his  S5niipathy  with  ideas  earlier  formulated  by 
Cardinal  Suenens  with  the  encouragement  of  John  XXIII.  In 
carrying  out  this  great  undertaking  Paul  VI — like 
Michaelangelo — had  many  assistants  who  understood,  in 
one  or  other  degree,  what  he  was  trying  to  achieve.  Most  of 
these  were  bishops  and  theologians  from  Northern  Europe, 
and  one  of  them  was  later  elected  as  Pope  John  Paul  II.  I 
have  sprinkled  enough  German  technical  terms  throughout 
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this  essay  to  give  you  an  introductory  appreciation  of  their 
influence.  The  phenomenological  styUstics  of  Vatican  II  are 
very  much  a  twentieth-century  construct  of  the  Postkantian 
era.  For  serious  pastoral  purposes  this^  methodology  was  so 
reshaped  under  the  influence  of  revelation,  patristic  theol- 
ogy, and  traditional  Thomistic  intentionality  as  to  consti- 
tute a  New  Age  Consciousness  for  the  Church  in  contrast  to 
the  multiple  gnostic  forms  prevalent  in  Western  society 
today.^^  The  pastoral  justification  for  this  creative  under- 
taking is  the  enormously  complex  array  of  practical  prob- 
lems which  face  all  of  humanity  in  today's  fragmented  world. 
I  mentioned  previously  that  Paul  VI  viewed  Vatican  II  as 
a  religious  demonstration  model  of  a  "community  of  love"  in 
his  opening  speech  at  the  Council's  final  session,  September 
14, 1965.  It  was,  however,  in  his  last  talk  to  the  bishops  at  the 
close  of  Vatican  II  (December  7, 1965)  that  Paul  VI  was  most 
explicit  about  the  Council's  ecclesial  focus:  i.e.,  totus  homo 
phaenomenicus,  "the  whole  man  as  a  phenomenological 
entity".  This  is  really  a  descriptive  (doctrinal,  moral,  and 
esthetic)  amalgam  of  the  Whole  Christ,  the  Whole  Man,  and 
the  Total  Man  (Allmensch),  Scheler's  ideal  model  person  for 
a  prospective  era  of  world  peace  and  social  harmony.  Al- 
though the  religious  truths  and  values  structuring  this 
esthetic  vision  of  the  new  People  of  God  are  presented  as  an 
essentially  artistic  projection,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
I  appreciate  that  the  Council  is  structuring  a  "strategic  vi- 
!  sion"  of  cosmotheandric  proportions  for  the  restoration  of 
I  humanity  in  today's  turbulent  world.  In  the  pastoral  sense 
j  intended  by  the  Council  the  new  People  of  God  in  its  "fuller" 
I  sense  is  something ye^  to  be  built.  This  is  not  merely  a  project 
I  for  the  twenty-first  century  of  Christianity,  but  for  its  Third 
Millennium.  It  is  this  largely  subliminal  and  imperfectly 
I  grasped  appreciation  on  the  part  of  many  Catholics  which 
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today  orients  them  in  the  direction  of  various  shortsighted 
"poUtical  theologies".  At  Vatican  II  the  Church  only  man- 
aged to  lay  the  groundwork  for  her  pastoral,  anthropocen- 
tric  mission  of  seeking  a  united  humanity  as  her  goal  for  the 
Third  Millennium.  To  the  extent  that  this  complex  program 
has  not  been  well-understood,  postconciliar  efforts  to  imple- 
ment it  at  the  local  level  often  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Once  we  realize  what  the  finalized  objective  of  Paul  VI 
was,  we  can  go  back  through  the  documents  associated  with 
the  Council  and  trace  its  development.  The  main  source  for 
this  type  of  investigation  is  the  Acta  SynodaliaP  In  his  i 
opening  address  at  the  second  session  of  Vatican  II  Paul  VI 
said  that  the  Council's  primary  focus  would  be  on  the 
Mystical  Body  as  the  Whole  Christ.  Although  Pius  XII  had 
developed  a  "full"  notion  of  the  Mystical  Body  largely  in 
objectivistic,  scholastic  language,  the  Church  was  now  in- 
tent on  a  "fuller"  appreciation  of  this  mystery  shaping  her 
self-identity.  (If  we  may  be  allowed  to  view  Pius  XII  as  a 
clinical  anatomist  of  the  Mystical  Body,  Paul  VI  was  now 
interested  in  developing  a  therapeutic,  "wholistic"  appre- 
ciation of  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  living  Body  of 
Christ.)  This  appreciation  would  be  educed  from  the  actual 
functioning  of  the  bishops'  group-consciousness  (conscientia) 
by  way  of  their  shared  dialogue  at  the  Council.  This  partici- 
patory process  would  eventually  culminate  in  a  corporate 
recognition  process  (agnitio)  whereby  the  Church  would 
gain  a  "fuller"  grasp  of  her  authentic  self-identity  in  todays 
world.  Agnitio,  we  might  recall,  was  a  foundational  cogni- 
tive principle  in  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  Church's 
theological  reflection,  which  was  shaped  by  a  Neoplatonic 
outlook  on  the  human  thought  processes. ^^  In  spite  of  two 
thousand  years  of  intellectual  development  the  contempo- 
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rary  Church  is  here  in  quest  of  a  "second  naivete",  such  as 
existed  in  the  early  Church  when  Christians  viewed  re- 
vealed truths  and  values  with  "fresh  eyes". 

Paul  VI  realized  that  he  was  suggesting  a  procedure  both 
complex  and  precarious.  In  his  encyclical  Ecclesiam  Suam 
he  later  pointed  out  the  need  to  balance  the  Council's 
subjectivistic  religious  reflections  with  the  previous  objec- 
tivistic  tradition.  (In  Kantian  terminology  this  would  be  like 
providing  a  correlated  grasp  of  both  the  Homo  Phenomenon 
and  the  Homo  Noumenon.)  Paul  VI's  justification  for  this 
modally  different  style  of  reflection  was:  "...if  this  mental 
discipline  is  carefully  coordinated  with  that  habit  of  mind 
whereby  a  man  discovers  objective  truth,  the  investigation 
of  one's  conscious  knowledge  may  well  lead  to  a  greater 
knowledge  of  oneself,  one's  dignity  as  a  human  being,  one's 
intellectual  power  and  practical  ability"  (#28).  Once  again 
we  here  appreciate  that  the  religious  focus  of  Paul  VI  and 
the  Council  is  simultaneously  dealing,  in  a  recursive  way, 
with  humanistic,  anthropocentric  concerns. 

The  role  of  John  XXIII 

The  humanistic  and  anthropocentric  focus  of  Vatican  II 
was  established  by  John  XXIII's  Humanae  Salutis.  This  was 
the  apostolic  constitution  whereby  he  convoked  the  Council 
on  December  25,  1961.  Here  his  essential  insight  was  that 
the  world's  peoples  were  in  a  "Time  of  Troubles"  such  as 
discerned  in  the  great  civilizations  of  antiquity  before  their 
decline.  This  crisis  had  three  aspects:  (1)  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war,  (2)  the  decadent  humanism  of  atheistic  materi- 
alism and  affluent  hedonism,  and  (3)  the  growing  problem  of 
world  poverty.  His  diagnosis  of  this  dangerous  situation  was 
that  mankind's  advances  in  technology  had  not  been  matched 
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with  a  comparable  progress  in  moral  growth.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  pope  wanted  the  Church  to  assume  a 
moral  leadership  role  in  remedying  this  situation. 

This  therapeutic  intent  perdured  throughout  the  whole 
work  of  the  Council.  In  his  final  talk  to  the  bishops,  men- 
tioned earlier,  Paul  VI  could  say:  "The  old  story  of  the 
Samaritan  has  been  the  model  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
Council".  This  anthropocentric  thrust  culminated  in  the 
pastoral  constitution,  Gaudium  et  Spes,  "The  Church  in  the 
Modern  World".  The  moral  challenge  of  this  document 
solicits  mankind  to  ascend  up  to  the  next  anthropological 
ledge  of  development  in  quest  for  a  more  authentic  human- 
ity in  our  Post-Hiroshima,  Postmodern  age.  Paul  VI  later 
called  this  program  the  quest  for  a  "new  civilization  of  love". 
Here  we  might  recall  an  important  theme  of  the  Council: 
"The  Church  which  civilizes  by  evangelizing".  However 
much  there  may  be  a  theophany  or  epiphany  of  the  Glorified 
Christ  in  the  dogmatic  constitution.  Lumen  Gentium,  this 
vision  of  the  "beautiful  people"  is  ultimately  oriented  to  a 
most  serious  theology  of  the  cross  in  the  latter  portion  (#53- 
93)  of  the  pastoral  constitution,  Gaudium  et  Spes.  In  this 
down-to-earth  context  John  Paul  II  has  also  spoken  of  a  "new 
civilization  of  work". 

Conclusion 

The  architectonic  question  which  shaped  the  work  of 
Vatican  II  was  formulated  in  its  first  session:  "Church,  what 
do  you  say  of  yourself?"  Paul  VI  appropriated  this  question 
as  a  quest  for  a  "fuller"  expression  of  the  Church's  inner  self- 
identity  in  toda/s  world.  With  the  aid  of  phenomenology, 
supplemented  with  biblical,  patristic,  and  Thomistic  themes 
in  theology,  he  orchestrated  an  esthetic  vision  of  Christ  the 
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All-Beautiful  enfleshed  in  the  human  dynamisms  of  today's 
corporate  ecclesial  consciousness.  Pope  John,  however,  was 
more  overtly  interested  in  something  far  more  practical: 
i.e.,  a  display  of  religious  efficiency  in  solving  modern  world 
problems.  Neither  pope  was  interested  in  a  Council  exhib- 
iting a  great  speculative,  "scientific"  exercise  in  theology, 
particularly  one  based  on  an  empirical,  positivistic  method- 
ology. In  his  opening  speech  at  the  Council  Pope  John  was 
quite  explicit  on  that  point:  "For  this  a  council  was  not 
necessary".  Rather,  he  wanted  the  bishops  to  express  the 
traditional  heritage  of  the  faith  in  a  modally  different  way 
better  attuned  and  adapted  to  modern  sensibilities.  He  was 
convinced  that  this  would  make  Catholic  moral  teaching 
and  witness  more  effective  in  the  temporal  order. 

This  is  exactly  what  Paul  VI  set  his  mind  to  accomplish, 
but  he  carried  out  his  program  in  a  quite  innovative  and 
creative  way.  He  felt  that  the  religious  decisionism  implicit 
in  John's  call  for  renewal  could  best  be  served  by  re-present- 
ing the  new  People  of  God  as  the  sacramental  image  of 
Christ  the  All-Beautiful.^^  In  this  vision  of  a  united  human- 
I  ity  the  Church  appears  as  MAN  (the  "soul")  written  in  large 
1  letters,  as  Plato  used  to  say  of  the  Greek  polls.  More 
I  accurately,  in  this  vision  the  Church  appears  as  PERSON 
I  written  in  large  letters.  As  the  groundwork  of  a  formation 
program  to  produce  spiritually  mature  persons.  Lumen 
j  Gentium  provides  an  esthetic  catechesis  via  effective  and 
I  affective  religious  symbols.  This  contemporary  expression 
I  of  an  artistic  volition  (Kunstwollen)  implies  a  dual  thrust  or 
I  dynamic  in  the  CounciFs  renewal  effort.  United  with  an 
i  esthetic  appreciation  of  the  Church  there  is  a  concomitant 
i  stimulus  to  love  and  service  commensurate  with  this  image 
i  of  divine-human  beauty  as  it  today  resides  as  a  living  force 
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in  the  corporate  ecclesial  consciousness.  In  terms  of  the 
genesis  of  the  new  humanity  yet  to  be  born,  Vatican  II's 
pastoral  formulation  a  "theology  of  beauty"  and  its  esthetic 
vision  of  the  Church  as  a  "community  of  love"  are  the  moral 
equivalent  of  the  invention  of  fire  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity's  Third  Millennium. 


^  NOTES 

An  easily  readable  introduction  to  the  history  of  ideas  may  be  found  in  Richard 
Tarnas,  The  Passion  of  the  Western  Mind:  Understanding  the  Ideas  That  Have 
Shaped  Our  World  View  (NY:  Ballantine  Books,  1991).  The  history  of  ideas, 
especially  within  a  religious/Thomistic/phenomenological  context,  will  be  pro- 
gressively specified  in  the  following  chapters  of  this  book. 
Readers  familiar  with  my  second  book  on  the  Council  know  that  I  refer  to  the 
pastoral  essences  of  Vatican  II  as  concrete  universals.  Even  though  I  work  out 
of  a  Thomistic  philosophy,  I  realize  that  the  term,  "concrete  universal", 
originated  with  Hegel.  See  R.  G.  Miller,  "Universals",  New  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia, vol.  14  (NY:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1967),  p.  455.  Twentieth-century 
phenomenology  was  developed  as  a  reaction  to  Kantianism,  positivism,  and 
psychologism,  so  the  concrete  universals  of  phenomenology  have  a  sense 
different  from  that  found  in  Hegel.  In  Thomism  essences  of  "first  intention"  (i.e., 
pure  intuition)  are  forms  dissociated  as  far  as  possible  from  their  material 
embodiment;  hence,  they  are  by  nature  "abstract"  and  are  pointed  toward  that 
higher  level  of  meaning  typical  of  logic,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics.  The 
early  Husserl  of  the  Logical  Investigations  was  viewed  as  quite  close  to  this 
position  and  as  propounding  a  "new  scholasticism".  See  Edith  Stein,  Edith  Stein: 
Life  in  a  Jewish  Family,  1891-1916:  An  Autobiography  (Washington,  DC:  ICS 
Publications,  1986),  p.  250.  By  the  simple  attitude  change  involved  in  predication 
and  judgment  about  existing  things  such  abstract  essences  or  universals  may 
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be  applied  to  material  existents  (from  which  they  are  often  derived)  and 
appreciated  as  concrete  universals. 

3.  On  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Congar  and  Chenu  see  William  Henn,  OFM 
Cap.,  The  Hierarchy  of  Truths  According  to  Yves  Congar,  OP  (Rome:  Editrice 
Pontificia  Universita  Gregoriana,  1987),  pp.  11-14.  The  issue  of  the  nouvelle 
theologie  has  been  well  handled  in  Marcellino  D'Ambrosio,  "Ressourcement 
theology,  aggiornamento,  and  the  hermeneutics  of  tradition".  Communio 
XVIII:4  (Winter,  1991)  530-555. 

4.  A  recent  interpretation  of  this  development  is  Gerald  A.  McCool,  SJ,  From  Unity 
to  Pluralism:  The  Internal  Evolution  of  Thomism  (NY:  Fordham  University 
Press,  1989).  Needless  to  say,  McCool's  thesis  has  not  been  well  received  by 
many  Thomists.  See  John  F.  X.  Knasas  (ed.),  Thomistic  Papers  VI  (Houston: 
Center  For  Thomistic  Studies  1994). 

5.  See  J.  N.  Mohanty,  Phenomenology  and  Ontology  (The  Hague:  Martinus 
Nijhoff,  1970),  pp.  107-108,  114,  155-156.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Husserl's  philosophy  embraced  a  much  broader  span  of  issues  than  those  under 
consideration  here.  See  John  J.  Drummond  (ed),  "Edmund  Husserl".  American 
Catholic  Philosophical  Quarterly  LXVI:2  (Spring,  1992)  131-275. 

6.  See  Umberto  Eco.  The  Esthetics  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1988),  pp.  122-125;  on  symbolism  (pp.  142,  144-146). 

7.  On  "Lifeworld"  see  J.  N.  Mohanty,  Edmund  Husserl's  Theory  of  Meaning,  Third 
edition  (The  Hague:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1976),  pp.  137-143. 

8.  Paul  Evdokimov,  The  Art  of  the  Icon:  A  Theology  of  Beauty  (Redondo  Beach, 
CA:  Oakwood  Publications,  1990).  This  should  be  supplemented  with  Peter  C. 
Phan,  Culture  and  Eschatology:  The  Iconographical  Vision  of  Paul  Evdokimov 
(NY:  Peter  Lang,  1985). 

9.  Christoph  Schonborn,  God's  Human  Face:  The  Christ-Icon  (San  Francisco: 
Ignatius  Press,  1994). 

10.  The  most  important  book  on  this  theme  is  Gerhart  B.  Ladner,  The  Idea  of 
Reform:  Its  Impact  on  Christian  Thought  and  Action  in  the  Age  of  the  Fathers, 
Revised  edition  (NY:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1967). 

11.  This  theme  of  "the  world  within  the  world"  (which  should  be  seen  in  relationship 
to  the  phenomenological  theme  of  the  "lifeworld")  has  a  further  dimension  in 
modern  natural  sciences.  See  John  D.  Barrow,  The  World  Within  The  World 
(NY:  Oxford  University  Press,  1988).  This  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
John  D.  Barrow,  Theories  of  Everything:  The  Quest  for  Ultimate  Explanation 
(NY:  Ballantine  Books,  1991). 

12.  On  the  important  theme  of  the  "body"  and  some  of  its  phenomenological 
implications  see  J.  N.  Mohanty,  The  Possibility  of  Transcendental  Philosophy 
(Boston:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1985),  pp.  241-246. 
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13.  The  Latin  text  is  given  in  Constitutiones,  Decreta,  Declarationes:  Sacrosanctum 
Oecumenicum  Concilium  Vaticanum  II  (Typis  Polyglottis  Vaticanis,  1966),  pp. 
992-1011.  An  English  translation  may  be  found  in  Floyd  Anderson  (ed),  Council 
Daybook:  Vatican  II,  Session  4,  Sept.  14,  1965  to  Dec.  8,  1965  (Washington,  DC: 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  1966),  pp.  4-7. 

14.  John  F.  Kobler,  Vatican  II  and  Phenomenology:  Reflections  on  the  Life-World 
of  the  Church  (Boston:  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1985). 

15.  Robert  Sokolowski,  Pictures,  Quotations,  and  Distinctions:  Fourteen  Essays 
in  Phenomenology  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1992),  pp. 
195-196. 

16.  John  F.  Kobler,  Vatican  II,  Theophany,  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Man:  The 
Council's  Pastoral  Servant  Leader  Theology  for  the  Third  Millennium  (NY: 
Peter  Lang,  1991),  pp.  172-184. 

17.  John  F.  Kobler,  op.  cit.  (n.  16  supra). 

18.  For  the  close  interlinkage  of  language,  historicity,  sedementation,  and  the 
lifeworld  see  J.  N.  Mohanty,  op.  cit.  (n.  11  supra),  pp.  219-222.  For  a  booklength 
treatment  of  language  in  Husserlian  phenomenology  see  Robert  Sokolowski, 
Husserlian  Meditations:  How  Words  Present  Things  (Evanston:  Northwest- 
ern University  Press,  1974). 

19.  Summa  Theologica  II-II,  q.  1,  art.  2,  ad  2.  This  statement  on  the  religious 
application  of  intentionality  is  extremely  important  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  book,  as  will  become  evident  when  we  discuss  the  mystical  theology 
of  John  of  the  Cross  in  the  next  chapter.  See  Karol  Wojtyla,  Faith  According 
to  Saint  John  of  the  Cross  (San  Francisco:  Ignatius  Press,  1981),  esp.  pp.  269- 
270  where  this  passage  is  correlated  with  others  in  St.  Thomas  (pp.  271-272) 
in  order  to  illumine  the  teachings  of  John  of  the  Cross. 

20.  For  a  popular  introduction  to  Paul  VI's  concern  for  the  arts  and  his  esthetic 
appreciation  of  the  Transfiguration  see  "The  Unknown  Paul",  Inside  the 
Vatican  (Jan.,  1994)  26-35.  He  has  been  called  "the  Pope  of  the  Transfiguration" 
by  John  Paul  IL 

21.  On  contemporary  gnostic  forms  of  New  Age  Consciousness  in  the  West  see  Ted 
Peters,  The  Cosmic  Self:  A  Penetrating  Look  At  Today's  New  Age  Movements 
(San  Francisco:  HarperCollins,  1991). 

22.  Acta  Synodalia  Sacrosancti  Concilii  Oecumenici  Vaticani  II,  4  vols,  in  26  folio 
vols.  (Typis  Polyglottis  Vaticanis,  1970-1980). 

23.  For  a  perceptive  analysis  of  agnitio  ("recognition")  within  the  Neoplatonic 
tradition  of  mysticism  see  Thomas  M.  Tomasic,  "Neoplatonism  and  the  Mysti- 
cism of  William  of  St. -Thierry",  in  Paul  Szarmach  (ed).  An  Introduction  to  the 
Medieval  Mystics  of  Europe  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press, 
1984),  pp.  73-74.  Although  made  from  an  idealist  point  of  view,  the  following 
statement  is  quite  interesting:  "[...]  I  discovered  that  recognition  (Anerkennen) 
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has  recently  become  a  topic  of  considerable  interest  in  German  scholarship. 
Anerkennen  is  the  rubric  under  which  German  idealism  discussed  the  topic  of 
the  Other,  intersubjectivity,  the  interhuman.  The  discovery  of  this  story — all 
but  unknown  in  English — provided  additional  reasons  to  believe  that  Hegel's 
thought  had  not  penetrated  very  far  beyond  the^borders  of  his  homeland." 
Robert  R.  Williams,  Recognition:  Fichte  and  Hegel  on  the  Other  (Albany:  State 
University  of  New  York  Press,  1992),  pp.  xiii-xiv. 
24.  While  this  may  be  an  extremely  lofty  vision  of  the  Church,  it  is  really  not 
complete.  The  fullness  of  salvation  only  comes  in  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Some  of  this  may  become  clearer  in  the  next  chapter  when  we  reflect 
on  Wojtyla's  treatment  of  John  of  the  Cross. 
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Malcolm  Cornwell,  C.P. 


Jesus'  Compassion 

for  Sinners 

in  the  Gospel  of  Luke 


During  the  Lenten  and  Easter  seasons  we  interrupt  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  for  the  year  of  1995  to  observe 
the  Church's  seasons  of  repentance  and  renewal.  During 
these  seasons  we  naturally  think  of  God's  compassion  and 
[restoration  of  sinners  through  the  Passion,  Death  and  Res- 
jurrection  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  However,  in  this  special  year, 
|in  which  we  read  and  celebrate  the  Gospel  of  Luke  on  the 
jSundays  of  Ordinary  Time,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we 
'spend  additional  time  considering  the  theme  of  Jesus'  com- 
passion for  sinners  as  an  aid  to  our  prayer  and  preaching 
throughout  this  special  year  of  Lucan  reflection. 
I  Throughout  the  Gospel  of  Luke  there  are  many  evident 
jthemes:  Jesus'  following  the  lead  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus  as  a 
person  of  prayer,  and  Jesus  as  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God. 
|^\mong  the  most  consistent  and  beautifully  developed  themes 
jin  Luke's  text  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  compassion  of 
I  Jesus  for  sinners.  Luke  does  this  by  drawing  our  attention 
'to  three  movements  or  gestures  of  outreach  in  Jesus'  minis- 
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try:  Jesus  calls  sinners,  Jesus  eats  with  sinners  and,  unique 
to  Luke,  Jesus  dies  with  sinners. 

Jesus  Calls  Sinners 

As  the  Gospel  of  Luke  unfolds,  Jesus  begins  to  call  sinful 
people  to  new  life.  What  is  unique  to  Luke  is  that  this  call  is 
linked  to  the  invitation  Jesus  extends  to  his  first  disciples, 
indeed  to  Peter  himself.  In  Luke,  Jesus'  inaugural  call  to  the 
first  disciples  is  a  call  which  invites  them  to  begin  extending 
his  invitation  to  others.  Not  even  Peter's  protest  will  dis- 
suade Jesus  from  calling  him.  "I  am  a  sinful  man!"  (Lk  5:8), 
Peter  exclaims,  but  this  does  not  prevent  Jesus  from  inaugu- 
rating his  mission  of  calling  disciples  to  call  others  to  follow 
him.  Thus  with  James  and  John  and  all  the  others,  we  arei 
invited  to  share  in  the  kingdom  ministry  of  calling  sinners. 
For,  "Jesus  said  to  Simon,  'Do  not  be  afraid;  from  now  on  you 
will  be  catching  people'  "  (Lk  5:10).  This  has  implications  for 
both  individuals  and  for  the  institution  of  the  Church.  As 
individuals  we  are  called  not  because  of  our  accomplish- 
ments or  qualifications,  but  because  of  our  need  for  salva- 
tion. As  an  institution  the  community,  which  we  call  Church 
and  believe  is  guided  by  Peter  to  this  day,  is  a  community  of 
sinners  called  not  to  self-righteousness,  but  to  humble 
service.  We  are  all  called  to  repentance  and  to  spread  the 
good  news  of  forgiveness  in  Christ's  name  (Cf.  Lk  24:47).  In 
Luke's  mind  we  are  witnesses  to  Christ's  ministry  of  com-j 
passion.  He  challenges  us  to  see  that  we  are  called  andj 
commissioned  to  proclaim  "repentance  and  forgiveness  ...  ini 
his  name"  (Lk  24:47). 

The  Call  of  Levi 

The  call  of  Levi  is  not  unique  to  Luke,  but  it  is  important 
because  the  category  of  tax  collector  is  symbolic  of  so  many 
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other  marginal  people  called  by  Jesus:  lepers,  adulterers, 
gentiles,  women,  even  public  sinners.  It  is  also  important 
because,  after  the  call  of  Levi,  Jesus  joins  him  at  table  with 
Levi's  friends,  welcomed  as  well.  It  is  there  at  a  sinner's 
table  that  Jesus  makes  his  mission  even  clearer:  "I  have 
come  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance" 
(Lk  5:32).  We  will  look  at  the  implications  of  meal  scenes  in 
a  moment,  but  first  a  reflection  on  how  Jesus  continues  to 
call  sinners  today  through  preaching  on  the  parables,  espe- 
cially the  Parables  of  Divine  Compassion. 

The  Parables  of  Divine  Compassion 

The  introduction  of  Luke's  Chapter  15  states:  "Now  all  the 
tax  collectors  and  sinners  were  coming  near  to  him.  And  the 
Pharisees  and  the  scribes  were  grumbling  and  saying,  This 
fellow  welcomes  sinners  and  eats  with  them' "  (Lk  15:1-2). 
The  grumbling  of  the  Pharisees  invites  us  to  look  at  the 
stories  with  special  attention.  They  are  so  familiar  that  we 
are  inclined  to  overlook  little,  yet  significant,  details.  Three 
things  are  lost,  all  are  found.  There  is  extraordinary  behav- 
ior on  the  part  of  the  persons  searching  for  what  is  lost.  The 
result  in  each  case  is  joy. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  our  concentration  on  the  lost 
iobjects  or  person,  or  even  that  in  the  first  two  stories  it  is 
both  a  man  (shepherd)  and  a  woman  (housewife)  who  mirror 
the  Divine  Compassion  that  we  overlook  that  the  ultimate 
restoration  is  to  a  group:  a  flock,  a  collection  of  coins,  a 
iPamily.  In  the  third  story  this  is  very  evident.  More  than  a 
father  and  a  son,  there  is  also  a  brother,  a  relationship  to 
Ifamily,  even  a  household  with  servants.  Most  likely,  all  will 
be  involved  in  preparing  and  enjoying  the  banquet.  These 
Darables  image  not  only  the  call  of  Jesus  to  sinners,  but  also 
lis  invitation  to  sit  at  table  with  him  and  experience  the 
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fellowship  of  that  call  in  the  banquet  of  kingdom  life.  Per- 
haps these  stories  are  a  collective  image  of  the  reconciling 
community  to  which  we  are  all  called  and  in  which  we 
continually  hear  the  echo  of  the  voice  who  exclaims:  "Rejoice 
with  me." — "Rejoice  with  me." — "Let  us  eat  and  celebrate..."— 
"...and  rejoice"  (Lk  15:6,9,23,32). 

Jesus  Eats  with  Sinners 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  meal  in  the  house  of  Levi  is 
an  invitation  to  a  change  of  heart  (Lk  5:27-32).  Moving  on  in 
the  gospel,  there  are  several  more  scenes  at  table.  In  the 
home  of  a  Pharisee,  Jesus  meets  a  woman  who  weeps  at  his 
feet  and  dries  them  with  her  hair.  Jesus  proclaims  she  is 
forgiven  because  of  her  great  love.  This  prompts  those  at 
table  with  him  to  ask,  "Who  is  this  who  even  forgives  sin?" 
(Lk  7:49). 

Not  exactly  a  table  scene,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  is 
written  to  parallel  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus  at  the  Last 
Supper.  The  motif  of  the  Twelve  requesting,  distributing 
and  collecting  leftover  food  portrays  a  renewed  Israel  as  a 
healing,  nourishing  community  whose  members  are  actively 
involved  in  the  ministry  of  table  fellowship.  Because  of  the 
large  scale  of  this  event,  the  scene  is  more  like  that  of  a 
picnic  at  a  family  reunion  than  a  formal  in-house  banquet. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  food,  there  is  fellowship  and,  above  all, 
there  is  Jesus  directing  the  activities  of  his  community  (Lk 
9:10-17). 

Parables  about  Meals  and  Food 

While  not  an  exact  counterpart  to  his  Parables  of  Divine 
Compassion,  Luke  does  have  several  stories  in  which  nour- 
ishment and  hospitality  are  an  extension  of  the  theme  of 
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compassion.  In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  it  is  the 
outcast  Samaritan  who  provides  comfort  and  care  for  the 
person  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  robbers.  Bringing  the  man 
to  an  inn,  a  place  of  healing,  hospitality  and  nourishment, 
the  Samaritan  provides  the  compassionate  care  that  official 
religious  leaders  neglected  to  give  (Lk  10:25-37).  We  have 
already  looked  at  the  story  we  call  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  is, 
however,  important  to  note  that  it  is  the  reconciled  son  who 
stands  as  a  silent,  yet  active,  minister  along  side  his  compas- 
sionate father,  pleading  with  the  elder  son  (his  brother)  to 
join  in  the  meal  of  reconciliation  and  rejoicing  (Lk  15:11-32). 
Finally,  Luke  alone  recounts  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  a 
poor  beggar  named  Lazarus.  This  is  a  judgement  story.  Jesus 
says  the  rich  man,  who  ignored  the  needs  of  the  poor,  found 
his  reward  in  life,  while  Lazarus'  final  reward  is  in  everlast- 
ing life.  What  he  was  once  denied  at  the  table  of  the  rich  man 
in  life,  he  will  now  find  in  the  abundance  of  eternal  life  (Lk 
16:19-31).  What  is  unique  to  these  stories  is  that  the  outcasts 
now  become  ministers  of  compassion  and  motivators  of 
conversion. 

More  Meals — More  Mercy 

Another  incident  in  Luke's  gospel  that  is  unique  to  his 
story  is  the  day  Jesus  passed  through  Jericho  on  the  way  to 
Jerusalem.  Zacchaeus,  a  wealthy  chief  tax  collector,  is  up  a 
tree  because  he  was  short  of  stature  and  wants  to  see  what 
Jesus  is  like.  In  this  scene  Jesus  is  like  someone  who, 
iiespite  the  laughing  crowd,  will  call  Zacchaeus  down  from 
|:he  tree  and  invite  himself  for  lunch.  We  have  already  noted 
I  Jesus'  compassion  for  tax  collectors.  This  is  noted  once  again 
|n  the  stunned  reaction  of  the  crowd.  "He  has  gone  to  be  the 
i^uest  of  one  who  is  a  sinner"  (Lk  19:7).  As  a  result  of  their 
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conversation,  Jesus  declares  to  Zacchaeus,  "Today  salvation! 
has  come  to  this  house"  (Lk  19:9). 

The  final  two  meal  stories  in  Luke  surround  the  Passion! 
Narrative.  One  is  the  meal  in  the  upper  room  on  the  night] 
before  Jesus  died.  The  other  is  the  meal  with  the  wayward 
and  confiised  disciples  in  their  dwelling  at  Emmaus. 

The  Rented  Room 

In  making  preparations  for  their  final  meal,  Jesus  in- 
structed his  disciples  to  find  a  man  and  ask  him,  "Thai 
teacher  says,  'Where  is  the  guest  room  where  I  may  eat  thfe 
Passover  with  my  disciples?' "  (Lk  22:11).  In  the  Gospel  of! 
Luke,  Jesus  came  into  the  world  when  there  was  no  room  in 
the  inn  (a  guest  room)  for  him,  so  he  was  born  in  a  manger. 
A  manger  is  an  animal  feeding  trough.  This  all  took  place  in 
Bethlehem  which  means  the  House  of  Bread.  On  the  night 
before  Jesus  departs  from  this  world,  he  breaks  bread  with 
his  disciples  in  a  rented  room.  There  he  takes  the  bread, 
gives  thanks,  breaks  it  and  gives  it  to  his  followers  sajdng, 
"This  is  my  body  which  is  given  up  for  you"  (Lk  22:19).  Thus 
Jesus  enters  his  passion  and  departs  from  this  world  just 
after  sharing  a  meal  with  his  friends,  who  on  that  night  talk 
of  betrayal  and  ambition.  This  all  takes  place  in  a  rented 
room  which  is  normally  a  place  of  courteous  hospitality  and 
friendly  bonding.  What  we  now  ritualize  and  celebrate  as 
the  Eucharist  began  as  a  meal  of  reconciliation  in  the  midst 
of  a  confused  and  divided  band  of  disciples. 

The  Meal  at  Emmaus 

It  is  Luke's  sequence  of  meals  and  stories  about  their 
healing  and  reconciling  effect  that  makes  Luke's  Emmaus 
story  so  startling  and  effective.  There  are  many  levels  of 
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meaning  to  the  Emmaus  story.  One  seems  most  noteworthy. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  for  whom  table  scenes  have  been  so 
special,  Jesus  comes  back  from  the  dead  to  eat  with  his 
followers  once  again.  Could  it  be  he  returns  not  only  to  walk 
and  talk  with  them,  but  also  to  eat  with  them  because  they 
are  sinners?  In  Hebrew  one  of  the  words  for  sin  means  "to 
miss  the  mark."  In  Luke  the  mark  is  Jerusalem.  Throughout 
his  gospel  there  is  one  journey,  one  movement  toward 
Jerusalem,  where  Jesus,  who  has  called  and  eaten  with 
sinners,  will  soon  die  with  them  as  the  final  revelation  of  his 
compassion,  fidelity  and  love. 

In  the  Emmaus  story  we  meet  confused  and  dejected 
disciples  who  have  missed  the  mark  by  moving  away  from 
Jerusalem  to  a  village  named  Emmaus.  Jesus  joins  the  two 
in  their  journey,  talks  to  them  of  his  passion  and  death,  and 
transforms  their  table  into  a  place  of  recognition  and  resto- 
ration of  faith.  Then  with  eyes  open  and  hearts  burning,  they 
seek  reunion  with  the  others  in  the  community  of  Jerusa- 
lem. This  story  reveals  some  powerful  effects  of  forgiveness, 
healing  and  reconciliation.  In  Luke,  Jesus  truly  eats  with 
i  sinners  and  in  so  doing  renews  their  lives  and  sets  their 
hearts  free.  This  is  all  part  of  his  promise  and  mission  to 
grant  "recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind"  and  to  proclaim  "re- 
lease to  those  held  captive"  (Lk  4:18). 
I 
jjesus  Dies  with  Sinners 

i  In  the  final  scenes  of  Jesus'  life,  Luke  summarizes  his 
reflection  on  the  compassion  of  Jesus  toward  sinners. 
Throughout  the  mini-journey  we  call  the  way  of  the  cross,  we 
jencounter  a  contrast  of  characters  among  the  followers  of 
iJesus.  There  are  faithful  women,  a  conscripted  helper  named 
jSimon  and  two  criminals.  Luke  concentrates  on  the  crimi- 
iials. 
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Far  from  images  of  faithfulness,  the  two  to  be  crucified 
with  Jesus  are  criminals  and  outcasts,  in  short,  sinners. 
They  are  images  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  has  continuously 
offered  salvation  through  his  ministry  of  preaching  compas- 
sion and  his  invitation  to  table  fellowship.  All  along  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  Jesus  had  often  eaten  with  sinners; 
now  he  will  die  with  them. 

Salvation  Today 

Luke's  message  is  consistent.  What  Jesus  had  proclaimed 
at  the  tables  about  God's  inbreaking  Kingdom,  he  now 
proclaims  from  the  wood  of  his  cross,  "Father,  forgive  them" 
(Lk  23:34).  The  gift  of  God's  salvation  is  not  found  at  some 
distant  dining  hall,  but  in  the  dying  breath  of  mercy  incar- 
nate, hanging  on  a  cross  at  Calvary.  Here  at  the  death  scene 
of  Jesus,  Luke  ties  together  words,  themes  and  images  in  his 
use  of  the  word  "today."  Luke  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
immediacy  of  God's  compassion  towards  sinners  and  out- 
casts three  times  before.  To  lowly  shepherds  the  angels 
announce,  "Today  is  born  to  you  a  savior"  (Lk  2:11).  At  the 
beginning  of  his  spirit-guided  mission,  Jesus  proclaims 
Isaiah's  liberating  prophecy,  "Today  this  scripture  has  been 
fulfilled  in  your  hearing"  (Lk  4:21).  In  the  home  of  Zacchaeus, 
while  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  Jesus  asserts, 
"Today  salvation  has  come  to  this  house"  (Lk  19:9).  Now  to  a 
criminal  who  asks  for  a  simple  remembrance  when  he  comes 
into  his  kingdom,  Jesus  replies,  "Today  you  will  be  with  me 
in  paradise"  (Lk  23:43).  What  the  searching  tax  collector 
Zacchaeus  glimpsed  from  a  sycamore  tree  and  knew  in  his 
home  in  Jericho,  a  repentant  criminal  now  knows  in  his 
heart  as  he  gazes  at  Jesus  from  the  branches  of  his  cross. 
Seeing  what  Jesus  is  like,  he  makes  a  simple  request  and 
receives  a  promise  of  paradise  this  very  day. 
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In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Jesus  calls  sinners,  Jesus  eats  with 
sinners,  and  Jesus  dies  with  sinners.  These  are  all  powerful 
images  of  God's  compassionate  and  loving  desire  to  set 
people  free.  Thus,  from  the  dying  words  of  Jesus  we  look 
back  to  the  prophetic  hope  surrounding  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. There  we  learn  once  again  it  has  always  been  God's 
desire  "to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people  by  the 
forgiveness  of  their  sins"  (Lk  1:77). 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

Preamble 

1.  At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  Major  Superiors, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  put  together  a  brief 
statement  of  my  convictions  about  rehgious  Ufe  "at 
the  crossroads"  and  a  brief  statement  about  my 
manner  of  collaboration  with  communities  of  reli- 
gious, women  and  men. 

2.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  religious  in  the 
capacity  of  researcher  and  consultant  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  My  engagement  has  taken  me  to 
every  continent  again  and  again,  and  has  involved 
me  with  all  the  major  Congregations,  Orders  and 
Institutes  globally.  I  am  sure  some  good  has  come 
from  all  this,  more  by  God's  grace  than  my  initiative. 

3.  I  have  never  once  advertised  or  requested  work, 
always  feeling  I  am  better  off  where  God  wants  me  to 
be,  than  to  interfere  in  the  plans  and  designs  of 
others.  Nonetheless,  no  harm  can  be  done  if  others 
may  want  to  share  something  of  what  has  been 
learned  from  so  vast  and  so  intimate  an  experience 
in  my  fascination  with  religious  life,  nowadays  more 
properly  referred  to  as  "the  consecrated  life." 

4.  This  fascination  began  with  the  Council  as  I  was 
completing  my  doctoral  work  at  the  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  Not  much  was  com- 


ing  through  at  first,  except  that  the  confusion  re- 
garding the  very  nature,  meaning  and  function  of 
rehgious  life  was  quite  widespread.  Compromise 
was  in  order  if  an5^hing  substantial  was  to  emerge. 

5.  What  did  emerge  was  more  than  a  call  to  renewal.  It 
was  a  mandate.  That  is  where  my  priority  career 
with  religious  life  began. 

6.  I  was  fascinated  as  we  moved  through  the  various 
stages  from,  "Don't  worry,  it  will  all  pass  way,"  to 
"This  is  more  serious  than  we  first  thought,"  into  an 
awareness,  "We  really  don't  have  the  questions,  let 
alone  answers,"  and,  ultimately,  to  the  honest  ad- 
mission, "Religious  life  as  we  have  known  it  for  some 
several  hundred  years  (since  Trent,  I  suspect)  is 
ended."  Our  task  is  a  total  process  of  re-weaving,  re- 
making, re-founding,  re-interpreting  the  very  mean- 
ing of  our  lives. 

7.  In  the  beginning,  like  so  many  of  us,  it  was  a  hit  and 
miss  campaign,  trjdng  this,  then  that,  in  an  effort  to 
get  at  the  real  issues.  The  entire  picture  took  clear 
focus  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
one  or  other  aspect  of  the  religious  life  project,  but 
the  entire  piece.  With  this  holistic  approach  I  set  out 
to  establish  in  a  professional  way  the  foundation  for 
any  hopeful  future:  your  belief-base  and  your  data- 
base. 

8.  The  belief-base  engenders  hope,  vision,  imagination 
and  creative  response.  The  data-base  keeps  putting 
parameters  to  any  exaggeration,  illusion  or  miscal- 
culation. Once  our  identity  and  mission  are  firmly 
declared  and  accepted  within  the  compass  of  this 
real  and  revolutionary  world,  a  community  begins  to 
build  a  preferred  and  a  better  future. 

9.  My  work  was  greatly  affirmed  in  my  appointment  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II  as  a  consultant  to  the  1994  Synod 


of  Bishops  on  the  consecrated  life.  The  Synodal 
experience  was  profound.  Here  it  was  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  religious  life  to  the  mission 
of  the  Church  that  became  the  rnost  lasting  impres- 
sion. 

10.  For  this  reason,  I  have  resolved  to  invite  others  to 
look  in  on  my  work.  My  preference,  learned  early  on 
in  my  ministry  to  religious,  is  to  work  on  a  global 
basis,  i.e.,  with  an  entire  Congregation  or  Institute. 
This  has  always  been  the  most  rewarding  and  the 
most  successful  experience.  Work  with  individual 
provinces  or  regions  is  accepted  according  to  calen- 
dar allowance. 

11.  It  is  my  fond  hope  in  this  era  of  imperative  interde- 
pendence and  welcome  collaboration  that  others 
may  find  some  little  light  and  perhaps  help  in  this 
ministry  for  religious  which  has  been  my  consuming 
desire  since  the  close  of  Vatican  11. 

Seven  Pertinent  Conclusions 

Only  the  most  conservative  and  fearful  among  us,  and 
they  are  the  minority  by  far,  have  any  doubt  about  the 
radical  transformation  taking  place  in  the  evolution  and 
restatement  of  the  theology,  the  meaning  and  the  role  of 
religious  life  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world.  We  are 
witnessing  the  most  significant  development  of  reli- 
gious life  since  apostolic  times.  A  long  and  tired  epoch  of 
religious  life,  commencing  in  the  troubled  and  tumultu- 
ous times  of  the  reformation,  has  ended  traumatically 
but  inevitably.  Religious  life  will  never  be  the  same  as  its 
pre-Vatican  II  counterpart. 

Inspired  by  the  teachings  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Council,  religious  life  throughout  the  world  has 
courageously  re-examined  every  aspect  of  the  religious 
life  project,  leaving  aside  those  customs,  attitudes,  prac- 


tices  and  fears  that  belonged  to  a  past  and  dark  age,  in 
order  to  achieve  that  radical  and  total  renewal  man- 
dated by  the  Council  and  demanded  by  the  enormously 
transformed  times  and  circumstances  of  a  post-modern 
age.  In  fact,  it  can  well  be  argued  that  no  group  in  the 
Church  has  taken  the  Council  more  seriously  and  more 
courageously  than  have  the  religious  Institutes  of  women 
and  men.  The  leadership,  however,  is  admittedly  on  the 
side  of  the  Institutes  of  women.  Their  role  today  is  truly 
prophetic. 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  to  address  the  very  complex 
issues  of  the  future  of  religious  life.  Whatever  that 
future  is,  it  is  entirely  in  God's  hands.  Ours  is  a  humbler 
task  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  time,  of  using  the  best 
analytical  skills  we  possess,  to  observe  and  study  the 
trends  and  to  sift  what  is  merely  ephemeral  and  faddish 
from  what  is  solid  and  lasting  in  our  renewal  programs. 

More  specifically,  based  on  my  experience  in  Pastoral 
Planning  among  such  a  very  large  number  of  religious 
Communities,  particularly  the  multi-national,  cross-cul- 
tural, global  Congregations  and  Institutes,  I  wish  to 
point  to  seven  developments  that  are  not  of  a  passing 
nature,  but  shall  contribute  significantly  to  the  re-shap- 
ing of  religious  life  among  us  toward  a  preferred  and 
better  tomorrow. 

1.   Scientific  Method 

While  admitting  the  limitations  of  scientific  method, 
religious  increasingly  are  turning  away  from  homemade 
remedies,  frequently  the  summary  of  the  opinions  of  the 
uninformed,  toward  the  proper  utilization  of  accepted 
scientific  methods  for  testing  and  evaluating  life  and 
ministry,  government  and  community.  In  this  way  they 
are  but  adapting  the  enormous  advances  of  the  behav- 
ioral and  managerial  sciences  to  the  issues  and  problems 


of  religious  life.  While  every  effort  must  be  used  to  call 
forth  and  utilize  the  gifts  and  talents  of  our  membership, 
nonetheless,  there  will  be  an  increasing  reliance  on 
outside  expertise  and  consultancy.    . 

2.   Increased  Ecclesial  and  Societal  Awareness 

The  walls  are  down.  Religious  do  not  escape  behind  a 
cloistered  door  to  avoid  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
world  around  them. 

The  local  Church,  the  Parish,  the  Diocese  is  their 
Church.  Their  presence,  their  participation,  their  voice, 
their  critique  must  be  realized.  No  longer  silent  and 
submissive  spectators,  religious  rightly  became  active 
artisans  in  the  re-making  of  Catholicism. 

Nor  is  the  participation  limited  to  an  unreal  and 
exclusive  concern  for  Church  as  such.  The  insertion  into 
the  life  and  concerns  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
of  the  larger  civic,  social  and  political  entities  to  which 
they  willingly  belong  is  recognized  as  a  mark  of  genuine 
religious  consecration.  If  Jesus  had  stayed  on  the  moun- 
tain, no  one  would  ever  have  heard  about  Him  or  His 
message  of  salvation.  If  religious  remain  in  strict  enclo- 
sure refusing  to  move  beyond  their  traditional  minis- 
tries, however  great  and  noble,  they  will  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  mountain  of  changes  surrounding  them. 

3.   Interdependence,  Collaboration,  Linkage 
and  Networking 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  evident  sign  of  the 
religious  of  tomorrow,  I  would  settle,  after  discernment, 
on  the  vital  movement  within  the  Church  and  beyond, 
within  religious  Congregations  and  beyond,  toward  a 
large  variety  of  expressions  of  interdependence,  collabo- 
ration, linkage  and  networking. 


Gone  forever  is  the  involution  and  exclusiveness  of 
religious  life.  Collaboration  and  linkage  will  take  place 
on  many  levels: 

♦within  the  local  Parish  and  Diocese; 

♦within  the  Church  nationally  and  globally; 

♦  among  religious  of  different  Institutes; 

♦within  one's  own  Institute; 

♦in  and  among  the  laity,  and; 

♦within  and  beyond  the  ecumenical  Community. 

This  interdependence  and  collaboration  will  radicalize 
community  living,  calling  forth  a  variety  of  forms  of 
community  life,  mostly  much  smaller  Communities, 
mixed  Communities  and  religious  living  with  and  among 
the  laity,  frequently  alone.  It  will  also  have  a  great 
impact  on  institutionalism,  whereby  there  will  be  less 
and  less  univocal  control  and  ownership,  fewer  institu- 
tions, less  major  financial  obligations,  but  increased 
presence  and  influence.  Certainly,  religious  will  become 
more  evident  in,  among  and  with  the  people.  The  more 
they  are  in  solidarity  with  the  people,  the  more  will  their 
own  identity  be  recognized  and  esteemed. 

4.   Re-ordering  of  Governmental  Structures 

The  area  where  religious,  especially  male  religious, 
have  had  the  greatest  stress  in  renewal  is  the  area  of 
governmental  principles,  structures  and  practices.  Pas- 
toral Planning  does  not  exempt  governmental  forms  and 
practices  from  a  thorough  reexamination  and  objective 
evaluation. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  the  construct  of  a  theology 
of  authority  and,  equally  demanding,  of  obedience  ad- 
equate to  carry  and  express  the  vast  new  relationships 
between  Provinces  and  General  Administration,  among 
Provinces  and  Regions  and  within  each  circumscription. 


Newer  forms,  newer  expressions  and  life-styles  of 
religious,  and  new  demands  in  ministry  require  appro- 
priate and  adequate  authority  structures  to  forward  and 
sustain  the  needed  mutations.  What  jane  also  sees  is  that 
there  is  no  denial  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
authority.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  firm  resolve  to  discover 
and  put  in  place  those  sound  governmental  policies  and 
structures  that  will  most  fulfill  the  on-going  renewal 
processes. 

5.    Coming  of  Age 

Among  the  majority  of  religious,  young  and  old,  I  have 
discovered  a  sense,  no,  more  an  exhilaration  of  free- 
dom— a  coming  of  age.  The  almost  pathological  and 
induced  state  of  dependency  and  clannish  conformity  is 
past.  Aware  of  personal  co-responsibility,  of  a  respected 
and  willing  interdependence,  religious  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express,  in  authentic  and  credible  ways,  the 
prophetic  face  of  religious  life.  There  is  a  heightened 
awareness  of  a  new  life  wanting  to  be  born  within  the 
Church  and  within  their  Institutes.  There  is  a  deep 
sense  of  mission  to  a  world  in  unprecedented  transfor- 
mation where  the  urgency  of  Gospel  proclamation  and 
evangelization  increases  day  by  day.  In  response  reli- 
gious are  vigorously  re-founding,  re-weaving,  re-ani- 
mating their  consecration  to  Church  and  to  world. 

6.  Spiritual  Discernment 

Early  in  this  article,  I  revealed  my  hand.  As  I  witness 
this  amazing  journey  toward  the  re-making  of  religious 
life,  I  am  convinced  that  the  singularly  identifying  char- 
acteristic of  the  religious  of  tomorrow  will  be  spiritual 
discernment. 

More  and  more  religious  are  turning  away  from  the 
ballot  box,  away  from  majority- ministry  decisions,  away 


from  argument  and  debate,  toward  genuine  discernment 
of  spirits.  Entire  Institutes  have  formally  promulgated 
discernment  as  the  normative  manner  of  decision-making 
on  all  levels:  General  and  Provincial  Chapters  and  Ad- 
ministrations, local  community  issues  and  personal  de- 
cisions. The  Community  that  is  preeminently  a  faith 
community,  develops  a  faith  model  of  conflict  resolution 
and  decision-making.  That  model  is  discernment.  The 
renewed  interest  in  and  use  of  spiritual  discernment 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  re-awakening  of  the  Chris- 
tian Community  to  the  role,  the  function  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us.  Discernment  is  preemi- 
nently an  awareness  of  and  an  attentiveness  to  the  truth 
of  Jesus.  "I  will  not  leave  you  orphans.  I  will  send  you 
another,  the  Advocate,  who  will  teach  you  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  said  to  you." 

7.  Uniqueness 

For  years  in  those  early  days  of  renewal,  many  reli- 
gious felt  the  need  to  fight  vigorously  to  show  everyone 
how  much  they  were  like  everybody  else.  I  always  thought 
these  pugilistics  were  futile.  I  am  happy  to  see  religious 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  vocation  to  the  vowed  life.  Not  that  it  makes  anyone 
above  or  beyond  or  better  than  anyone  else,  but  that  it 
has  a  uniqueness  to  be  understood,  explored  and  ex- 
pressed. Fortunately,  it  is  not  seen  as  a  setting  apart,  but 
a  setting  with  and  among,  where  the  uniqueness  of  each 
state  can  be  celebrated  and  developed:  the  married,  the 
single,  the  ordained.  The  closer  we  are  to  each  of  these, 
the  more  we  become  ourselves. 

The  Church  and  the  world  yearn  for  the  class,  the 
distinctiveness  that  religious  consecration  manifests. 
There  is,  as  in  any  other  state,  an  inner  beauty,  an 


attractiveness  that  religious  life,  of  and  by  itself,  simply 
because  it  is,  contains  and  reflects. 

This  renewed  awareness  of  the  innermost  meaning  of 
religious  life  is  seen  in  three  ways  today: 

♦the  attention  to  the  founding  charism; 

♦the  concern  for  a  deepening  life  of  prayer,  and; 

♦the  clarification  of  mission. 

After  long  years  of  programming  and  facilitating  re- 
newal processes,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  most 
effective,  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  promis- 
ing is  a  program  of  total  Pastoral  Planning.  Hopefully, 
we  have  contributed  in  some  small  measure  to  an  in- 
creased understanding  of  its  role  and  function  toward  a 
preferred  and  better  future. 


Cassian  J,  Yuhaus,  C,R 

THE  PROPHETIC 
DIMENSION 

The  Challenge  and  the  Hope  for 
Religious  Life  Today 


The  movement  among  religious  to  rediscover  the  mean- 
ing of  their  Hves  and  to  distinguish  their  rightful  role  in 
the  Church  was  different  in  approach  from  continent  to 
continent.  Nonetheless,  it  was  identical  in  intent  and 
purpose.  Some  approaches,  for  the  most  part  in  Western 
Europe  and  North  America,  were  slow,  fearful  and  hesi- 
tant. Others  were  surprising.  The  greatest  surprise 
came  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in  particular  South 
America. 

For  centuries  religious  life  in  Latin  America  seemed 
completely  dormant.  In  our  own  day,  just  prior  to  the 
Council,  the  Church  in  South  America  was  facing  col- 
lapse. Religious  vocations  were  at  a  standstill.  The 
Church  seemed  comfortably  tucked  away  in  the  pockets 
of  the  wealthy  and  under  the  sw^eet  patronage  of  the 
great  land-owners.  Pope  John  XXIII  stood  up,  made  his 
great  appeal  to  every  religious  community  in  the  Church 
to  send  a  minimum  percent,  but  as  many  religious  as 
possible,  to  that  ailing  Church,  even  at  the  cost  of  great 
sacrifice  and  the  diminution  of  other  worthy  causes.  The 
religious  across  the  world  responded  with  courage  and 
generosity.  The  rest  is  history. 
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From  out  of  that  hitherto  practically  unknown  land 
there  came  first  a  whisper.  Then  a  clear  voice.  Its  cry 
rapidly  increased  in  strength,  in  conviction  and  power 
until  the  entire  world  could  not  be  still. 

The  prophets  arose,  the  martyrs  followed.  A  Church 
and  people  were  reborn.  Despite  initial  difficulties  (which 
became  clarified  by  the  Pope  himself)  liberation  theol- 
ogy is  affirmed  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  basic  ecclesial  community,  first  devel- 
oped in  Brazil,  has  become  a  key  instrument  for  the 
renewal  of  life  and  faith  throughout  the  world.  New  hope 
for  a  downtrodden,  deprived  and  hurting  people  dawned. 
In  this  revolution,  religious  ever5rwhere  rediscovered  an 
essential  element  of  their  calling:  the  prophetic. 

Prophecy  is  not  fortune  telling.  It  is  not  guess  work  or 
forecast.  It  is  not  apocalyptic  doomdom.  It  is  kingdom. 
Its  concern  is  not  the  future  but  the  present.  Its  dyna- 
mism is  the  face  of  God  looked  upon  in  an  unforgettable 
way  by  the  prophet.  Its  power  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
prophet  is  one  who  must  speak  of  what  the  prophet 
knows.  The  prophet  must  witness  to  what  the  prophet 
sees.  The  life  of  the  prophet  is  the  message.  From  a 
profound  and  shattering  experience  of  God  comes  the 
voice  that  speaks  the  word  of  God,  the  two-edged  sword. 

The  Church,  by  definition  in  its  oneness  with  Christ,  is 
and  remains  prophetic.  While  prophecy  may  be  given  to 
anyone  and  may  come  from  whatever  source,  nowhere  in 
the  Church  throughout  the  centuries  has  it  been  so 
constant,  so  congenial  and  so  connatural  as  in  religious 
life.  Both  history  and  theology  teach  us  that  if  an5^hing 
is  essential  to  the  religious  life  enterprise,  it  is  the 
prophetic  dimension. 

Prophecy  is  endemic  and  intrinsic  to  religious  life. 
Born  in  the  Church  of  the  Spirit,  religious  proclaim  what 
the  Spirit  wills  to  say  to  the  Churches,  young  and  old. 
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Born  in  the  Church,  of  the  Church  and  by  the  Church, 
rehgious  Hve  for  the  Church — even  when  the  Church 
and  churchmen  are  unhappy  and  disturbed  by  our  pro- 
phetic message. 

I  beheve  there  are  no  more  certain  signs  of  authentic 
renewal  of  any  Congregation  than  the  perception  and 
the  experience  of  contemplation,  community  and  proph- 
ecy. All  three  are  profoundly  doctrinal.  All  three  have 
been  completely  re-interpreted  since  the  Council.  Of  the 
three,  the  most  significant  is  the  prophetic  sign.  The 
renewed  awareness  in  the  entire  Church  of  that  fre- 
quently misunderstood  and  always  frightening  dimen- 
sion of  the  life  and  mission  of  her  Founder  is  a  further 
remarkable  benefit  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

The  institutional  Church  will  always  be  in  danger  of 
exaggerating  and  misinterpreting  the  power  that  Christ, 
as  King,  bequeaths  to  His  Church.  The  equally  necessary 
and  important  gift  of  prophecy  not  only  puts  parameters 
to  leadership  and  the  exercise  of  authority,  but  also 
dynamizes  both. 

In  the  revivif5dng  of  religious  life,  it  is  to  the  resur- 
gence of  the  prophetic  element  that  we  must  attribute 
the  major  role.  By  its  very  nature  religious  life  is  intrin- 
sically prophetic.  The  point  that  is  raised  in  Chapter 
after  renewal  Chapter  needs  to  be  addressed  by  all  of  us. 
We  can  no  longer  be  content  with  lip  service  to  prophecy, 
an  empty  patronizing  attitude:  "Prophets  are  nice  people 
as  long  as  you  keep  them  in  their  place."  We  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  precisely  their  "out-of-placeness"  that  makes 
them  prophetic. 

Pressed  as  I  have  been  in  these  twenty-seven  years  to 
address  the  issue,  I  have  more  recently  proposed  a  test 
for  the  prophetic  dimension.  Unless  a  community  or  an 
individual  can  answer  four  questions,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  room  for  the  prophetic  element. 
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Question  One:    Have  you  heard  the  cry  of  the  poor? 

The  prophet  will  always  speak  from  within  reality.  No 
vague  denunciation.  No  exaggerated,  disproportionate 
analysis.  The  prophet  has  done  the  hard  work  of  social 
analysis.  The  prophet  knows  where  of  he/she  speaks. 
The  prophet  takes  sides  and  that  side  is  with  God  on  the 
side  of  the  poor.  The  prophet  hears  all  too  clearly  the 
pitiful  cry  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  marginalized. 
The  prophet  must  know  and  identify  the  oppressors  and 
the  oppressing  agents. 

Question  Two:    Can  you  read  the  signs  of  the  times? 

The  words  of  the  psalmist  continually  stir  the  prophet: 
"If  today  you  hear  his  voice..."  God  does  not  suddenly  and 
sporadically  intervene  in  human  history.  God  is  in  con- 
tinual interaction  with  all  creation.  This  interaction 
attains  its  highest  point  of  meaning  and  relevance  in  the 
life  of  the  prophet  or  the  prophetic  community.  God 
speaks  through  the  events  of  life,  the  events  of  history. 
In  these  we  discern  the  voice  of  God.  We  respond  to  the 
harsh  realities  that  contradict  or  compromise  Gospel 
values.  We  shall  never  understand  what  the  cry  of  the 
poor  means  unless  we  interpret  that  cry  in  our  reading 
of  the  events,  the  signs  of  our  time. 

Question  Three:    Have  you  encountered  Christ  as 
Liberator? 

Is  your  Christ  to  be  found  only  among  the  lilies  of  the 
field?  Is  your  Christ  only  the  meek  and  gentle  Shepherd 
Boy  watching  quietly  over  His  flock?  If  that  is  the  limit 
of  your  image  of  Christ,  you  can  never  be  a  prophet. 

The  prophet  sees  the  anger  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  feels 
the  tightness  in  His  throat,  touches  the  tension  in  His 
muscles  as  He  beats  the  whip  over  the  money  changers 
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and  kicks  over  their  pots  of  gold.  The  prophet  hears  the 
harsh  and  mean  words,  "You  brood  of  vipers!  You  hypo- 
crites." Outside  so  seemingly  clean  and  pure,  but  inside 
a  stinking  tomb  filled  with  dead  men's  rotting  bones. 

The  prophet  must  see  the  nail  through  the  hand  of  Jesus, 
must  feel  His  blood  splash  against  the  prophet's  face. 

Jesus,  anointed  in  the  Spirit,  came  "to  set  the  captive 
free"  and  to  liberate  humankind  from  every  form  of  evil 
and  oppression.  The  prophet  walks  the  same  path. 

Question  Four:    Can  you  drink  of  the  Chalice? 

Ultimately,  to  be  prophet  means  to  know  no  other  fear 
than  the  fear  of  not  being  a  prophet.  The  prophet  cannot 
shut-up  or  be  shut-up.  Threats,  beatings,  loss  of  friends, 
especially  the  sweeter  and  wealthier  ones,  torture,  im- 
prisonment and  death  await  the  prophet.  When  James 
and  John  wanted  top  billing  in  the  kingdom,  Jesus 
simply  said,  "Can  you  drink  of  the  Chalice?" 

Oscar  Romero  said  yes.  Jean  Donovan  and  the 
Maryknoll  and  Ursuline  Sisters  said  yes.  The  six  Jesuits 
said  yes  and  their  gentle  housekeeper  and  her  daughter 
paid  the  price  with  them. 

In  our  answers  to  these  four  questions,  we  will  find  the 
measure  and  the  validity  of  our  prophetic  stance. 
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David  Cinquegani,  C.R 

FEMININE  AND 
INCLUSIVE  IMAGES 
OF  GOD: 

Writings  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
and  Liturgical  Prayers  of  the 
Passionist  Congregation 


For  the  love  of  God  is  very  ingenious,  and  is  proved  not  so 
much  by  the  words,  as  by  the  deeds  and  examples  of  the  lovers. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross' 


Introduction 

Maybe  the  proof  of  our  love  for  God  is  not  found  in 
words,  but  the  evidence  of  our  image  of  God  is  assuredly 
discovered  in  them.  We  cannot  speak  about  God  without 
revealing  something  of  our  portrait  of  the  Holy  One.  And 
so  it  would  seem  critical  for  us  to  evaluate  the  lens 
through  which  we  view  God,  not  only  as  individuals,  but 
as  a  Church  rich  in  diversity. 

Members  of  religious  communities  have  a  particular 
way  of  discovering  God,  namely,  through  the  dimension 
offered  by  their  founders  and  by  their  charism.  Once  the 
colors  of  those  elements  are  added  to  the  Divine  image, 
the  possibilities  for  experiencing  God  and  sharing  that 
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experience  are  myriad,  and  the  range  of  hermeneutical 
interpretation  of  the  experience  is  expansive.  Founders 
of  religious  communities  have  shared  their  vision,  not 
only  of  the  mission  of  their  followers,  but  of  the  image  of 
their  God.  Members  of  communities  can  capture  the 
vision,  but  there  ought  to  be  more  to  their  lives  than 
holding  on  to  that  concept  with  tenacious  security.  If 
religious  are  true  to  their  prophetic  past,  they  are  called 
to  rediscover  the  God  of  their  Founders,  who  were 
people  of  imagination,  interpretation  and  revelation. 

As  a  Passionist,  I  take  this  challenge  to  heart:  to 
discover  the  image  of  God  which  Paul  of  the  Cross 
proclaimed  and  to  cultivate  that  image  in  our  contempo- 
rary age.  Feminism  is  a  growing  dimension  of  our  Church, 
and  though  it  may  be  a  tenuous  conclusion  to  call  Paul  a 
feminist,  nevertheless,  one  can  detect  feminine  qualities 
and  feminine  possibilities  in  his  speech  for  God.  Hence 
the  work  of  this  study:  to  open  wide  the  Divine  images  in 
Paul's  writings  and  to  survey  the  language  that  we,  as 
Passionists,  have  been  given  as  a  legacy,  in  order  to  see 
what  potential  lies  within  it.  Since  Paul's  aim  was  "to 
preach  the  Gospel  as  the  living  word  of  God,  and  to  do  so 
in  language  that  was  clear  and  simple,"^  I  will  attempt 
this  essay  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  a  pledge  to  keep 
Paul's  "fidelity  to  the  inspiration  he  had  been  given"^  as 
my  guiding  force.  What  was  important  to  Paul  was  that 
we  pray,  for  when  we  do  so,  everything  becomes  possible. 

Recognized  today  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  mys- 
tics of  the  eighteenth  century,  Paul  Daneo  saw  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  the  most  overwhelming 
sign  of  God's  love  and  at  the  same  time  the  door  to  union 
with  God.^  In  his  role  as  founder  of  a  religious  congrega- 
tion [Paul]  was  guided  by  his  intuition,  but  he  also 
learned  from  his  experience.^  This  is  what  I  believe  we 
strive  to  do  in  a  feminist  theological  approach  to  the 
language  for  God:  to  use  our  powers  of  discernment  and 
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our  practical  knowledge  to  image  God  in  the  likeness  of 
all  humanity.  Our  task  is  to  suggest  an  imaginative 
picture  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  the  world 
that  will  express  the  saving  presence  of  God  in  our 
present.  That  saving  presence  we  have  interpreted  as  a 
destabilizing,  inclusive,  non-hierarchical  vision  of  ful- 
fillment for  all  creation.^  In  order  to  do  so  we  need  to 
employ  hermeneutical  principles  which  will  enable  us  to 
see  through  the  myopic  vision  set  forth  in  ages  past  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  "cartel"  between  a  patriarchal  Church 
and  a  patriarchal  society.  These  principles  or  norms, 
which  limited  our  experience  of  God  to  an  objectified  set 
of  metaphors,  never  seemed  to  hold  back  the  prophets  or 
the  mystics,  and  so  in  faithfulness  to  their  inspired 
vision,  let  us  continue  the  quest  for  God  and  the  discov- 
ery of  new  avenues  for  encountering  the  Divine  in  our 
world  today. 

The  Hermeneutic  of  the  Cross 

Passionists  should  be  used  to  seeing  things  differ- 
ently. After  all,  the  basis  for  our  preaching  is  the  most 
venerated  symbol  of  irony  in  the  Christian  faith — the 
cross  of  Christ.  Paul  of  the  Cross  based  much  of  his 
writing  and  his  spiritual  direction  on  the  theology  of  the 
cross  found  in  the  words  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  A  primary 
text  would  be  I  Corinthians  1:18-19  which  speaks  of  the 
paradox  of  the  cross: 

The  message  of  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  those  who  are 
perishing,  but  to  us  who  are  being  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God. 
For  it  is  written:  "I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
the  learning  of  the  learned  I  will  set  aside." 

The  Greek  word  "A-oyoc;"  (logos),  from  which  we  get  the 
translation  "message,"  has  several  connotations.  It  means 
literally  "word,"  but  could  also  mean  "doctrine,"  "lan- 
guage," or  "preaching."  The  "word  of  the  cross,"  then,  is 
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not  only  preaching  about  the  cross,  but  also  the  sermon 
which  the  cross  in  itself  is.'^  What  about  the  connotations 
of  the  word  "axaupou"  (staurou),  the  genitive  form  of  the 
word  "aiaupoq"  (stauros),  meaning  "cross"?  When  we 
look  at  the  social  setting  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  we  realize 
that,  to  people  of  his  time,  the  cross  was  an  instrument 
of  torture;  crucifixion  itself  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  severe  forms  of  execution.^  Keeping  this  in  mind  it 
makes  sense  that  Paul  would  need  to  give  such  an 
extensive  defense  of  the  notion  of  the  "message  of  the 
cross".  Even  the  word  "|icopia"  (foolishness),  used  by 
Paul,  shows  how  misunderstood  the  cross  would  be  to 
people  of  his  time.  This  label  would  do  damage  to  a 
person's  honor,  and  in  Paul's  day,  honor  was  crucial  to 
status  and  power,  to  be  preferred  over  wealth  and  even 
life  itself.^  Paul  is  using  paradox  here  because  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  is  wisdom — not  human  wisdom,  but  God's 
wisdom. 

I  cite  all  of  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  biblical  exegesis, 
but  to  help  us  see  that,  in  the  cross,  a  hermeneutic  of 
metaphor  already  exists  for  us  as  Passionists  and  as 
Christians.  One  biblical  scholar,  George  Caird,  speaks  of 
the  prevalence  of  metaphor  in  scripture  by  sa3dng:  "All, 
or  almost  all,  of  the  language  used  by  the  Bible  to  refer 
to  God  is  metaphor  (the  one  possible  exception  is  the 
word  'holy')."^^  Metaphors  call  on  our  imagination;  they 
call  us  to  stretch  ourselves  beyond  that  which  is  appar- 
ent. If  we  can  make  such  a  stretch  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  cross  as  power  and  wisdom,  we  can,  and  indeed  we 
must  expand  our  interpretation  of  some  of  the  many 
other  symbols  offered  to  us  in  our  tradition.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  we  can  translate  metaphors  into  possi- 
bilities that  are  beyond  our  existing  notions  or  images. 
There  is  a  great  value  in  using  metaphors  and  in  decod- 
ing them.  Metaphors  take  reality  and  transform  it  into  a 
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new  context  which  will  not  only  aid  us  in  questioning  our 
previous  understanding  of  something,  but  will  give  us 
food  for  a  new  understanding.  A  study  of  metaphors 
provides  a  valuable  hermeneutic  for  discovering  the 
relationship  between  the  historical  situation  and  the 
statements  made  about  it,  and  the  relationship  of  present- 
day  questions  with  current  history.  ^^ 

Interpreting  the  Language  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 

When  Paul  of  the  Cross,  in  a  section  of  his  diary  on 
spirituality,  describes  the  action  of  receiving  the  holy 
food  of  divine  love  through  prayer,  he  compares  it  to  the 
action  of  an  infant  with  its  mouth  on  its  mother's  breast 
as  it  takes  the  milk,  which  he  plainly  states  is  "the  holy 
love  of  God".  ^^  This  kind  of  imagery  was  used  by  Paul,  no 
doubt,  to  convey  the  intimate  nature  of  prayer  in  our 
relationship  with  God.  Even  more  particularly,  Paul 
goes  on  with  the  metaphor  to  say  that,  just  as  a  child  who 
may  be  distracted  while  nursing  does  not  fail  to  receive 
adequate  food,  we,  in  our  distractions,  may  still  achieve 
spiritual  union  with  God  in  prayer.  So  Paul's  purpose  is 
to  describe  our  prayer  life  and  the  hope  we  may  have, 
even  in  our  weakest  moments,  for  a  relationship  with 
God. 

We  can  expound  on  this  image,  however,  and  celebrate 
its  many  relevant  perspectives  for  our  image  of  God, 
spirituality,  relationship,  human  sexuality,  women,  and 
so  much  more.  It  is  not  just  our  prerogative  to  do  this 
kind  of  probing,  it  is  our  responsibility.  The  meaning  of 
words,  images,  and  language  changes  and  grows  in  his- 
tory, and  in  order  to  keep  the  words  of  history  alive  and 
pertinent  to  us,  we  are  compelled  to  re-evaluate  them  in 
light  of  our  current  understanding  and  interpretation. 
Words  garner  different  meanings  for  different  people  at 
various  stages  of  history  and  in  diverse  situations.  At  all 
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times  and  in  all  places  language  is  the  instrument  of 
connection.  ^^  What  the  language  does  for  us  today,  in  our 
spiritual  relationship  with  God,  is  the  key  to  making  a 
connection  with  Paul's  language.  What  it  meant  to  him 
and  those  of  his  time  is  important,  but  our  ability  to 
espouse  the  image  and  gain  insight  from  it  is  more 
significant  to  our  faith  life  in  the  "here  and  now."  Living 
in  the  past,  either  spiritually  or  psychologically,  can  be 
a  limiting  experience,  and  so  this  kind  of  re-imaging  and 
probing  for  meaning  serves  to  bridge  the  separation  that 
time  imposes  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

Paul's  portrayal  of  God  as  a  mother  nursing  her  child 
is  a  profound  and  substantive  addition  to  our  rich  set  of 
images  for  God,  and  it  merits  attention  in  our  age.  We 
acknowledge  the  fact  of  Divine  incomprehensibility  and 
that  revelation,  no  matter  by  what  model  it  is  inter- 
preted, does  not  and  cannot  dissolve  the  mystery  of 
God.^^  We  also  recognize,  however,  the  possibilities 
which  new  images  offer  us  in  the  quest  to  know  God  and 
live  in  relationship  with  God. 

Paul  speaks  of  Jesus,  too,  in  ways  that  are  not  tj^ical 
of  our  manner  of  speech.  He  says  in  prayer  in  his  Spiri- 
tual Diary:  "Ah,  my  Supreme  Good!  What  were  the 
sentiments  of  your  Sacred  Heart  when  you  were  scourged? 
My  Beloved  Spouse,  how  greatly  did  the  sight  of  my 
grievous  sins  and  my  ingratitude  afflict  you?  Ah,  my  only 
Love,  why  do  I  not  die  for  you?"^^  Of  course  these  are 
words  written  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth 
century  piety  and  sentimentality  of  Paul's  era,  but  the 
language  is  powerful,  nonetheless. 

First  of  all,  in  the  entire  aforementioned  entry,  as  with 
many  other  entries  in  the  diary,  Paul  uses  no  specifically 
masculine  terms.  His  appellation  of  Jesus  as  spouse  is 
certainly  figurative  language  for  the  mystical  union  he 
believed  he  had  consummated  in  his  spiritual  life.  But  if 
we  contemplate  this  image  further,  we  soon  grasp  the 
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implications  of  his  words.  Paul  was  speaking  of  intimacy 
which  he  obviously  did  not  intend  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
sexual  way,  but  the  fact  that  Jesus  could  be  his  spouse 
releases  us  from  the  image  of  a  male  figure  as  the  object 
of  his  longing.  It  implies  that  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  sexual  terms,  and  that  the 
mystical  betrothal  of  Christ  to  us  is  possible,  no  matter 
what  the  gender  of  those  involved.  "Spouse"  calls  forth  a 
picture  of  Christ  in  terms  that  all  can  relate  with  and 
envision.  Paul  includes  the  title  "Love"  in  his  address  to 
Jesus,  and  he  is  unabashed  in  his  expression  of  passion- 
ate feelings  toward  Jesus  and  about  God.  Is  this  a 
patriarchal,  hierarchical,  exclusive  way  of  approaching 
God  language?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  language  of 
intimacy,  of  a  love  relationship,  and  it  is  seldom  used  in 
our  discourse  about  the  Divine. 

Thus  far  this  approach  of  reconstructing  Paul's  lan- 
guage is  not  necessarily  reconsidering  women  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  but  it  is  more  about  acknowledging  that 
women  are  not  excluded.  In  order  to  go  a  step  further,  we 
might  ask  what  the  word  "spouse"  implies.  By  using  this 
word,  we  ideally  imagine  equality  of  love;  one  spouse 
suggests  there  is  another  somewhere.  If  Christ  is  our 
spouse,  we  are  Christ's;  we  can  love  in  return,  we  can 
fulfill  God's  desire  for  love  by  our  actions.  Spouse  is  an 
empowering  term  which  can  be  applied  to  both  men  and 
women.  It  does  not  attach  a  gender  to  Christ.  What  it 
does  imply  is  that  we  are  not  dominated  by  our  God,  we 
are  a  partner,  as  a  spouse  is  a  partner.  The  vision  of  the 
reign  of  God  is  precisely  a  vision  of  community  where 
every  human  person  is  valued  and  all  interrelate  in  a 
mutually  respectful  way.^^ 

Certainly  for  most  religious  women,  the  idea  of  a 
spousal  relationship  with  Christ  is  not  new,  nor  has  it 
been  particularly  liberating  in  the  past  because  of  the 
traditional  male  and  female  models  of  spousal  relation- 
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ships.  When  we  treat  this  image  in  our  contemporary 
age,  however,  we  can  conceive  of  a  new  form  of  intimacy, 
one  in  which  each  partner  is  both  supportive  of  and 
dependent  on  the  other.  We  envision  mutuahty  and  an 
equahty  of  partnership  that  is  our  ideal  in  complemen- 
tary relationships  as  seen  in  the  feminist  perspective. 
Paul  also  moves  us  by  his  writing  to  foresee  the  potential 
for  liberation  from  the  constraints  of  gender  when  he 
writes  of  the  same  image  in  a  later  entry:  "..I  was  moved 
by  the  infinite  goodness  [of  Holy  Communion]  to  deepest 
recollection  and  to  intense  loving  aspirations  and  collo- 
quies with  our  beloved  Spouse. "^^  Writing  to  his  follow- 
ers, he  uses  the  adjective  "our"  to  convey  that  Christ  is 
Spouse  to  all  Christians,  implying  male  and  female.  Such 
language  is  akin  to  the  kind  of  proclamation  in  feminist 
discourses  of  emancipatory  transformation  which  re- 
sists and  transforms  the  social  symbolic  order.  ^^  The 
spousal  image  reorders  our  relationship  with  Christ 
from  one  of  a  dominating  Lord  to  one  of  a  co-equal  lover. 
It  resists  language  that  oppresses  and  creates  a  model 
that  transforms  our  hearts.  Transformation  occurs  by 
creating  new  images  of  human  flourishing,  new  values  of 
otherness  and  multiplicity,  new  rhetorical  practices  of 
solidarity  and  anticipations.^^ 

If  we,  as  Christians,  believe  that  we  experience  God 
through  the  life  and  message  of  Christ,  then  seeing 
Christ  in  these  terms  can  be  freeing  and  uplifting  for 
those  who  have  been  oppressed,  especially  women.  Eliza- 
beth Johnson,  in  discussing  the  gender  specific  descrip- 
tions of  God  in  scripture  says  this: 

Women  never  find  themselves  characterized  equally  in  the 
image  of  God  or  as  close  to  the  divine.  In  Genesis  chapter  1, 
when  God  creates  the  human  couple,  male  and  female,  in  the 
divine  image,  no  such  discrimination  is  made;  neither  male 
nor  female  is  more  in  the  divine  image  than  the  other.  In  fact, 
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both  taken  together  are  in  the  divine  image.  Feminist 
theology  reasons  that  since  both  male  and  female  are  created 
in  God's  image,  then  presumably  God  can  be  imaged  either 
as  male  or  as  female,  always  aware  of  the  limitation  of  our 
metaphors.  ^"^ 

Another  example  of  this  kind  of  inclusion  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  found  in  his  discourses  on  the 
mystical  nativity  and  the  mystical  death  of  Christ  in  the 
soul.  Paul  derives  much  of  this  language  from  the  Ger- 
man mystic,  John  Tauler,  whose  notion  of  the  "divine 
nativity  in  the  soul,"  was  reinterpreted  by  Paul  as  a 
"rebirth  of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  Word."^^  Paul  does 
include  the  sentence  ''fiat  in  te  Divina  Nativitas"  (may 
the  Divine  Nativity  take  place  in  you),  indicating  his 
metaphorical  portrait  of  the  Word  giving  new  life  to  the 
soul.^^  Any  language  of  birth  in  someone  is  feminine  in 
nature  and  yet  is  used  here  to  apply  to  all  persons.  By 
this  representation  which  the  Rhineland  mystic  Tauler, 
and  subsequently  Paul  of  the  Cross  employ,  we  see  a 
proactive  feminist  interpretation  of  the  capacity  of  hu- 
manity to  receive  God.  This  kind  of  spiritual  concept 
provides  a  way  to  dispel  what  Elizabeth  Johnson  calls 
the  "dualistic  anthropology  that  essentially  divorces 
male  and  female  humanity."^^  It  is  emancipatory  trans- 
formation at  work  subtly  transforming  our  understand- 
ing of  the  incarnation  in  our  human  existence.  Both  the 
spousal  image  and  the  divine  nativity  are  metaphors 
which  have  a  base  that  could  help  create  an  enlightened 
vision  of  God  and  of  the  Church  which  includes  women 
in  every  facet. 

The  Intersection  of  the  Passion  With  Feminist  Thought 

As  a  spiritual  director  for  men  and  women,  both  mar- 
ried and  single,  for  religious,  especially  contemplative 
religious,  and  for  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
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Passion,  Paul  of  the  Cross  proclaimed  a  message  that 
included  the  interior  and  the  apostolic  spiritual  life. 
Everyone,  Paul  would  say,  is  called  to  a  life  of  holiness, 
and  that  holy  life  is  the  first  apostolate — an  apostolate  of 
presence  and  witness. ^^^  The  ideal  by  which  he  lived  and 
called  others  to  live  was  the  gospel  of  the  Passion,  a  self- 
emptying,  other-centered  life  which  portrayed  a  realis- 
tic approach  to  life;  an  acknowledgment  of  suffering 
which  did  not  turn  persons  in  on  themselves,  but  out 
toward  God  and  others.  Paul's  entire  life  was  consumed 
by  his  identification  with  Christ,  his  spiritual  marriage 
spoken  of  earlier,  his  relinquishing  of  self  for  God.  A  text 
of  Paul  the  apostle  must  be  recalled  here  (Galatians 
2:20),  for  it  is  the  norm,  the  substance  of  Paulacrucian 
spirituality: 

I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  it  is  no  longer  I  who  live, 
but  Christ  who  lives  in  me;  and  the  life  I  live  now  in  the  flesh 
I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave 
himself  for  me. 

This  theology  of  loss  of  the  former  self  in  order  to  gain 
a  new  self  in  Christ,  the  theology  of  death  for  life,  is  what 
Paul  of  the  Cross  preached  to  his  followers.  As  Carolyn 
Osiek  comments  on  the  text  from  Galatians:  "The  most 
horrible  and  shameful  means  of  criminal  execution  has 
been  transformed  into  a  positive  image  for  spiritual 
growth."^^  It  is  from  the  almost  relentless  use  of  this  text 
in  the  writings  of  Paul  of  the  Cross,  and  in  turn,  the 
inclusion  of  these  words  in  the  prayers  and  rituals  of  the 
Passionist  Congregation,  that  we  can  proceed  into  femi- 
nist thought  on  the  power  and  relevance  of  the  passion 
and  cross  for  our  world  today. 

As  with  previous  examples,  there  is  not  an  overt 
feminist  message  to  be  gleaned  from  the  language  of  Paul 
of  the  Cross  about  the  Passion  or  the  cross,  but  when 
attention  is  paid  to  the  feminist  hermeneutic,  much  can 
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be  opened  up  in  the  light  of  these  Christian  symbols. 
Espousing  a  feminist  perspective  is  not  an  action  that 
goes  without  a  sort  of  death  to  the  culture  and  practice 
of  the  world  today.  In  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  Paul  of  the 
Cross  advocated  the  choice  of  death^  for  life,  the  choice 
that  meant  taking  a  risk  and  being  a  radical  lover.  This 
stance  requires  a  belief  that  God  suffers  with  us  in  our 
disillusionment  and  estrangement  from  society.  The 
proof  of  this  is  the  reality  of  the  cross  and  Passion  of 
Jesus,  once  in  history,  but  each  day  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed.  Carolyn  Osiek  sums  up  the  challenge  of  the 
cross  for  us  who  profess  to  be  Christians  and  who  dare  to 
proclaim  the  truth  by  the  way  we  proceed  in  life.  She  says 
that  for  the  feminist,  and  any  person  of  conscience,  the 
cross  is  "the  cost  of  acting  rather  than  remaining  pas- 
sive."^^  For  Passionists,  then,  the  life  and  message  of 
Paul  of  the  Cross  cannot  make  us  content  but  must  stir 
us  to  action  for  all  who  are  excluded,  dominated,  or 
simply  ignored. 

It  is  the  cross  that  stands  as  a  sign  of  unity  for  all 
Christians,  male  and  female;  all  are  one  under  the  cross. 
The  tangible  evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  sacramental 
life  of  the  Church.  Gail  Ramshaw  states  this  poignantly 
in  her  assessment  of  the  unity  which  the  cross  repre- 
sents: 

The  cross  is  one  and  the  same  for  us.  The  cross  signed  at  our 
baptism  is  one  cross  for  all  Christians.  The  cross  preached  in 
our  sermons,  the  cross  with  which  we  are  blessed  each  week, 
the  cross  with  which  our  foreheads  are  marked,  the  cross 
which  finally  stands  over  our  casket — this  is  one  and  the 
same  cross  for  all  of  us.^'^ 

I  believe  that  Paul  of  the  Cross  would  assent  to  this 
theology  and  ecclesiology;  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of 
God  which  unites  us  in  love  for  God  and  one  another,  and 
which  excludes  no  one.  It  is  most  certainly  a  feminist 
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model,  and  it  is  eloquent  speech  about  mutuality  and 
love — a  God  who  suffers  as  we  suffer,  who  loves  that  we 
might  love;  this  is  the  gospel  of  the  Passion  fully  alive! 
When  Paul  of  the  Cross  calls  God  the  "Supreme  Good," 
the  "Sweet  Giver  of  all  Good,"  and  "Infinite  Goodness," 
the  titles  are  made  visible  on  the  cross.  The  Crucified 
Christ  is  not  gender-specific,  but  encompasses  all  of 
creation.  Humanity,  the  earth,  and  all  creatures  come 
under  the  care  of  the  Crucified  One.  If  we  believe  this 
and  act  upon  it,  would  it  not  make  a  difference  in  the  way 
we  see  others  and  the  way  we  see  ourselves?  The  Pas- 
sion, as  the  sign  of  a  God  who  suffers  with  us,  represents 
the  ultimate  mark  of  the  compassion  of  God  for  human- 
ity. Compassion,  the  notion  of  feeling  with  or  suffering 
with  another,  is  another  concept  inherent  in  the  spiritu- 
ality of  Paul  of  the  Cross.  To  say  that  God  has  compassion 
on  us  is  literally  to  say  that  God  has  womb-love  for  us  and 
loves  us  the  way  a  mother  loves  the  child  of  her  womb.^^ 
From  its  Hebrew  roots,  the  word  compassion  is  a  strong 
female  image  and  suggests  the  notion  of  suffering  in 
labor  to  bring  forth  the  new  creation. ^^  Paul's  suggestion 
of  this  kind  of  love  has  been  translated  into  the  word 
"compassion"  throughout  Passionist  literature  and  docu- 
ments over  the  centuries,  and  so  this  hallmark  of  the 
cross  becomes  even  more  dramatic  in  our  time  by  the 
feminine  casting  of  an  already  powerful  illustration. 

Liturgy:  The  Expression  of  Paulacrucian  Theology  in 
Practice 

This  short  study  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least 
some  attention  to  the  manifestation  of  the  feminist 
language  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  our  liturgical  life  as 
Passionists;  it  is  the  liturgy,  of  course,  that  provides  a 
means  of  expression  for  us  which  puts  the  theory  into 
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practice.  We  must  first  acknowledge  that  basic  inclusive 
language  is  absent  from  most  of  the  liturgical  books  since 
they  were  published  before  the  recent  consciousness- 
raising  and  attention  to  inclusive  language.  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  there  are  two  questions  we  can  ask  about  this 
subject  of  feminine  and  inclusive  imagery:  1)  What  have 
we  done  thus  far  to  incorporate  feminine  and  inclusive 
imagery  into  our  prayer  and  worship?  and  2)  With  our 
current  knowledge  and  enlightenment  on  this  matter,  how 
can  we  further  the  expression  of  both  the  feminine  and  the 
inclusive  language  of  Paul  in  our  ritual  practices? 

To  the  first  question,  we  must  answer  honestly  that 
ignorance,  coupled  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  God 
language  in  the  Church,  have  virtually  dulled  our  sense 
of  the  feminine  images  in  both  our  public  prayer  and  our 
official  documents.  The  concepts  are  there,  but  they  are 
clouded  in  the  patriarchal,  androcentric  language  that 
mutes  their  potential  effects  on  our  spirit.  We  can  be 
encouraged,  though,  by  some  of  the  naturally  non-exclu- 
sive language  that  is  present  in  the  prayers  and  orations 
of  the  Congregation.  Appellations  such  as  "God  of  com- 
passion," "God  of  all  consolation,"  "God  of  justice  and 
holiness,"  "God  of  mercy,"  "God  of  infinite  power,"  which 
appear,  though  sparingly,  in  the  various  prayers,  give  us 
hope  for  renewal  of  our  speech  about  God.^^  Though 
possibly  done  unwittingly,  the  use  of  these  alternatives 
to  "Father"  and  "Lord"  present  us  with  possibilities  for 
a  depiction  of  God  that  is  expansive  and  liberating. 
Figurative  language  such  as  the  comparison  of  Jesus  to 
a  rose  or  a  bridegroom,  and  the  invocation  of  God  as 
"Heavenly  Wisdom,"  and  "Leader  and  Author  of  Life," 
reveal  but  a  glimpse  of  the  potential  we  have  for  naming 
and  honoring  God.  The  presence  of  this  language  could 
inspire  a  broad  notion  of  God  if  used  more  often  and  if 
preached  upon  in  an  intentional  way. 
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In  addressing  the  second  question  concerning  the 
means  of  furthering  the  expression  of  the  feminine  and 
inclusive  language  of  Paul  in  our  ritual  practices,  we 
must  first  be  aware  of  who  we  are  in  the  formulation  of 
language  for  our  rituals.  This  may  seem  obvious  or  even 
inconsequential,  but  the  gender,  race,  socioeconomic, 
political  and  religious  perspectives  from  which  we  view 
God  and  the  world  will  affect  our  conceptions  of  appro- 
priate metaphors  and  vocabulary  for  prayer  and  wor- 
ship. In  referring  to  the  construction  of  feminist  God- 
language  in  particular,  Marjorie  Procter-Smith  writes  of 
two  important  aspects  of  the  discussion: 

First,  that  all  God-language,  because  it  is  symbolic  language, 
is  complex  and  polyvalent;  second,  that  the  meaning  of  that 
symbolic  language  (whether  gendered  or  not)  is  shaped  by  the 
gender  identity  of  the  user  of  the  symbol.  It  must  be  added 
here  that  as  fundamental  as  gender  is  to  our  experience, 
there  are  other  aspects  of  cultural  location  that  are  equally 
determinative.^^ 

From  this  statement  we  learn  the  necessity  of  taking 
stock  of  our  subjective  viewpoints,  our  individual  and 
corporate  backgrounds,  and  the  unique  qualities  that, 
though  cherished,  can  divide  us  if  not  respected  in 
others. 

In  an  interesting  twist  on  the  role  of  gender,  F.  W. 
Dillistone,  in  an  essay  contained  in  Language  and  the 
Worship  of  the  Church,  describes  a  viewpoint  about  the 
differences  between  dominantly  feminine  and  domi- 
nantly  masculine  liturgies.  This  scholarly  discourse 
names  feminine  liturgy  as  "Liturgy  in  the  Round"  and 
masculine  liturgy  as  "Liturgy  on  the  Road."^^  Here,  the 
feminine  is  described  as  that  which  desires  to  draw 
things  together  to  a  center,  a  nest,  a  home  and  an  ordered 
system  The  masculine  is  described  as  seeking  outward 
adventure,  a  desired  treasure  and  a  greater  exercise  of 
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power.  While  the  feminine  Hturgy  in  the  round  strives  to 
preserve  unity  and  continuity,  the  mascuHne  hturgy  on 
the  road  faces  the  consciousness  of  a  call,  a  challenge,  a 
promise  and  a  hope.^^  These  qualities  are  not  what  we 
commonly  associate  with  either  feminist  theology  or 
patriarchal  attitudes.  I  would  suggest  that  feminists  are 
taking  on  more  of  the  qualities  described  in  the  liturgy 
on  the  road,  while  the  Church,  dominated  by  a  male 
hierarchy,  is  assuming  the  qualities  described  in  liturgy 
in  the  round.  We  generally  name  feminine  liturgies  as 
those  reaching  for  new  possibilities,  while  we  label 
masculine  liturgies  as  celebrating  in  a  familiar  and 
accepted  fashion.  Dillistone  suggests  that  liturgy  cannot 
be  one  or  the  other  to  be  effective;  it  must  be  painted,  so 
to  speak,  with  both  hues,  just  as  humanity  is  integrated 
with  both  forms. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  must  have  recognized  this  need 
for  integration  early  on  because  he  sought  to  expand  the 
Passionist  family  to  include  a  fitting  place  for  women, 
married  persons,  and  all  of  the  laity.  In  a  description  of 
Paul's  founding  of  the  Passionist  nuns  we  learn  that  Paul 
was  in  dialogue  with  the  first  superior  in  a  way  that 
showed  respect  and  mutuality: 

She  (Mother  Mary  Crucified  Costantini)  was  imbued  with  the 
Passionist  charism  by  Paul  of  the  Cross,  who  had  probably 
discussed  with  her  the  formulation  of  the  first  rules  and 
constitutions  of  the  new  Congregation,  and  later  on,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Fr.  John  Mary  Cioni,  the  organization  of  the 
same  community's  spiritual  and  temporal  life.^'^ 

Paul  conveys  a  unique  notion  of  community,  in  which 
"all  members  of  the  community  are  radically  equal  be- 
cause they  are  called  by  the  same  merciful  love  that 
saved  and  reconciled  them  to  God  and  to  one  another."^^ 
There  were  no  distinct  classes  within  the  community  in 
the  initial  years,  but  rather  one  common  sharing  of  the 
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same  calling  in  God.  As  a  help  "to  remain  in  holy  union 
and  fraternal  charity,"  the  text  prescribing  separation  of 
brothers  from  priests  was  deleted  from  the  1741  rule.^^ 
If  we  attempt  to  embody  this  spirit  of  inclusion  and 
mutuality  in  our  liturgies,  we  can  recreate  some  of  the 
images  into  wholly  authentic  metaphors  which  reflect 
sound  theology  unfettered  by  one  purely  objective  set  of 
rules,  or  one  narrow  perspective  intoned  by  a  single 
gender  or  movement.  As  the  medieval  woman  mystic 
Julian  of  Norwich  portrays  the  wounded  hands  of  Jesus 
as  those  of  our  Mother  whose  hands  are  ever  about  us,  so 
too  might  we  render  the  compassion  of  God  as  the  love 
which  holds  us  inside  with  strength  and  life.^^  From  this 
point  on  we  can  begin  the  endeavor  to  broaden  our 
images  and  to  make  their  richness  even  fuller  in  the  way 
we  interpret  and  acclaim  the  truth  of  their  meaning.  And 
so  we  pray: 

God  of  love  and  compassion,  you  know  our  sorrows  and  joys 
and  you  hold  us  with  care  as  a  mother  who  is  with  child.  To 
show  your  immense  goodness,  you  sent  your  beloved  Christ 
among  us  as  the  redeemer  of  the  world.  By  the  wounded 
hands  of  that  same  Christ,  may  we  he  formed  as  a  new 
creation,  and  may  the  sanctifying  wisdom  of  your  Spirit  he 
our  constant  guide.  For  the  sake  of  the  many  who  suffer  in  our 
world,  may  we  grow  in  love,  hope  and  compassion  through  the 
memory  of  the  Passion.  We  pray  all  of  this  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  our  spouse  and  companion,  who  ministers  with  you 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 
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Gordon  Mathieu,  C,R 

THE  SPIRITUAL  CARE 
OF  OLDER  ADULTS 

Living  with  Life-threatening 
Illness  and  the  Approach  of  Death 


O  Lord,  my  allotted  portion  and  my  cup, 

you  it  is  who  hold  fast  my  lot. 

For  me  the  measuring  lines  have  fallen  on  pleasant  sites. 

Therefore,  my  heart  is  glad  and  my  soul  rejoices; 

my  body,  too,  abides  in  confidence. 

Because  you  will  not  abandon  my  soul  to  the  nether  world, 

nor  will  you  suffer  your  faithful  one 

to  undergo  corruption. 

Psalm  16:5-6,  9-10. 


Pastoral  agents  involved  with  older  adults  and  their 
families  can  be  assisted  by  contemporary  gerontology 
and  thanatology  studies.  Even  pastoral  agents  will  need 
to  appreciate  various  realities  older  adults  face,  espe- 
cially life-threatening  illnesses  and  the  approach  of 
death.  These  older  adults  are  living,  not  dead  persons. 
Donald  Heinz,  addressing  the  death  anxiety  prevalent  in 
our  culture,  writes  of  the  aging: 

We  see  them  less  as  evidence  of  the  fullness  of  life  than  as 
unwelcome  reminders  of  our  own  mortal  course.  Unwelcome 
reminders  of  our  repressed  destiny,  we  clean  them  from  the 
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attics  of  our  consciousness  and  set  them  by  the  curb  to  be 
collected.  Or  we  store  them  in  warehouses  at  the  edge  of  town 
until  it  is  discovered  that  they  have  died.  We  have  come  to 
expect  from  them  an  early  social  death  in  case  their  biological 
deaths  should  tarry  (Heinz,  4). 

But  the  older  adults  pastoral  agents  minister  to  are 
worthy  of  the  fullness  of  life.  John  placed  these  words  on 
Jesus'  lips:  "I  have  come  so  that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  to  the  full"  (Jn  10:10).  No  one  imposes  fullness  of 
life  on  another.  Instead,  ministers  walk  with  older  people 
as  they  wrestle  with  the  appropriateness  of  life  and 
death  for  themselves.  Listening  skills  are  critically  im- 
portant for  those  who  walk  this  walk  with  older  people. 
"Clergy  need  to  remember  that  it  is  the  needs  of  the 
patient  that  dictate  their  rule  and  not  the  other  way 
round"  (O'Connor).  This  is  good  advice  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics since  we  come  from  a  very  directive  tradition. 

Many  Passionists  walk  this  walk  with  older  adults  in 
hospitals  where  we  serve,  in  parishioners'  homes,  and  in 
specialized  retreats.  What  kind  of  qualities  do  we  want 
to  cultivate  in  order  to  minister  well?  What  do  gerontol- 
ogy and  thanatology  studies  indicate  to  us  so  that  we  can 
bring  the  comfort  of  the  crucified  Lord  to  our  sisters  and 
brothers? 

Reflective  self-awareness  is  crucial  to  become  an  ef- 
fective pastoral  agent.  The  minister  asks  herself  or 
himself:  When  I  am  in  touch  with  myself,  what  fears  do 
I  feel  concerning  aging,  dying,  and  death?  Pain,  espe- 
cially physical  and  psychic  pain  related  to  the  process  of 
dying,  might  frighten  an  individual.  One  realizes  that  I 
cannot  run  from  my  own  pain  if  I  am  truly  going  to  be 
present  to  another  in  that  one's  pain.  In  working  with 
another's  pain  in  the  face  of  death,  where  does  one  start? 
I  must  open  myself  to  feel  that  pain. 
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To  maintain  openness  to  another's  pain  is  a  process  of 
ongoing  spiritual  growth  for  the  care-giver.  Openness  to  the 
pain  of  another  is  the  difficult  spiritual  pathway  of  compas- 
sion (Kaufman). 

The  minister  cannot  be  truly  compassionate  if  the 
minister  is  disconnected  from  her/himself  and  from  the 
pain  of  the  other.  Growth  in  spiritual  discipline  through 
prayer  and  reflection  is  needed  to  connect  with  those  in 
pain.  The  challenge  for  each  one  is  to  be  open  enough  to 
another's  pain  that  I  can  be  there  with  them  in  their  pain 
and,  at  the  same  time,  live  within  healthy  boundaries.  A 
dual  risk  is  ever  present.  Jeffrey  Kaufman  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

1.  Being  overwhelmed  and  too  deeply  touched  by  the 
psycho-spiritual  power  of  the  pain  of  death  and  loss, 
or  else, 

2.  Becoming  closed,  untouched,  spiritually  numbed 
and  beyond  vulnerability. 

George  Patterson  suggests  that  ministers  provide  a 
listening  ear  and  a  caring  presence.  They  pay  attention 
to  the  sufferer  as  a  whole  person.  He  indicates  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  those  who  die  in  the  United  States 
are  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  They  can  experience  pain 
on  various  levels.  Patterson  distinguishes  among  three 
types  of  pain,  each  of  which  may  require  a  different 
approach  in  spiritual  care.  The  first  is  acute  pain.  This 
ordinarily  lasts  less  than  six  months  and  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  associated  with  some  kind  of  injury 
or  disease.  The  patient  suffering  acute  pain  really  needs 
a  lot  of  realistic  reassurance.  Secondly,  chronic  pain  can 
be  present  for  more  than  six  months  and  is  often  more 
complex  than  acute  pain.  Contemplative  prayer  medita- 
tion and  imaging  might  assist  the  chronic  pain  sufferer 
as  they  assist  someone  in  relaxing  the  body.  The  one 
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suffering  chronic  illness  will  appreciate  whatever  will 
help  to  integrate  body,  mind,  and  emotions.  She  or  he 
will  desire  to  increase  personal  degrees  of  mental  con- 
trol over  physiological  processes;  the  overcoming  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  the  recovering  of  spiritual  re- 
sources; and  the  harmonizing  of  one's  individual  ego 
with  God  and  the  whole  of  creation.  Thirdly,  terminal 
pain  is  pain  perceived  by  the  sufferer  and  others  as  the 
harbinger  of  death.  This  pain  may  become  the  focus  for 
all  the  distress  the  person  feels  over  dying:  fear,  anger, 
sadness,  loneliness,  shame,  and  guilt.  The  minister  can 
try  to  discover  what  personal  meaning  dying  has  for  the 
individual.  Then  the  minister  may  be  able  to  assist  the 
person  in  expressing  her  or  his  feelings  about  this.  What 
does  the  person  fear  most?  Is  it  the  sense  of  loneliness 
and  isolation?  Talking  about  the  pain  may  be  a  way  of 
trying  to  break  through  the  wall  of  isolation.  Like  those 
suffering  from  acute  and  chronic  pain,  the  person  suffer- 
ing from  terminal  pain  needs  considerable  emotional 
support,  but  the  kind  of  support  which  does  not  evade 
the  reality  of  death  (Patterson).  The  pastoral  agent 
needs  to  assess  the  kind  of  pain  someone  suffers  and  also 
the  pain  and  fear  of  pain  that  she/he  feels.  If  one  is  out  of 
touch  or  paralyzed  by  one's  own  pain  and  fears,  then  one 
will  not  be  able  to  serve  another. 

Many  pastoral  ministers  have  found  that  they  are 
most  effective  when  they  are  growing  in  communication 
skills  and  in  a  conversion  of  their  own  attitudes.  Nathan 
R.  Kollar  (1993)  indicates  that  the  only  way  to  know 
something  about  a  person  is  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  her  or  him.  The  conversation  must  be  open-ended, 
not  closed;  it  needs  to  be  on-going,  not  once.  The  pastoral 
agents  must  avoid  giving  answers  to  peoples'  questions. 
Instead,  she/he  is  better  off  to  enter  into  the  other's  story 
and,  within  their  life-setting,  urge  them  to  be  authentic 
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and  faithful  to  their  own  spirituahty.  The  environment 
must  be  non-judgmental,  accepting  and  supportive.  In- 
tolerance and  proselytizing  need  to  be  avoided.  The 
person's  view  needs  to  be  respected.  The  pastoral  agent 
needs  humility:  she/he  is  only  part  of  the  entire  picture. 

Both  the  patient  and  family  members  have  the  right  to 
expect  acceptance  of  what  they  stand  for  as  persons.  If 
the  person  is  respected,  then  no  one  will  attempt  to 
impose  on  the  patient,  even  if  imposition  would  relate  to 
spiritual  well  being.  The  ethical  imperative  remains: 
"Thou  shalt  respect"  (Mauritzen)! 

Along  with  respect  are  the  skills  of  listening  and 
sensitivity.  The  pastoral  agent  will  learn  to  listen  to  the 
paraverbals  as  well  as  the  verbal  and  the  non-verbal. 
Sensitivity  to  the  person  as  a  whole  individual  is  para- 
mount. Life-threatening  illnesses  and  the  approach  of 
death  for  older  adults  can  be  a  multifaceted  crisis.  They 
can  affect  physical,  psychological,  social,  financial  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  patient's  life.  "A  holistic  ap- 
proach affirms  the  reality  that  life-threatening  illness 
takes  place  in  the  context  of  life"  (Doka,  207).  The  person 
sets  the  agenda  for  conversation.  Researchers  refer  to 
patient's  "middle  knowledge,"  i.e.,  how  older  adults 
weave  in  and  out  of  being  in  touch  with  the  gravity  of 
their  situation.  One  day  they  are  able  to  talk  about  dying; 
another  day  they  may  be  talking  about  next  year's  vaca- 
tion. 

One  thing  that  working  with  older  adults  makes  clear 
is  that  not  all  people  think  or  believe  the  same,  even  if 
they  come  from  the  same  synagogue  or  ecclesial  heri- 
tage. In  fact,  James  Thorson  and  F.C.  Powell  identified 
five  areas  of  concern  regarding  death  anxiety:  1)  being, 
that  is,  to  not  be,  to  not  think  or  feel,  to  miss  out  on  the 
activities  of  the  world;  2)  control,  that  is,  loss  of  personal 
control;  3)  decomposition,  that  is,  the  loss  of  bodily 
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integrity;  4)  pain;  and  5)  afterlife,  that  is,  what  happens 
after  death.  Older  adults  have  less  total  death  anxiety  as 
a  global  construct  according  to  this  study.  Their  con- 
cerns tended  to  focus  on  life  after  death  or  the  uncer- 
tainty of  it.  Fully  74.4%  of  older  adults  indicated  that  an 
afterlife  is  of  some  concern.  The  oldest  respondents 
reported  the  least  death  anxiety.  Concern  with  an  after- 
life remains  among  the  older  subjects  of  the  survey,  but 
personal  religion  may  act  as  a  moderating  influence. 
Rasmussen  and  Johnson  note: 

...individuals  who  have  greater  levels  of  life  satisfaction  and 
have  a  sense  of  meaning  and  purpose  in  their  lives,  as 
measured  through  spirituality,  are  likely  to  have  lower  levels 
of  death  anxiety. 

They  also  discovered  that  gender  is  related  to  the  level 
of  death  anxiety.  Female  participants  reported  higher 
levels  of  death  anxiety  than  males,  a  result  that  supports 
findings  by  other  researchers.  The  national  survey  done 
by  Klenow  and  Bolin  indicated  that  Protestants  have  the 
highest  incidence  of  belief  in  life  after  death  (75.6%). 
Catholics  follow  closely  (68.2%).  Jewish  people  were  at 
17.2%.  The  deeper  one's  commitment  to  active  ecclesial 
life,  the  greater  the  belief  in  an  afterlife.  These  statistics 
indicate  and  reinforce  the  conviction  that  effective  pas- 
toral agents  are  only  such  when  they  listen  to  the  pa- 
tients on  a  variety  of  levels. 

The  pastoral  agent  also  has  to  be  alert  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  religion  and  spirituality.  Dorothy  C.H.  Lay 
writes: 

Religion  can  be  defined  as  an  organized  set  of  practices  that 
surround  a  traditionally  defined  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
God  or  divine,  superhuman,  ruling  power.  ...Spirituality  may 
be  part  of  religious  belief  or  practice,  but  religion  may  or  may 
not  be  a  part  of  ones  spirituality.  ...Spirituality  is  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  infinite  and. .  .with  our  fellows.  It  integrates 
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our  identities.  It  is  the  essence  of  self.  It  is  the  I.  It  is  the  God 
within  each  of  us,  the  part  that  can  commune  with  the 
transcendent.  It  underlies  our  capacity  to  forage,  to  create, 
to  love  and  to  accept  love.  ...Our  spirituality  is  what  we  seek 
when  we  search  for  meaning  in  our  lives. 

The  key  to  spiritual  care,  according  to  Lay,  is  to  give 
older  adults  the  opportunity  and  the  time  to  v^ork  through 
and  solve  their  problems — to  find  their  ov^n  meaning. 
Spiritual  care  is  helping  them  to  find  the  way  to  accep- 
tance and  peace.  Lay  refers  to  Norman  Cousins'  book  The 
Anatomy  of  an  Illness,  and  writes: 

Death  is  not  the  ultimate  tragedy  of  life.  The  ultimate 
tragedy  is  depersonalization — d3dng  in  an  alien  and  sterile 
area,  separated  from  spiritual  nourishment  that  comes  from 
being  able  to  reach  out  to  a  loving  hand,  separated  from  a 
desire  to  experience  the  things  that  make  life  worth  living. 
Separated  from  hope. 

Patrice  O'Connor  borrows  from  Dame  Cicily  Saunders, 
the  founder  of  the  modern  Hospice  movement,  when 
referring  to  the  five  types  of  pain  that  people  suffer: 
physical,  psychological,  social,  emotional  and  spiritual. 
In  light  of  these  types  of  pain  she  says  that  spiritual  care 
is  not  an  optional  extra.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
total  patient  care.  Spiritual  care  is  promoted  through 
presence,  compassion,  and  hope.  It  recognizes  that  al- 
though life  has  changed  and  will  not  be  productive  as  in 
the  past,  it  remains  fruitful  for  however  long  the  person 
lives.  Hope  is  essential  in  the  spiritual  care  of  patients, 
a  component  in  healing,  and  a  major  factor  determining 
life  and  death.  Effective  hope,  no  matter  how  transient, 
is  realistic.  The  pastoral  agent  is  often  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant ones  who  stretches  out  a  realistic,  compassionate 
and  hopeful  hand.  O'Connor  says: 

We  cannot  change  the  course  of  the  dying,  but  we  can  help 
ourselves  and  others  humanize  the  situation  and  this  can  be 
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done  with  humor.  Humor,  incidentally,  is  not  the  same  as 
laughter  or  telling  jokes.  Humor  does  not  deny  the  hurt;  it  is 
the  vehicle  through  which  anger  and  defiance  and  pain  can  be 
handled. 

The  pastoral  agent,  especially  in  dealing  with  some- 
one who  is  d5dng,  learns  their  spiritual  needs.  Kenneth 
J.  Doka  lists  three  specific  needs:  1)  the  search  for 
meaning  to  life;  2)  to  die  appropriately;  and  3)  to  find 
hope  that  extends  beyond  the  grave  (Doka  1993a).  The 
knowledge  of  impending  death  creates  a  crisis  in  which 
one  reviews  life  in  order  to  integrate  one's  goals,  values 
and  experiences.  The  failure  to  find  meaning  can  create 
a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  pain. 

Reviewing  life  can  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  sense 
of  forgiveness — towards  oneself  and  others — for  acts  of 
commission  and  omission,  and  for  dreams  not  accom- 
plished. Empathetic  listening  is  essential  for  walking 
with  an  older  adult  who  looks  back  over  a  long  life  and 
assesses  it. 

James  J.  Magee  (1988)  says  that  the  life  review,  a 
reconstruction  of  the  past,  can  heal  memories,  promote 
self-acceptance,  and  diminish  anxieties  about  dying.  He 
says  that  the  life  review  can  be  approached  as  a  genu- 
inely spiritual,  as  well  as  psychological,  experience. 
Magee  states  about  the  life  review: 

[It  is]  a  form  of  reminiscence  in  which  individuals  reflect  upon 
their  personal  history  and  accept  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  a 
process  in  which  reviewers  gradually  reconstruct  and  assess 
their  past,  using  their  current  values  to  weigh  behavior  that 
their  memories  progressively  return  to  consciousness.  It 
focuses  attention  upon  the  connectedness  of  their  past  with 
their  current  sense  of  themselves,  evoking  memories  of 
formative  experience  that  influenced  their  personal  develop- 
ment (Magee  1988,  4). 

The  life  review  is  seldom  a  coherent  progression  of 
memories.  It  often  proceeds  in  a  round  about  way  through 
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reverie,  reflection,  dreams,  diary  or  journal  entries, 
correspondence  and  story  telling.  Older  adults  will  carry 
out  their  life  review  in  their  own  way.  The  life  review 
assists  older  adults  with  three  developmental  tasks 
which  accompany  aging:  1)  protecting  the  older  person's 
sense  of  identity;  2)  helping  her/him  cope  with  grief  over 
personal  losses;  and  3)  maintaining  their  self-esteem. 
Some  older  adults  will  need  "permission"  to  engage  in 
reminiscing,  especially  if  they  have  been  taught  that 
living  in  the  past  is  a  sign  of  senility. 

Religiously  committed  older  adults  need  to  integrate 
their  life  review  in  the  light  of  three  themes: 

1)  the  first  theme  reappraises  vulnerabilities  arising  from 
their  own  life  plan  as  favored  opportunities  for  God's 
caring  involvement  in  their  lives. 

2)  the  second  theme  emphasizes  the  trust  that  God  will  bring 
their  unfinished  lives  and  those  of  their  descendants  to 
personal  fulfillment; 

3)  that  God  is  the  unconditional  lover  who  is  companion  to 
them  throughout  life  and  death  (ibid.,  69). 

Pastoral  ministers  would  be  privileged  to  listen  to  and 
walk  with  older  adults  who  review  their  lives  with 
ecclesial  agents,  friends  and  family.  Not  all  older  adults 
may  be  at  a  point  where  they  would  want  to  interpret 
their  life  review  in  light  of  the  above  three  themes. 
Sometimes  the  pastoral  agent  meets  the  older  adult  at  a 
place  far  different  from  these  themes  and  she/he  has  to 
let  the  older  person  set  the  agenda.  The  pastoral  agent 
is  an  engaged  companion. 

The  experienced  pastoral  agent  will  realize  that  vari- 
ous issues,  usually  those  needing  to  be  addressed,  may 
surface  in  a  life  review.  The  minister  is  privileged  to 
facilitate  feelings  expressed  and  in  need  of  validation. 
The  issues  of  shame,  anger,  and  guilt  may  well  emerge  at 
this  juncture  of  the  life  review.  These  emotions  are  often 
rooted  in  traumatic  early  life  experiences.  If  they  have 
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never  been  addressed,  they  keep  a  hold  on  persons  over 
a  hfetime.  Eugene  Bianchi  is  aware  of  this  when  he 
wrote: 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  some  of  the  most  profound 
traumas  of  aging  are  beyond  social  remedies.  ...It  is  crucial 
for  developing  a  spirituality  of  aging  that  the  elderly  them- 
selves be  willing  to  enter  empathetically  into  their  own 
narcissistic  injuries,  instead  of  distracting  themselves  with 
conventional  diversions.  ...The  road  to  spiritual  depth  does 
not  skirt  major  problems,  but  enters  into  them  with  full 
recognition.  The  way  out  is  not  around,  but  through  the  pain 
of  loss  (Bianchi,  138). 

Attempting  to  address  major  issues  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  older  adults  living  with  life-threatening  illness. 
However,  for  those  coping  with  dying,  psychological  and 
palliative  care  is  sometimes  more  fitting. 

How  can  the  life  review  assist  older  adults  in  dealing 
with  their  shame,  anger  and  guilt?  First,  the  older 
person  is  the  one  empowering  her/himself  to  look  at 
these  issues.  The  older  person  needs  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  ordinary  shame  which  serves  self-esteem 
and  embedded  shame  which  communicates  a  message  of 
having  failed  as  a  person,  of  being  defective,  unworthy, 
and  not  fully  valid  as  a  human  being.  One  sees  oneself 
and  others  in  this  fashion.  Their  principal  picture  of  God 
is  that  of  judge.  Magee's  life  review  process  begins  with 
an  admission  that  one  is  unable  to  sustain  either  self- 
acceptance  or  God's  acceptance,  and  then  moves  in  the 
direction  of  growing  in  trust  and  embracing  God  as 
unconditional  lover.  As  self-empowerment  develops,  so 
also  does  self-esteem.  Elsewhere,  Magee  (1992)  states 
that  God's  esteem  is  the  basis  for  self-esteem,  whether  or 
not  the  socially  constructed  self  is  found  "good  enough." 
The  pastoral  agent  can  assist  older  people  to  learn  to 
reminisce  with  unconditional  self-acceptance  based  on 
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an  awareness  of  themselves  as  known  by  God.  One's  very 
self  as  unique  and  separate  proceeds  from  an  abiding 
immersion  in  God.  This  is  an  on-going  process.  The 
pastoral  agent  assists  older  persons  to  accept  the  fact 
that  each  person  dies  unwished,  that  one's  best  efforts 
are  incomplete,  that  one's  potential  was  only  partially 
realized.  Completion  is  ultimately  God's  work  and  not 
under  human  control. 

Secondly,  anger  can  be  processed  by  older  adults  in 
their  life  review.  Anger  is  a  natural,  normal  and  power- 
ful emotion.  It  is  a  reaction  to  a  real  or  perceived  hurt.  It 
is  the  energy  that  is  within  each  person  and  must  some- 
how be  dealt  with  if  one  is  to  come  to  terms  with  one's  life 
journey.  Kenneth  J.  Doka  (1993a)  investigates  the  pow- 
erful emotion  of  anger  that  fuels  older  adults.  The  anger 
can  surface  in  the  life  review.  It  can  be  directed  at 
oneself,  God,  and  others.  Anger  with  God  can  be  a  form 
of  prayer,  a  reinterpretation  of  emotion  in  light  of  hurt. 
It  can  lead  to  a  new  reaffirmation  of  one's  relationship 
with  God  and  divine  power.  How  fitting  is  the  comment 
of  the  thirteen-year  old  boy  living  with  leukemia:  "If  God 
is  God,  God  will  understand  my  anger.  If  God  does  not 
understand  my  anger,  then  God  is  not  God"  (Doka  1993a, 
146). 

The  pastoral  agent  can  assist  another's  anger  in  three 
ways:  ventilation,  examination  and  evaluation.  Ventila- 
tion allows  the  person  to  put  anger  on  the  table.  Exami- 
nation allows  the  person  to  look  at  the  root  causes  of 
anger.  Evaluation  allows  the  person  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  anger  and  the  root  causes.  The  pastoral 
agent's  role  is  to  help  this  process  as  the  older  adult 
journeys  through  her/his  past  life. 

Thirdly,  the  life  review  helps  one  with  guilt.  Guilt  can 
be  real,  resulting  from  deliberate  harm  that  the  person 
did  to  another.  Or  guilt  can  be  unreal,  a  punishing  of 
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oneself  even  though  there  were  no  objective  criteria  to 
base  one's  guilt  on.  In  both  instances  the  person  suffers 
the  burden  of  guilt.  Michael  Heinz  indicates  that, 

guilt  work  may  become  a  significant  dimension  of  life  review. 
Postponed  intentions,  buried  animosities,  unfinished  busi- 
ness, and  moral  turpitude  may  lie  in  waiting  (Heinz,  21). 

Eugene  Bianchi  says: 

without  owning  our  negative  feelings... guilt  becomes  free- 
floating,  its  sources  unclarified.  Such  guilt  further  paralyzes 
the  personality,  or  impels  it  into  futile  compensatory  ges- 
tures (Bianchi,  16-17). 

The  role  of  the  pastoral  agent  is  to  help  the  person 
own,  clarify  and  look  at  where  one  might  go  with  guilt. 

The  life  review  is  useful  not  only  for  older  adults,  but 
also  for  people  of  various  ages  and  backgrounds.  Jeanette 
Pickrel  considers  the  life  review  as  a  tool  for  identifying 
past  achievements  and  the  positive  events  in  one's  life. 
When  used  well,  the  life  review  can  enhance  a  person's 
self-esteem.  She  groups  life  review  activities  into  five 
categories: 

1)  Structured  activities  such  as  oral  history,  interview, 
autobiography,  family  tree,  genogram,  life  line  or  peaks 
and  valley  line. 

2)  Family  activities,  such  as  family  pictures  and  memora- 
bilia, family  story  time,  reunions,  pilgrimages,  and  ask- 
ing for  advice. 

3)  Anecdotes  such  as  story  telling,  discussion  of  career  or 
life's  work:  where  were  you  when?  styles,  when  you  were 
a  child  or  teenager,  this  is  your  life. 

4)  Mind  travel  such  as  I  always  wanted  to....  If ..,  relive  an 
experience,  use  imagery,  reflections  using  nature. 

5)  Arts  and  crafts  such  as  favorite  book  or  story,  music  and 
songs,  dance  or  creative  movement,  collage,  drawings, 
monument,  family  shield,  personal  shield,  quilt  or  needle- 
work, poetry  and  stories,  journal  writing  or  reading. 
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Many  of  these  may  not  be  fitting  or  possible  for  older 
adults  living  with  life-threatening  illnesses.  Most  may 
not  be  feasible  for  the  person  coping  with  d3dng.  What  is 
important  is  that  there  are  a  variety  of  ways  of  accessing 
the  life  review  for  the  older  adult  so  that  she/he  may 
make  appropriate  choices.  The  life  review  is  a  signifi- 
cant tool  to  help  persons  establish  meaning  for  today 
through  exploration  of  their  past.  If  one  can  appreciate 
that  one  has  done  the  best  one  could,  then  the  person 
may  be  graced  with  serenity.  One  may  cherish  the  fact 
that  one  met  the  responsibilities,  difficulties  and  chal- 
lenges of  life  fairly  well. 

Every  life  contains  beauty.  For  some  individuals  life  review 
is  a  way  of  appreciating  and  sharing  that  beauty.  For  others 
life  review  can  aid  in  the  discovery  of  beauty  too  long  hidden 
(Pickrel). 

George  Patterson  also  comments  on  the  individual 
search  for  meaning.  He  states: 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  not  all  suffering  persons, 
even  those  of  strong  religious  faith  will  find  the  same  answers 
to  the  meaning  of  their  suffering  satisfactory,  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  they  do  so. 

Marie  Murphy,  writing  about  the  last  things  in  the 
spirit  of  Karl  Rahner,  says: 

What  life  is  really  all  about  is  the  construction  of  a  personal 
reality  which  is  open  to  the  infinite  which  we  call  God.  All  of 
our  life  is  an  attempt  to  fashion  this  person  we  are  meant  to 
be  and  whose  fullness  is  most  completely  expressed  in  our 
death.  ...If  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  our  death  or 
if  death  has  no  meaning  for  us,  then  neither  will  life.  When 
death  assumes  meaning  for  us,  then  so  does  life  (Murphy 
1988,88-89). 

The  pastoral  agent  walks  with  the  dying  and  learns 
about  her/his  own  dying.  This  ministry  is  a  privilege 
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because  one  is  viator,   reverently  attending  the  one 
receiving  ecclesial  and  Eucharistic  viaticum. 

Kenneth  J.  Doka  indicates  that  there  has  been  impor- 
tant development  in  Roman  Catholic  thinking  concern- 
ing the  "last  rite"  since  Vatican  Council  11.  Prayer, 
liturgy,  counseling,  and  healing  ministry  all  serve  the 
patient.  This  holistic  approach  counteracts  a  sense  of 
death  as  mere  medical  event. 

While  much  is  gained  by  this  change,  it  ends  the  notion  of  a 
sacramental  rite  of  passage  to  death.  Death  becomes  simply 
a  medical  event  where  clergy  have  no  defined  role.  There 
then  is  an  absence  of  any  structure  of  ritual  that  focuses  on 
addressing  these  spiritual  needs  (Doka  1993a). 

Prayer  and  rituals  of  healing  and  anointing  are  fitting 
for  those  living  with  life-threatening  illnesses.  Older 
adults  will  give  clues  to  the  pastoral  minister  and  will 
indicate  how  they  wish  to  participate  in  ritual  prayer. 
Anointing  is  no  longer  a  rite  of  passage  unto  and  through 
death.  Viaticum  is,  along  with  public  liturgical  prayer. 
James  Empereur  indicates  that  a  gathered  assembly, 
priest  and  people,  are  very  important  for  the  dying 
person  and  her/his  family. 

What  this  rite  is  all  about  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
'commend.'  On  the  cross  Christ  commended  his  spirit  to  God. 
This  commendation  serves  as  the  link  between  the  death  of 
Christ  and  the  death  of  the  Christian.  Even  when  the  dying 
person  is  not  conscious,  this  rite  fulfills  the  important 
function  of  speaking  to  those  present  about  the  paschal 
character  of  death  (Empereur,  261). 

The  person  approaching  death,  the  family,  and  the 
pastoral  agent  all  have  a  unique  moment  in  their  hands. 
Often  they  can  prepare  how  to  pray  this  commendation. 

We  Passionists  spend  a  lifetime  focusing  on  the  death 
of  Jesus,  the  suffering  of  humanity  as  icon  of  the  suffer- 
ing Christ,  and  the  significance  of  his  glorious  passover 
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through  death.  Paul  of  the  Cross  dwelt  with  an  all- 
powerful,  all-loving  God  who  directed  all  the  events  of  a 
person's  life  with  divine  love.  The  incarnation,  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  Jesus,  in  short,  the  paschal  mystery, 
were  the  great  sign  of  divine  love.  Paul  said: 

The  best  road  to  follow  is  to  live  your  life  entirely  surrendered 
to  God's  will,  as  much  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity.  Take 
ever3rthing  from  the  hand  of  God  with  a  humble  and  peaceful 
spirit  (from  Paul's  letters). 

Paul  taught  that  the  Christian  was  to  accept  the  trials 
of  life  as  crosses  to  be  carried.  The  deepest  task  is  to  see 
God's  loving  hand  behind  everything. 

Bennet  Kelley  summarized  Paul's  conviction  on  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  in  our  lives.  He  said: 

It  is  basic  to  Paul's  direction  that  all  our  trials  and  troubles 
come  ultimately  from  God's  loving  hands.  ...Since  this  is  the 
case,  Paul  expects  from  those  he  directs  a  willingness  to 
embrace  every  trial  from  God's  love  as  a  temporary  purifica- 
tion for  an  eternal  growth  of  love.  He  expects  that  they 
choose  it  in  the  upper  part  of  their  spirit,  their  power  of  free 
choice,  even  though  their  feelings  may  find  the  cross  repug- 
nant. For  him,  this  was  the  way  to  great  peace,  purification 
and  growth  in  love.  The  whole  process  was  an  invitation  from 
God  to  share  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  and  to  be  filled  with  love 
(Kelley,  57). 

Those  who  are  pastoral  agents  will  discover  that  a  life 
of  ministry  to  those  with  life-threatening  illnesses  and 
those  approaching  death  is  a  service  that  teaches  a 
personal  spirituality  for  the  agent.  Ministerial  doing 
connects  with  vocational  being.  The  pastoral  agent  real- 
izes that  she/he  does  not  dictate  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
crucified  reveals  himself  in  the  pain  of  others.  It  is  Jesus 
crucified,  living  and  working  in  the  pastoral  agent,  who 
does  the  revealing.  One  needs  to  be  open  to  the  power  of 
Christ  crucified  at  work  in  the  Passionist  pastoral  agent 
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and  the  persons  one  ministers  to.  Ultimately,  it  is  the 
crucified  and  risen  One  who  brings  fulfillment  and 
completion  to  those  living  with  life-threatening  illnesses 
and  approaching  death. 
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DEVOTION 

TO  THE  PASSION 

OF  CHRIST: 

Mid-nineteenth  to  the 
Twentieth  Century 


The  Passion  of  Christ  has  been  at  the  heart  of  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  century  devotion  and  popular 
reUgion.  This  paper  will  look  at  this  devotion  in  three 
phases.  First,  it  will  look  at  devotional  piety  and  preach- 
ing during  this  time  period.  Then  it  will  note  the  shift  in 
devotion,  especially  in  the  writings  of  Frances  Caryll 
Houselander.  Finally,  it  will  note  a  late  twentieth  cen- 
tury emphasis  on  the  passion  of  the  earth. 

Devotional  Piety  and  Preaching  on  the  Passion  of  Christ 
from  the  Mid-nineteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century 

Those  who  migrated  to  America  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  imported  a  post-Tridentine  piety  and 
ultramontane  devotion.  Since  the  Eucharistic  liturgy 
was  in  Latin,  many  had  been  taught  to  meditate  on  the 
Passion  of  Christ  as  the  liturgy  was  conducted  by  the 
priest.  The  two  high  points  that  focused  on  the  Passion 
were  the  consecration  of  the  host  and  the  chalice  and  the 
time  of  communion  (though  the  latter  was  received  only 
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a  few  times  during  the  year).  This  was  reinforced  by 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  during  which  the 
faithful  gazed  on  the  Lord  who  had  been  crucified  for 
them,  the  popularity  of  Forty  Hours  devotion,  the  sta- 
tions of  the  cross,  the  sorrowful  mysteries  of  the  Rosary 
prayed  by  individuals  during  Mass,  and  the  season  of 
Lent.  Prayer  cards  and  prayer  books  often  focused  on  the 
Passion.  The  latter,  an  offspring  of  the  late  medieval 
primers,  were  treasured  aids  during  Mass  or  at  home. 
Various  prayer  books  and  manuals  served  Catholics  the 
way  the  Bible  served  Protestant  Americans.  Many  books 
which  taught  mental  prayer  helped  to  elicit  feelings  of 
contrition  for  sin  by  creating  scenes  from  the  Passion  for 
clergy,  religious,  and  even  laypersons  to  consider.  Indul- 
gences, gained  either  through  the  recitation  of  prayers 
or  by  pilgrimages  to  shrines,  supported  this  style  of  piety 
(Taves,  1-21;  Chinicci,  229-234). 

The  crucified  Jesus  was  a  Lord  of  compassion  for  many 
Irish  and  German  immigrants.  Because  he  had  shared 
humanity  and  shed  his  blood  for  them,  he  could  be  looked 
to  as  these  people  faced  anti-Catholic  bias,  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  cities,  the  power  of  the  flesh,  the  fragility  of 
moral  life,  and  the  need  for  humility  and  penance.  It  was 
he  who  forgave  their  sins  in  the  ritual  of  confession.  The 
crucified  Lord  also  made  demands  on  his  people,  espe- 
cially through  their  suffering  and  trials.  Martin  John 
Spalding  put  it  this  way:  "we  cannot  expect  to  share  in 
the  merits  of  the  redemption  unless  we  do  violence  to 
ourselves,  mortify  our  members,  imitate  the  example  of 
Christ  and  catch  His  sacrificial  and  expiatory  spirit.  He 
was  innocence  itself,  and  yet  was  He  made  the  victim  of 
sin:  we  are  guilty — ^we  contributed  to  nail  Him  to  the 
Cross — we  deserve  to  suffer"  (Chinicci,  243).  Through 
his  most  precious  blood  the  Lord  interceded  for  sinners. 
His  sacred  heart,  ever  open  to  all  sinners  and  earthly 
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wayfarers,  brought  sanctifying  grace,  received  through 
the  mediation  of  the  church  and  supported  by  popular 
devotion  (Chinicci,  250). 

Affective  bonds  were  also  reinforced  by  popular  par- 
ish missions.  As  Jean  Delumeau  indicates,  the  parish 
mission  became  one  of  the  principal  reform  methods 
after  Trent.  The  itinerant  preacher  helped  remodel  the 
religious  life  of  the  faithful  through  preaching,  catechiz- 
ing, hearing  confessions,  and  teaching  the  faithful  how  to 
pray.  European  missions  were  often  conducted  in  rural 
areas.  Services  were  scheduled  according  to  the  rhythms 
of  peasant  life.  Preachers  were  men  of  method.  They 
were  well  trained  in  classical  rhetoric  and  carried  their 
own  bag  of  exempla  intended  to  move  and  melt  the 
hardest  of  hearts.  Preaching  focused  on  the  four  last 
things  (death,  judgment,  heaven,  hell).  Often,  the  Pas- 
sion was  presented  in  graphic  language.  Histrionics 
were  used  to  inspire  awe  and  fear,  the  latter  for  the 
salutary  purpose  of  conversion  and  repentance.  Preach- 
ers were  lions  in  the  pulpit  for  the  sake  of  conversion. 
Conversion  was  ritualized  in  the  confessional  where  preach- 
ers were  mild  as  lambs  and  compassionate  (189-194). 

Parish  missions  were  not  foreign  to  antebellum 
America.  For  example,  when  John  Carroll  sent  Father 
Anthony  Kohlmann,  S.J.  to  New  York  City  in  the  fall  of 
1808,  Kohlmann  decided  to  conduct  a  parish  mission  in 
Lent  of  1809.  His  style  was  direct  and  simple.  His  goals 
were  consonant  with  those  of  his  European  colleagues. 
Although  he  did  comment  on  the  moral  life  of  New  York 
Catholics  and  tried  to  regulate  marriages,  his  stress  was 
sacramental:  confession  and  communion.  His  preaching 
was  christocentric.  "His  doctrinal  interests  and  the 
prayers  and  devotions  he  recommended  focused  on  the 
person  of  Jesus  and  his  meaning  for  Christians:  medita- 
tion on  the  Passion;  the  centrality  of  the  Resurrection; 
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the  sacraments  as  instituted  by  Christ  as  the  means  for 
continuing  his  work  in  the  present"  (O'Toole,  373). 

But  it  was  postbellum  America  which  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  parish  mission  as  a  major  pastoral  strategy. 
Various  apostolic  religious  groups  made  significant  con- 
tributions. Redemptorist,  Jesuit,  Paulist,  Vincentian, 
and  Passionist  preachers  traveled  to  rural  and  urban 
areas.  It  is  remarkable  how  vigorous  these  men  were. 
They  often  endured  long  hours  of  travel  and  of  ministry 
to  win  souls  for  Christ  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Jay  Dolan 
indicates  that  the  parish  mission  was  for  Catholics  what 
the  revival  meeting  was  for  Protestant  America  {Catho- 
lic Revivalism,  57-90).  Parish  missions  were  big  events, 
well  planned  and  well  conducted.  Preachers  did  not 
indulge  in  sentimentality.  Fear  of  hell  was  strongly 
driven  home.  But  hell-fire  preaching  was  also  mingled 
with  love  and  gratitude  for  what  Christ  had  done  for 
humanity  (McLeod,  271). 

The  physical  Passion  of  Jesus  was  graphically  por- 
trayed. As  Orestes  Brownson  stated:  "Religion  must 
appeal  to  the  heart,  rouse  the  passions,  strike  on  the 
senses,  affect  the  sensibilities.  It  must  awaken  the  popu- 
lar mind,  take  hold  strongly  on  masses  of  men,  and  be 
able  to  master  and  sway  the  wills,  not  only  of  the  edu- 
cated, but  of  the  ignorant,  the  gross,  the  debased,  and 
vicious"  (Taves,  72).  Passion  preaching  was  the  model  for 
a  holy  and  devout  life.  Preaching  was  often  reinforced  by 
the  use  of  a  large  mission  cross,  often  erected  on  a  hill,  or 
outside  the  church,  or  carried  in  procession  to  the  church. 
The  cross  stood  as  graphic  reminder  of  the  physical 
sufferings  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  the  best  preachers 
appealed  directly  to  the  cross  to  move  their  hearers' 
hearts. 

Passionist  mission  preaching  shared  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics described  above.  But  a  few  distinctive  ele- 
ments were  encouraged  by  the  founder.  Saint  Paul  of  the 
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Cross.  First,  Paul  wanted  his  preachers  to  move  the 
heart  and  he  offered  an  outhne  of  topics  similar  to  the 
ones  used  by  many  other  mission  preachers.  However, 
he  did  not  desire  to  preach  fear  as  the  principal  motif 
connected  with  the  Passion.  His  awn  emphasis  was 
frequently  on  the  immense  love  of  God  shown  to  sinners 
through  the  Passion  of  Christ.  He  wanted  meditation 
and  preaching  on  the  Passion  to  move  people  to  enter 
into  the  side  of  Christ  so  that  they  might  come  to  a  second 
nativity,  a  new  birth,  a  revitalization  of  their  baptism.  He 
was  more  interested  in  compassion,  especially  the  com- 
passion of  the  crucified  One  for  sinners,  than  in  fear 
(Giorgini,  443-452).  Secondly,  while  Paul  used  some 
graphic  histrionics  (e.g.,  taking  the  discipline  or  wearing 
a  crown  of  thorns  while  preaching  on  Jesus  being  crowned 
with  thorns),  Paul's  principal  emphasis  was  on  the  mis- 
sion cross.  Thirdly,  Paul  wanted  preaching  to  be  done  for 
the  poor.  "What... attracted  Paul  was  the  thought  that 
through  (preaching)  he  could  serve  the  poor  people  of 
the  marshlands.  Later  he  would  put  in  his  Rule  that  'the 
preachers  should  prefer  to  go  to  the  poorer  and  more 
needy  places,  to  solitary  places,  the  marshlands,  and 
other  such  places  which  are  usually  neglected  by  apos- 
tolic workers' "  (Mercurio,  20).  Lastly,  Passionist  mis- 
sion preaching  included  some  devotional  practices  as  a 
follow-up  to  the  mission.  These  included  the  ringing  of 
the  Agony  Bell  on  Friday  afternoon  at  three  so  that 
people  might  remember  what  the  preachers  had  pre- 
sented, monthly  reception  of  the  sacraments,  daily 
prayer,  the  seven  communions  in  honor  of  the  seven 
sorrows  of  Mary,  daily  rosary,  the  stations  of  the  cross 
and  frequent  meditation  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  (Yuhaus,  224). 

Parish  missions  and  popular  devotion  to  the  physical 
sufferings  of  the  crucified  Jesus  served  the  American 
church  well  from  mid-nineteenth  to  mid-twentieth  cen- 
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tury.  They  both  presented  a  picture  of  God  as  compas- 
sionate, yet  demanding  conversion.  They  offered  both 
fear  of  hell  and  the  immense  love  of  Christ  who  thirsted 
for  their  repentance  and  holiness.  They  fostered  a  spiri- 
tuality of  affection  and  heart,  feeling  and  imagination. 
This  spirituality  supported  Catholic  minorities,  gave 
them  identity  and  solidarity,  and  enabled  them  to  cope 
with  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  Those  who  preached  and 
celebrated  sacraments  were  male;  the  ecclesiology  was 
from  above.  At  the  same  time,  individual  (and  individu- 
alistic) piety  served  as  a  means  of  mutual  support, 
edification,  and  affection  on  the  part  of  lay  Catholics. 
While  the  priest,  brother,  and  sister  were  heroes,  many 
ordinary  Catholics  were  heroic  and  holy. 

The  Contemporary  Passion  and  the  Passion  of  Suffering 
Humanity 

Devotion  to  the  physical  Passion  of  Jesus  did  not  cease 
to  have  its  effects  on  Catholics  at  mid-century.  But  its 
focus  expanded  with  the  publication  of  Pius  XIFs  Mystici 
Corporis.  Now  the  Passion  of  Christ  could  be  seen  in  the 
suffering  members  of  his  mystical  body  and  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  humanity  during  World  War  II.  The  horrible 
suffering  and  carnage  of  the  war  made  Catholics  aware 
of  the  contemporary  Passion  of  Christ,  inscribed  onto 
the  hearts  of  people  living  with  air  raids,  rationing,  fear, 
displacement,  and  the  dreaded  news  of  loved  ones  killed 
in  warfare. 

One  of  the  most  significant  writers  on  the  contempo- 
rary Passion  was  the  Englishwoman,  Frances  Caryll 
Houselander.  Her  writings  enjoyed  considerable  suc- 
cess during  the  1940s  through  the  1960s.  Many  Catholic 
women  and  men  were  handed  her  writings  when  they 
entered  novitiates  in  the  United  States  during  these 
years.  Many  laypersons,  especially  those  who  read  books 
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published  by  Frank  Sheed,  were  inspired  by  her  writings. 

Caryll  was  born  in  Bath  on  29  September  1901  and  died 
in  London  on  12  October  1954.  She  was  the  younger 
daughter  of  Willmont  and  Gertrude  Houselander.  Her 
personal  story  is  as  interesting  as  Dorothy  Day's.  Al- 
though baptized  in  the  Church  of  England  at  birth,  she 
became  a  Catholic  at  age  six.  She  described  herself  not  as 
a  cradle  Catholic,  but  as  a  rocking  horse  Catholic.  The 
latter  served  as  the  title  of  her  autobiography  which 
described  her  faith  journey. 

Caryll  and  her  sister,  older  by  two  years,  seemed  to 
live  an  idyllic  childhood  with  their  cats,  their  parents, 
and  their  father's  enchanted,  mysterious,  beautiful  rose 
garden.  When  she  was  between  five  and  six,  the  family 
moved  to  Brighton  where  Caryll  was  deeply  influenced 
by  two  Catholic  men.  Dr.  Palsy  and  George  Spencer 
Bower.  The  former  cared  for  Caryll  in  her  moments  of 
illness  and  took  her  into  their  warm  family  circle  later 
on;  the  latter  was  a  mentor,  trusted  friend,  and  corre- 
spondent whom  Caryll  called  Smoky.  Smoky  influenced 
the  young  girl  with  his  love  of  poetry,  theater,  philoso- 
phy, apologetics,  the  Catholic  Church,  and  God. 

The  experiences  of  her  girlhood  profoundly  influ- 
enced her  concrete,  practical,  and  dramatic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Passion  of  Christ;  her  insight  into  personal 
psychological  and  spiritual  suffering;  and  the  suffering 
of  humanity.  One  of  the  first  experiences  of  the  Passion 
involved  the  Palsy  family.  When  one  of  the  boys  dropped 
a  crucifix,  he  picked  it  up  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the 
crucified  One  devoutly.  Caryll  said  that  this  was  done 
gently  and  devoutly.  "I  watched  him  with  wonder  and 
have  remembered  the  incident  all  my  life"  (A  Rocking 
Horse  Catholic,  293). 

An  intense  piety  entered  the  Houselander  household 
when  the  family  moved  to  Clifton,  Bristol,  and  Gertrude 
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became  preoccupied  with  religion.  When  Caryll  was 
eight  years  old,  "two  things  happened  suddenly  which 
were  to  bring  about  a  complete  inward  change  in  my  life" 
(ibid.,  33).  These  surrounded  her  first  communion  and 
her  first  confession.  She  stated:  "So  far  as  things  of  the 
Spirit  went  I  was  guided,  if  at  all,  by  intuition,  and  by  a 
sense  of  mystery  and  the  beauty  of  God  which  I  believe 
to  be  innate  in  all  normal  children"  (ibid.,  33).  After  the 
family  governess  left  the  household  and  her  mother 
went  abroad  with  relatives  to  tour  Spain,  Caryll  felt 
totally  alone.  She  went  to  the  parish  church  to  pray.  "In 
the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  I  was  no  longer 
alone,  and  I  knew  it  now  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
conviction  that  comes  not  from  outside,  but  from  the 
depths  of  one's  own  soul.  I  was  possessed  now  by  a 
longing  to  make  my  first  Communion"  (ibid.,  34). 

At  this  time  a  Redemptorist  parish  mission  was  being 
conducted.  The  preacher  intended  to  snatch  the  damned 
from  the  very  gates  of  hell.  Caryll,  still  a  little  girl,  went 
on  the  night  the  wrath-of-God  preacher  was  talking  on 
the  state  of  the  soul  in  mortal  sin.  She  was  impressed  by 
the  preacher  with  the  cross  in  the  belt  of  his  habit  and  the 
large  cross  behind  him  on  the  pulpit.  He  preached  with 
power,  "his  arms  outspread  like  an  eagle's  wings"  (ibid., 
35).  She  decided  that  it  was  time  for  her  first  confession. 
Shy  and  frightened,  she  went  to  him  and  found  that  "the 
eagle  proved  to  be  a  dove"  (ibid.,  40).  On  March  10  she 
made  her  first  confession.  In  July  she  received  first 
communion  on  the  feast  of  the  Precious  Blood  and  then 
was  confirmed. 

Before  Caryll  could  receive  her  second  communion,  a 
significant  event  occurred.  She  was  attacked  by  illness 
for  three  months.  It  seems  that  Caryll  faced  a  violent 
neurosis,  total  physical  weakness,  and  an  unbearable 
sense  of  guilt  and  anxiety.  Each  day  she  confided  in  and 
confessed  to  her  mother.  The  priest  who  came  to  deal 
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with  her  did  not  recognize  her  acute  anxiety.  Each  day  he 
heard  her  tortured  confession  without  recognizing  that 
this  child  was  suffering  scruples.  Her  condition  became 
worse.  Her  second  communion  was  viaticum.  As  soon  as 
Caryll  received,  she  sat  up,  asked  for  her  tray  of  toys,  and 
was  restored  to  health.  When  she  looked  back  on  this 
event,  she  considered  it  a  miracle.  She  said:  "I  shall 
never  worry  again"  (ibid.,  49).  Caryll  was  regarded  "as  a 
neurotic — functional  neurosis  being  regarded  in  those 
days  more  as  a  form  of  perversity  than  an  illness"  (ibid., 
49). 

This  event  left  her  with  two  lifelong  assurances.  The 
first  was  her  attraction  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The 
second  was  a  deep  awareness  of  the  psychological  suffer- 
ing of  herself  and  others.  "The  experience  left  me  acutely 
aware  of  psychological  suffering  in  other  people,  even 
when  I  was  still  a  child,  and  it  is  largely  my  experience 
of  these  people  and  their  suffering  that  has  confirmed 
my  faith  in  Christ  in  man  (sic),  which  in  a  sense  is  what 
the  Catholic  Church  is.  Also,  combined  with  long  suffer- 
ing of  this  kind  of  suffering  in  others,  my  own  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  the  only  real  cure  for  it  is  the 
touch  of  God.  I  am  speaking... of  that  mysterious  torment 
which  comes  from  within  oneself,  and  which  in  spite  of 
the  vast  mass  of  experimental  psychiatric  treatment 
still  baffles  the  medical  profession"  (ibid.,  49-50). 

Houselander  recognized  that  Christ  came  to  neurotic 
and  suffering  people  in  order  to  heal  them.  Those  who 
suffered  had  to  surrender  to  God  and  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  healing.  "By  surrender  to  God  I  mean  giving 
oneself  up  to  God,  to  be  transformed  in  Him  (sic).  It  is  the 
cure  for  self  that  is  the  core  of  the  whole  thing;  we 
require  to  be  cured  of  self  by  being  changed,  as  the  bread 
and  wine  on  the  altar  are  changed,  into  Christ"  (ibid.,  54). 
Her  own  experience  also  taught  her  that  someone  had  to 
bring  Christ  to  those  who  suffered.  These  ministered  the 
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touch  of  God  and  enabled  a  transformation  of  the  self.  "In 
this  surrender  is,  I  believe,  the  cure  for  the  torment  of 
self,  which  is  precisely  what  most  psychological  suffer- 
ing is.  It  is  the  cure  for  the  weakness  that  cannot  carry 
the  common  burden  of  the  world's  sin;  the  cure  for  the 
fear  that  causes  the  will  to  wither  before  the  challenge  of 
life,  the  cure  for  the  feebleness  that  makes  the  impact  of 
natural  beauty  painful,  the  cure  for  the  cowardice  that 
causes  the  heart  to  contract  and  shrink  before  the  chal- 
lenge of  love"  (ibid.,  54).  The  result  of  such  surrender  is 
blessing  for  oneself  and  a  broadening  of  vision  outwardly 
toward  the  world.  "If  we  offer  ourselves,  and  let  God 
transform  us  into  Himself  (sic),  we  see  the  world  with 
God's  eyes,  rejoice  in  it  with  (God's)  zeal  for  life,  love  it 
with  (God's)  Heart"  (ibid.,  55).  As  a  result  of 
Houselander's  appreciation  of  personal  suffering,  psy- 
chiatrists from  1942  onwards  sent  her  their  patients, 
both  adults  and  children,  for  therapy.  Caryll  always  was 
in  touch  with  her  own  shyness,  her  inability  to  quit 
smoking  for  twenty  years,  and  her  penchant  for  swear- 
ing. Her  wrestling  with  these  issues  were  her  way  of 
identifying  herself  with  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

Three  other  visionary  events  deeply  marked 
Houselander's  life.  The  first  was  when  she  was  nine, 
when  her  parents  separated.  She  was  sent  to  a  small 
boarding  school  in  Birmingham  conducted  by  French 
nuns.  Some  of  the  simplicity  of  girlhood  was  restored. 
She  was  able  to  be  herself,  to  be  'singular.'  She  identified 
with  the  lay  sisters:  first,  Socur  Marie  Emilie,  then  a 
Bavarian  lay  sister.  One  day  the  latter  was  polishing  the 
children's  shoes  and  Caryll  noticed  her  weeping.  As  she 
looked  up  at  her,  "I  saw  the  nun  was  crowned  with  the 
crown  of  thorns... I  said  to  her,  'I  would  not  cry  if  I  was 
wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  like  you  are...'  She  asked, 
'What  you  mean?'  1  don't  know,'  I  said,  and  at  that  time 
I  did  not.  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  together  we  polished 
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the  shoes"  (ibid.,  74).  The  event  left  an  incredible  mark 
on  Caryll  and  stayed  with  her  all  her  life. 

Between  fourteen  and  fifteen  Caryll  was  placed  in  a 
large  English  convent  school  and  she  began  to  starve 
herself.  Then  she  was  placed  in  two  Protestant  schools. 
She  came  to  recognize  herself  as  ^singular/  i.e.,  odd, 
introverted  and  isolated  from  her  peers.  Both  psycho- 
logical illness  and  physical  anorexia  brought  her  to  a 
nursing  home  where  Caryll  was  treated  by  Dr.  Palsy  and 
ministered  to  by  a  Protestant  clergyman.  Caryll  was 
touched  by  the  minister's  care  and  wrote:  "I  was  always 
deeply  surprised  by  people  who  could  suffer  bitterly 
without  becoming  bitter  themselves"  (ibid.,  83). 

Houselander's  remaining  adolescent  years  were 
marked  by  shyness  and  poverty.  When  she  returned 
home,  she  found  that  her  mother  had  taken  in  a  derelict 
priest  who  had  been  shunned  both  by  his  former  reli- 
gious community  and  by  the  laity.  Caryll,  too,  was  shunned 
because  of  this  domestic  situation.  Her  disillusionment 
with  the  church  reached  its  high  point  when  she  was 
ejected  from  church  because  she  did  not  have  the  pew 
money  required  for  attendance  at  the  Eucharist.  She 
left,  determined  never  to  go  to  Mass  again  (ibid.,  108- 
109). 

The  second  visionary  event  that  marked  her  life  came 
on  a  sad,  gray  evening  when  she  was  sent  out  to  buy 
potatoes.  She  suddenly  stopped  and  saw  in  front  of  her, 
above  her,  an  icon  of  Christ  the  King,  crucified  and 
weeping. 

Stretched  on  a  cross  of  fire  in  a  vestment  which  blazed  and 
flamed  with  jewels,  crowned  with  a  great  crown  of  gold  which 
weighed  his  head  down,  Christ  was  lifted  above  the  world  in 
our  drab  street,  lifted  up  and  filling  the  sky.  His  arms 
reaching,  as  it  seemed,  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
the  wounds  of  His  hands  and  feet  rubies,  but  molten  rubies 
that  bled  with  light.  Everything,  even  the  glowing  folds  of  the 
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vestments,  seemed  to  be  burning  and  stirring  with  life  and 
movement  as  flames  of  fire  do;  the  spread  arms  with  the  long, 
stretched  hands  tapering  from  the  jeweled  sleeves  were  like 
gorgeous  wings  covering  the  world;  Christ  Himself,  with  His 
head  bowed  down  by  the  crown,  brooding  over  the  world.  In 
the  midst  of  this  splendor  the  austere  simplicity  of  that 
beautiful  face  stood  sharp  with  grief.  But  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth  smiled  with  the  ineffable  love  which  consumes  sorrow 
and  pain  as  rags  are  consumed  in  a  burning  fire. 

I  do  not  know  for  how  long  I  stood  there  or  how  long  this 
impression  lasted.  I  think  it  could  have  been  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  as  when  it  was  over,  though  the  street  was  in  dusk, 
it  was  not  quite  dark  (ibid.,  112). 

Her  vision  of  the  icon  of  Christ  the  King  profoundly 
influenced  Houselander's  attitude  to  other  people.  Her 
search  led  her  to  a  Christianity  that  identified  v^ith  the 
poor,  those  despised  by  the  rich.  When  Caryll  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  rich,  she  felt  humiliation.  When  she  v^as  in 
the  midst  of  the  poor,  she  was  not  humiliated  by  her  own 
poverty  (ibid.,  113-114).  "It  was  not  for  nothing  that  my 
first  glimpse  of  Christ  in  man  (sic)  was  in  the  humblest 
of  lay  sisters,  bowed  by  a  great  crown  of  thorns,  and  my 
second  a  king  in  splendor,  bowed  under  a  great  crown  of 
gold.  I  realized  that  every  crown  was  Christ's  crown,  and 
the  crown  of  gold  is  a  crown  of  thorns"  (ibid  115-116). 

Soon,  Caryll  left  her  mother's  home  and  took  up  a 
series  of  jobs:  commercial  artist,  looking  after  ten  chil- 
dren in  a  boarding  home,  acting  (though  she  felt  she  had 
no  talent  as  an  actor),  interior  decorator,  and  char- 
woman. Though  still  shy,  she  began  to  mix  more  with 
people.  Though  still  lonely,  she  felt  a  sense  of  commun- 
ion with  the  crowds  of  people.  She  found  Christ  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  people  who  thronged  them,  not  in 
church.  Though  now  a  non-practicing  and  non-communi- 
cating Catholic,  who  sought  spiritual  belonging  in  the 
Church  of  England,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  and  Russian 
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Orthodoxy,  she  never  lost  her  longing  for  the  Eucharist 
and  for  the  beauty  of  the  liturgy.  She  felt  herself  to  be  a 
spiritually  displaced  person.  Houselander  finally  found 
her  way  back  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  wandering  into 
Hyde  Park  and  by  listening  to  Frank  Sheed  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  speaking  in  public.  Her 
return  was  accompanied  by  a  universal  sense  of  Christ 
suffering  in  humanity. 

Then,  for  the  third  time,  I  'saw'  Christ  in  man  (sic).  This 
time  it  was  an  unimaginably  vaster  experience  than  on  either 
of  the  other  occasions;  it  was  not  a  seeing  of  Christ  in  one 
person,  as  it  had  been  with  the  Bavarian  nun,  or  in  one 
particular  sort  of  person,  as  it  had  been  in  the  living  icon  of 
Christ  the  King.  This  time  it  was  Christ  in  all  men  (sic).  This 
was  much  more  difficult  to  describe  than  the  other  experi- 
ences; I  can  only  do  my  best  to  tell  it  just  as  it  happened. 

I  was  in  an  underground  train,  a  crowded  train  in  which 
all  sorts  of  people  jostled  together,  sitting  and  strap-hang- 
ing— workers  of  every  description  going  home  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Quite  suddenly  I  saw  with  my  mind,  but  as  vividly  as 
a  wonderful  picture,  Christ  in  them  all.  But  I  saw  more  than 
that;  not  only  was  Christ  in  every  one  of  them,  living  in  them, 
d3dng  in  them,  rejoicing  in  them,  sorrowing  in  them — but 
because  He  was  in  them,  £md  because  they  were  here,  the 
whole  world  was  here  too,  here  in  this  underground  train;  not 
only  the  world  as  it  was  at  that  moment,  not  only  all  the 
people  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  but  all  those  people 
who  had  lived  in  the  past,  and  all  those  yet  to  come.  I  came 
out  into  the  street  and  walked  for  a  long  time  in  the  crowds. 
It  was  the  same  here,  on  every  side,  in  every  passer-by, 
ever5rwhere — Christ. 

I  had  long  been  haunted  by  the  Russian  conception  of  the 
humiliated  Christ,  the  lame  Christ,  limping  through  Russia, 
begging  His  bread;  the  Christ  who,  all  through  the  ages, 
might  return  to  the  earth  and  come  even  to  sinners  to  win 
their  compassion  by  His  need.  Now,  in  the  flash  of  a  second, 
I  knew  that  this  dream  is  a  fact;  not  a  dream,  not  the  fantasy 
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or  legend  of  a  devout  people,  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
Russians  but  Christ  in  man  (sic).  It  belongs  therefore  to  the 
Catholic  Church;  Christ  in  His  perfect  human  nature,  Christ 
in  His  risen  glory  and  Christ  in  His  need  and  suffering  on 
earth,  are  reconciled.  We  have  the  whole  Christ  (ibid.,  137- 
138). 

This  third  vision  altered  the  course  of  Houselander's 
life  forever.  She  had  come  to  recognize  Christ  in  all 
peoples.  She  had  passed  over  from  her  own  personal 
suffering  to  a  felt  experience  of  compassion  for  all  hu- 
manity. 

For  me,  the  greatest  joy  in  being  once  again  in  full 
communion... has  been... the  ever-growing  reassurance  given 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  with  its 
teaching  that  we  are  the  Church,  and  that  'Christ  and  His 
Church  are  one' — and  that  because  Christ  and  His  Church  are 
one,  the  world's  sorrow,  with  which  I  have  always  been 
obsessed,  and  which  is  a  common  obsession  in  these  tragic 
years,  is  only  the  shadow  cast  by  the  spread  of  arms  of  the 
crucified  King  to  shelter  us  until  the  morning  of  resurrection 
from  the  blaze  of  everlasting  love"  (ibid.,  140). 

The  sense  of  the  contemporary  Passion  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  humanity  as  manifestation  of  the  historical  Pas- 
sion of  Christ  in  our  time  permeates  Houselander's 
v^ritings.  A  few,  brief  examples  illustrate  her  spiritual- 
ity, a  spirituality  that  is  real,  concrete,  practical  and 
connected  with  both  the  Incarnation  and  the  Passion  of 
Christ.  In  This  War  Is  The  Passion  she  writes:  "We  are  all 
'other  Christs' — but  not  all  know  it,  and  in  this  great 
passion  of  His  going  on  now  (i.e.  World  War  II),  we  shall 
act  in  different  parts  as  all  those  who  entered  into  His 
first  Passion  did"  (51).  The  historical  Passion  was  played 
out  in  the  contemporary  world. 

He  meets  the  women  of  Jerusalem.  He  warns  all  pious 
women,  who  meditate  on  the  Passion  [and]  weep  before 
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crucifixes  of  ivory,  but  not  over  the  Crucified  in  their  souls. 
Those  who  have  no  tears  for  the  children  are  heirs  to  the 
abuses  and  cruelties  of  generations  of  greed,  culminating  in 
the  big  cities  we  know,  with  their  slums,  their  worldliness, 
their  sweated  labor,  their  vice.  Those  who  have  no  tears  for 
the  homeless,  the  insane,  the  criminal,  the  Spanish  refugees, 
the  martyrs  of  Russia,  the  hunted  Jews,  the  miners  under- 
ground in  the  dark,  the  unemployed!  'Weep  not  for  Me,  but 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  children'  (ibid.,  72). 

Those  who  surrender  to  the  Passion  of  Christ  will  find 
peace. 

When  it  is  consummated,  completed.  He  is  laid  in  Mary's 
arms.  He  is  at  peace  now.  The  pain  she  gave  to  Him  in 
Bethlehem  is  at  last  used  up.  Now  she  holds  Him  in  her  arms, 
in  peace.  Only  Heaven  waits  for  Him  now. 

We  must  each  give  birth  to  Christ  in  our  life,  from  the 
hour  when  He  is  born  in  us  we  must  let  Him  go  through  His 
Passion  in  us;  but  when  it  is  consummated,  when  we  have 
given  all  we  have,  soul  and  body,  to  Him,  we  shall  know  what 
it  is  to  receive  Him  into  our  hearts  at  peace,  to  hold  Him  in 
silence  and  stillness,  waiting  only  for  Heaven  (ibid.,  74-75). 

Houselander  related  the  Incarnation  to  the  Passion  in 
past  and  present  history.  In  The  Passion  of  the  Infant 
Christ  she  contrasted  one  with  the  other.  "Bethlehem  is 
the  inscape  of  Calvary,  just  as  the  snowflake  is  the 
inscape  of  the  universe....  (T)he  Passion  of  the  Man  Christ 
on  Calvary  is  at  once  revealed  and  hidden  in  the  Infant 
Christ  in  Bethlehem.  Some  of  this  mystery  is  visible  to 
our  eyes,  but  much  of  it  can  only  be  known  inwardly" 
(ibid.,  55). 

This  inwardly  known  mystery  has  to  be  born  anew  in 
humankind.  "Christmas  does  not  only  mean  that  God 
became  (hu)man  and  was  born  as  a  human  infant  on  a 
certain  night  in  Bethlehem;... because  of  that,  Christ  is 
born  in  us  today.... He  is  born  in  New  York,  Berlin, 
Warsaw,  Paris,  London,  everywhere  where  a  single 
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human  soul  repeats,  even  perhaps  almost  doubting  it, 
Our  Lady's  fiat:  'Be  it  done  to  me'"  (ibid.,  57-58).  Every 
human  soul  will  also  know  the  Passion  of  Christ  born  not 
of  one's  own  choosing,  but  by  God's.  "We  are  often 
surprised  when,  after  we  have  offered  God  several  lita- 
nies a  day  and  a  pest  of  little  mortifications.  He  (sic) 
chooses  instead  something  that  is  really  ourselves;  our 
attitude,  for  example,  or  the  sweetness  of  the  feeling  of 
love;  or,  as  is  very  frequent  now,  our  home.  It  is  what  God 
chooses  that  kindles  in  the  crucible  and  burns  the  flame 
of  love"  (ibid.,  65). 

Houselander  vividly  depicts  the  Passion  played  out  in 
the  story  of  humankind  today  in  The  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  She  states:  "The  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  not 
given  to  us  only  to  remind  us  of  the  historical  Passion  of 
Christ,  but  to  show  us  what  is  happening  now,  and 
happening  to  each  of  us.  ...(Christ)  did  not  choose  his 
Passion,  only  to  suffer  it  in  his  own  human  nature,  ...but 
in  order  to  suffer  it  in  the  suffering  of  each  one  of  his 
members,  through  all  ages,  until  the  end  of  time.  ...  Most 
of  Christ's  earthly  life  was  hidden.  ...Today  (Christ)  is 
hidden  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  Heaven,  and  in  his 
Mystical  Body  on  earth.  But  in  his  Passion  he  was 
exposed,  made  public  property  to  the  whole  of 
(hu)mankind"  (11-12).  The  Passion  revealed  his  love, 
intimacy  and  sensitivity  for  humanity. 

The  historical  Passion  of  Christ  continues  in  the  passion 
of  humanity. 

Every  one  meets  (one)self  on  the  'Via  Crucis',  which  is  the 
road  through  death  to  life.  In  Christ  (one)  finds  the  meaning 
of  (one's)  own  suffering,  the  power  of  (one's)  own  capacity  for 
love.  ...Yes,  in  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  (one)  who  has  the  eye 
of  faith  sees  the  story  of  Christ's  historical  Passion — (one's) 
own  individual  story — and  the  story  of  the  suffering  world,  in 
which  Christ's  Passion  goes  on  through  time;  the  way  of  the 
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Cross  which,  though  it  leads  to  the  tomb  and  the  dark  sleep 
of  death,  leads  on  beyond  it  to  the  waking,  morning  of 
resurrection  and  the  everlasting  springtime  of  life... 

The  Stations  show  us  how  each  one  can  lighten  the  heavy 
Cross  that  is  laid  upon  the  bent  back  of  the  whole  human  race 
now.  Now  each  one  in  the  power  of  Christ's  love  can  sweeten 
(one's)  own  suffering  and  that  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him 
(ibid.,  13-14). 

The  contemporary  Passion  of  Christ  v^as  lived  out  in 
the  experience  of  Caryll  Houselander  and  her  writings 
shov^ed  her  extraordinary  ability  to  relate  the  historical 
Passion  to  the  contemporary  Passion  of  suffering  hu- 
manity during  and  after  World  War  II.  Her  language  and 
spiritual  syntax  w^ere  pre-Vatican  II.  The  Catholic  style 
of  worship  and  devotional  life  was  pre-Vatican  II.  Her 
vision  was  proleptic  and  anticipated  emphases  that 
would  emerge  in  liberation  and  feminist  theology,  and  in 
the  art  and  the  literature  of  the  mid-seventies. 

Consideration  of  the  contemporary  Passion  was  swept 
aside  during  the  euphoric  1960s  and  the  theological 
focus  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  a  more  positive  and 
sanguine  anthropology,  and  the  theology  of  hope.  Some 
of  these  developments  and  trends  were  a  reaction  to  the 
hellfire  and  wrath  of  God  emphases  that  were  the  warp 
and  woof  of  pre-Vatican  II  piety  and  preaching.  A  more 
balanced  consideration  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  began  to 
emerge  in  the  mid-seventies.  This  emphasis  focused  on 
the  passio  of  Christ,  i.e.,  his  Passion,  death,  and  Resur- 
rection. Devotional  booklets  on  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
offered  fifteen  stations,  the  last  being  devoted  to  the 
Resurrection.  These,  also,  concentrated  on  the  Passion 
of  Christ  in  the  aspirations  of  farm  workers,  in  the 
efforts  to  overcome  poverty  and  racism,  and  in  the 
significant  ways  the  Passion  of  Jesus  was  played  out  in 
human  suffering. 
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The  memoria  Passionis  was  portrayed  as  a  subversive, 
dangerous  memory  by  liberation  theologians.  Many  art- 
ists and  sculptors  began  to  paint  crucifixion  scenes  in 
which  Jesus  was  a  native  person,  or  female  (e.g.  the 
Christa),  or  one  victimized,  tortured,  or  disappeared. 
Third-world  art  portrayed  the  crucified  One  as  one  of 
their  own  race  or  ethnicity.  The  inner,  psychic  anguish 
and  suffering  of  Christ,  as  well  as  his  compassion,  com- 
munion, and  solidarity  with  the  poor,  the  martyred,  and 
the  despised,  are  highlighted.  The  historical  and  physi- 
cal Passion  and  crucifixion  are  not  denied;  they  are 
expanded  to  manifest  the  inner  agony  and  present  an 
inculturated  orthopathy. 

The  development  of  the  contemporary  Passion  and  the 
marks  of  the  Passion  in  suffering  humanity  served  the 
American  Catholic  well  during  the  years  of  World  War 
II.  God  was  near  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  God  was 
compassionate  and  sided  with  the  neurotic,  the  de- 
spised, the  displaced,  the  poor,  and  the  suffering.  The 
spirituality  fostered  was  compassion.  Christ  was  com- 
passion. Post-Vatican  II  developments  moved  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  beyond  a  Euro-North  American  focus  and 
connected  United  States  Catholics  with  fellow  Catholics 
in  the  Americas.  Compassion,  justice,  and  sanctuary 
became  virtues  for  those  who  risked  mart3n:dom.  New 
narratives  could  now  emerge  and  a  new  memoria 
Passionis  listened  to  the  underside  of  his-  and  her-story 
(Metz,  99-118).  Orthodoxy  was  linked  first  with 
orthopraxies,  then  with  orthopathy.  Theology  "need(ed) 
to  get  back  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  the  cross  to  let  the 
liberating  potential  of  the  gospel  shine"  (Jean-Marc  Ela, 
34).  The  scandal  of  a  crucified  world  moved  North  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Passion  of  Christ  onto  a  global  stage.  Those 
who  ministered  the  Passion  of  Christ  were  both  clergy, 
religious  and  laity.  Literate  and  oral  cultures  both  ech- 
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oed  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Devotion  combined  with  ac- 
tion for  justice,  soHdarity,  and  communion.  The  inner 
and  the  outer  Passion  of  Jesus  was  manifest  in  his 
ecclesial  body  and  in  the  face  of  all  humankind. 

The  Passion  of  the  Earth 

"Unless  a  grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  ground  and  dies, 
it  abides  alone;  but  if  it  dies,  it  bears  much  fruit"  (John 
12:24).  The  Passion  of  Jesus,  manifested  in  the  ecclesial 
body  and  in  the  face  of  humankind,  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  the  cosmos.  The  earth,  wounded  by  the  hubris 
of  humanity,  our  m5^h  of  progress,  and  our  mechanistic 
use  of  the  material  resources  of  the  land,  the  seas,  and 
the  sky,  is  in  peril.  In  fact,  assault  on  the  earth  and  its 
irreplaceable  resources  is  geocide  and  biocide.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  earth,  the  cosmic  body  of  God,  now  shares  in 
the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ. 

North  Americans  have  a  long  history  of  relationship 
with  the  land,  the  soil,  and  the  earth.  Some  have  been 
fascinated  by  the  awesome  beauty  of  the  landscape 
(Lane,  1988).  The  wonders  of  nature,  the  sense  of  the 
land  as  enchanted  garden,  the  power  of  rivers  and  falls 
were  seen  as  God's  gift  to  those  who  settled  and  domes- 
ticated virgin  land.  Nineteenth-century  painters  consid- 
ered Niagara  Falls  an  icon  of  the  sublime.  The  giant 
Redwoods  were  nature's  awe-inspiring  cathedrals.  Oth- 
ers found  themselves  in  communion  with  the  earth. 
"John  Muir... wrote  at  the  end  of  his  life:  T  only  went  out 
for  a  walk  and  finally  concluded  to  stay  until  sundown, 
for  going  out,  I  discovered,  was  actually  going  in.'  This 
summarizes  a  life-long  conversion  to  the  earth,  the 
realization  that  one  belongs  to  the  earth.  It  is  not  natural 
for  most  of  us  to  believe,  let  alone  feel,  that  we  belong  to 
nature,  to  realize  that  by  going  out  we  are  actually  going 
in...  'We  know  ourselves  to  be  made  from  the  earth.  We 
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know  this  earth  is  made  from  our  bodies.  For  we  see 
ourselves.  And  we  are  nature.  We  are  nature  seeing 
nature.  We  are  nature  with  a  concept  of  nature.  Nature 
weeping.  Nature  speaking  of  nature  to  nature.'  We  are 
the  self-conscious  ones  who  can  think  about,  weep  for, 
and  speak  of  nature,  but  we  are  also  one  in  flesh  and  bone 
with  nature"  (McFague,  124). 

The  contemporary  literature  of  nature  is  varied  and 
covers  many  different  categories.  This  burgeoning  body 
of  literature  is  being  considered  a  useful  resource  and 
conversation  partner  for  spirituality.  "(This)  refute(s) 
the  common  and  facile  criticism  of  nature  writing,  that  it 
is  naive,  simplistic,  and  sentimental... Joyce  Carol 
Oates... criticizes  the  literature  of  nature  for  exhibiting  a 
painfully  limited  set  of  responses:  REVERENCE,  AWE, 
PITY,  MYSTICAL  ONENESS...  The  sheer  variety  of 
voices,  topics,  and  approaches  found  within  the  genre 
suggests  the  inadequacy  of  Gates'  sweeping  judgment. 
Also,  the  shift  in  sensibility... alerts  us  to  the  need  for  a 
wider  perspective"  (Burton-Christie,  43). 

The  conversion  from  egocentricity  to  ecocentricity 
engages  the  Christian  churches  on  many  levels.  One 
level  of  discourse  is  that  of  eucharistic  worship.  The 
classical  eucharistic  prayer  gave  thanks  to  God  for  both 
creation  and  redemption.  Those  communities  which 
voice  this  prayer  are  being  shaped  by  "the  mystagogy  of 
the  mysticism  of  everyday  life"  and  are  capable  of  grasp- 
ing the  theophanic  nature  of  the  wounded,  yet  sublime, 
world.  Nathan  Mitchell  illustrates  this  by  quoting  from 
Thomas  Traherne's  Centuries: 

You  will  never  enjoy  the  world  aright,  till  you  see  how  a 
sand  exhibiteth  the  wisdom  £ind  power  of  God... 

Your  enjoyment  of  the  world  is  never  right  till  every 
morning  you  awake  in  heaven... and  look  upon  the  skies  and 
the  earth  and  the  air  as  celestial  joys... 
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You  will  never  enjoy  the  world  aright  till  the  sea  itself 
floweth  in  your  veins,  till  you  are  clothed  with  the  heavens, 
and  crowned  with  the  stars,  and  perceive  yourself  to  be  the 
sole  heir  of  the  whole  world... 

Till  your  spirit  filleth  the  whole  world,  and  the  stars  are 
your  jewels,  till  you  are  as  familiar  with  the  ways  of  God  in 
all  ages  as  with  your  walk  and  table. 

Mitchell  then  says: 

Doing  Eucharist  is  meant  to  lead  the  baptized  toward  a 
recovery  of  precisely  this  sort  of  vision. . .  (E)ating  the  eucharist 
means  eating  the  world — surrendering  to  it  as  the  privileged 
place  where  God's  grace  is  known,  where  Christ's  cross  is 
raised  as  history's  climax,  and  where  the  Spirit  is  poured  out 
upon  all  flesh...  It  is  difficult  to  surrender  to  the  world, 
however,  if  we  don't  know  what's  there,  if  our  eye  has  never 
taken  a  keen  inventory  of  its  contents,  if  our  blood  and  bones 
have  never  entered  'the  harsh  cathedral  of  gentle  matter.' 
The  eucharist... is  a  sacrifice — the  embodied  symbol  of  Jesus' 
surrender  not  only  to  death,  but  to  ever3^hing  that  lends 
death  its  meaning  and  its  terror  (120-121). 

A  second  level  of  discourse  is  that  of  devotion.  How 
might  the  churches  encourage  heart-felt  prayer  on  be- 
half of  and  in  communion  v^ith  the  earth?  The  Passionist 
Holy  Cross  Centre  in  Port  Burwell,  Ontario,  has  created 
a  Stations  of  the  Cross  focused  on  the  passion  of  the 
earth.  Other  forms  of  written  and  enacted  devotional 
prayer,  as  well  as  shared  story  telling,  could  focus  on 
mother  earth  (Lane,  1994).  Placing  this  prayer  for  the 
earth  before  the  cross  of  Christ  (e.g.,  in  a  Taize  prayer 
service  before  the  cross)  might  enable  Christian  groups 
to  retrieve  the  tree  of  life  symbolism  so  richly  associated 
with  the  cross  (Ramshaw,  115-120). 

A  third  level  of  discourse  is  ethical  reflection.  We  can 
only  appreciate  the  passion  of  the  earth  if  we  are  open  to 
a  spiritual,  psychic,  and  social  transformation  that  helps 
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us  part  with  conquest,  control,  and  consumption.  The 
peril  that  our  destructive  behavior  puts  mother  earth  in 
can  only  be  halted  if  Christian  communities  feel  the 
enormity  of  evil  that  is  present.  We  can  destroy  the 
earth.  The  earth  and  its  resources  are  finite  and  limited 
(Wadell,  53-57). 

The  last  level  of  discourse  is  intellectual.  We  must 
abandon  a  mechanistic  model  of  the  earth  and 
reappropriate,  as  Sallie  McFague  develops  her  thinking, 
both  an  organic  and  an  agential  model  of  God  and  the 
world  (McFague,  126-150).  The  mechanistic  model  has 
been  a  source  of  cosmic  and  social/sexist  sin.  If  the  body 
of  the  earth  can  be  used  to  fulfill  human  want  or  whim, 
so  also  the  woman's  body  can  be  seen  as  something  to  be 
used.  If  the  earth  merely  exists  for  humankind  and  if 
humans  envision  it  pragmatically,  then  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  natural  world  as  our  primary  revelation  of 
the  divine  is  impossible.  Consequently,  the  earth  as 
wonderworld  is  no  longer  a  place  of  blessing;  if  evil 
besets  it,  it  becomes  dry,  barren,  and  parched  wasteworld 
(Berry,  415-418).  The  earth  needs  to  be  seen  as  a  benevo- 
lent mother,  not  a  woman  to  be  raped.  God,  Creator- 
Spirit,  enlivens  the  body  of  the  world,  heals  its  wounds, 
and  lifts  up  its  suffering  unto  hope  and  new  life.  God  calls 
the  churches  to  stewardship  and  responsibility  for  the 
earth,  so  that  we  befriend  the  earth  with  compassion  and 
consider  nonhuman  nature  our  neighbor  (Wadell,  58-63). 

The  development  of  the  passion  of  the  earth  is  rooted 
in  the  historical  Passion  of  Christ,  but  extended  beyond 
the  body  of  Christ  and  suffering  humankind  to  include 
the  body  of  God  and  suffering  bio-  and  eco-spheres.  God 
is  powerless  to  change  this  trend  unless  humankind 
hears  the  call  to  conversion  and  is  willing  to  change 
heart  and  mind-set.  God's  weeping  for  mother  earth  and 
God's  compassion  for  its  deliverance  must  combine  with 
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humankind's  compassion,  commitment,  advocacy  and 
agency  for  cosmic  change.  For  if  the  planet  were  to 
become  uninhabitable,  then  the  scandal  of  a  suffering 
world  would  likewise  end  in  death  and  destruction.  A 
spirituality  willing  to  engage  scientific  and  nature  writ- 
ing, as  well  as  historical  and  philosophical  writing  on 
mother  earth,  might  still  be  able  to  yield  much  fruit. 

Conclusion 

Dramatic  shifts  in  devotion  to  the  Passion  over  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  reflect  a  changing  picture  of 
God,  humanity,  the  world,  and  ministry.  We  have  moved 
from  a  Christ  whose  physical  suffering  and  crucifixion 
were  due  to  humankind's  sin,  to  a  God  and  Christ  of 
compassion  in  solidarity  with  suffering  humanity,  and 
now  to  a  God  passionately  moved  by  a  suffering  and 
wounded  cosmos.  We  have  moved  from  a  pessimistic 
view  of  humankind  prone  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  to  a 
humanity  that  has  been  crucified  and  in  need  of  compas- 
sion, to  a  humanity  that  requires  new  vision  and  the 
grace  of  God  to  be  in  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  with 
other  peoples  and  with  the  earth  itself  We  have  moved 
from  a  world  which  is  the  arena  of  the  evil  one,  a 
temporary  place  of  temptation,  to  a  world  which  is  the 
body  of  God,  wounded  by  technological  and  consumer 
misuse.  All  of  these  shifts  will  require  new  ministerial 
styles.  In  the  past  our  focus  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  led 
to  personal  conversion.  Now  our  appreciation  of  the 
suffering  of  humanity  and  the  earth  will  require  minis- 
tries of  compassionate  companionship  and  advocacy  for 
the  wounded.  Ministries  will  need  to  work  for  reconcili- 
ation, where  strangers  are  no  longer  aliens  and  where 
the  earth  is  no  longer  foreigner,  where  the  other  be- 
comes friend  and  the  cosmos  becomes  companion. 
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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 


This  issue  of  The  Passionist  begins  with  Morgan  Hanlon's 
third  installment  of  the  life  of  Passionist  Fidelis  Kent 
Stone.  Morgan  delicately  handles  the  most  difficult  deci- 
sion of  handing  over  the  Stone  children  for  adoption.  The 
reader  follows  Fidelis'  vocation  to  the  Paulists,  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  desire  to 
become  a  Passionist.  This  installment  is  truly  moving  and 
pivotal  in  understanding  the  life  of  this  eminent  Passion- 
ist. 

Sebastian  MacDonald  pens  a  piece  on  ecology  and  Pas- 
sionist life.  This  concern,  the  future  partnership  between 
humankind  and  our  environment,  remains  a  crucial  as- 
pect of  Passionist  life  and  spirituality,  and  has  been  a 
centerpiece  of  both  United  States'  provinces  at  past  chap- 
ters. It  is  also  a  topic  which  U.S.  Passionists  need  to  reflect 
on,  since  both  women  and  men  Passionists  live  in  the  most 
affluent  country  of  the  world  where  consumerism,  materi- 
alism, and  ecocide  are  constantly  experienced.  Though 
Sebastian's  article  is  lengthy,  it  is  important  to  read 
carefully  because  of  the  implications  it  holds  for  all  Pas- 
sionist people  engaged  in  prayer  and  mission. 

The  U.S.  Church  has  recently  been  blessed  with  a  new 
English  eucharistic  prayer.  Malcolm  Cornwell  explains 
the  origins  of  the  prayer,  its  use  in  Europe,  and  its 
significance  for  those  times  when  it  may  be  used  at  the 
weekday  Eucharist. 

As  more  and  more  Passionist  ministries  engage  both 
Passionists  and  other  women  and  men,  Paul  Wadell's 
article  is  timely  in  addressing  vitality  in  ministry,  part- 
nership, and  the  basic  foundation  for  collaboration  in 
spiritual  friendship,  i.e.,  a  life  of  shared  prayer. 


John  T.  Render  reviews  Gerald  Sloyan's  book  on  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus.  This  helpful  and  insightful  volume 
deserves  to  be  in  every  Passionist  library. 

Finally,  this  issue  presents  Al  Pooler's  thoughts  on  the 
role  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  in  the  formation  of  those  still 
young  in  formation  and  in  religious  life.  This  consider- 
ation is  taken  from  significant  sources:  the  Rule  of  1775, 
the  Constitutions  of  1984,  and  the  fourth  Circular  Letter 
of  Jose  A.  Orbegozo. 

Each  issue  of  The  Passionist  is  an  occasion  of  blessing 
for  those  who  make  up  our  readership.  In  particular,  we 
are  grateful  for  the  work  of  Morgan  Hanlon.  His  series 
will  continue  in  the  next  three  issues  until  the  story  of 
Fidelis  Kent  Stone  has  been  completed.  We  apologize  for 
its  interruption  in  volume  #30.  It  is  also  fitting  to  ac- 
knowledge the  work  of  Sebastian  MacDonald  in  this 
issue,  as  well  as  an  article  and  a  review  of  his  book  which 
will  appear  in  volume  #32.  Sebastian  has  served  as 
Passionist  professor  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  as  provincial  and  local  superior.  In  all 
these  roles  Sebastian  has  encouraged  Passionist  thought 
and  study,  scholarship  and  mature  reflection.  He  has 
often  done  this  in  a  quiet,  behind-the-scenes  manner.  To 
him  we  dedicate  this  issue  of  The  Passionist.  We  do  so 
with  profound  indebtedness  to  his  rich  contribution  to 
Passionist  life  and  scholarship.  Thanks,  Sebastian. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 
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PARADISE  AWAY 

The  Life  of  Fr.  Fidelis  Kent  Stone, 
Passionist,  Part  III 


Madison,  New  Jersey 
Sept.  4,  1869 

Dearest  Mother, 

Your  charming  letter  came  yesterday  and  was  very  wel- 
come. ...Madison  grows  more  and  more  beautiful.  It  is  very 
quiet  here,  but  I  am  busy  and  very  happy.  There  was  no 
sentence  in  your  letter  which  gave  me  one  half  the  pleasure 
of  the  closing  one,  which  bade  me  believe  in  your  "unalter- 
able love". 
Ever  Faithfully, 
J.K.S. 

James  had  come  to  Madison,  this  "special  place"  of  his 
childhood,  to  seek  healing  for  the  griefs  and  stresses  of  the 
last  several  years.  Madison  v^as  as  close  as  he  could  get  to 
the  farm  of  his  late,  beloved  grandfather,  old  Chancellor 
Kent,  and  to  the  innocent,  untroubled  days  of  childhood. 

Early  on,  James  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  an  extended 
walk  through  Madison,  a  v^alk  which  took  him  by  the 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  Mart3rr,  whose  young  pastor.  Rev. 
Winand  Wigger,^  had  noticed  the  distinguished-looking 
stranger  daily  passing  his  rectory.  One  day  Wigger  en- 
gaged the  walker  in  conversation,  and,  learning  his  iden- 
tity and  something  of  his  story,  he  generously  offered 
James  free  lodging  at  the  rectory  and  the  use  of  his  own 


rather  extensive  library.  James  gladly  accepted  the  kind 
offer,  but  insisted  on  paying  $6  a  week  for  room  and  board. 
He  was  especially  grateful,  not  merely  for  the  meals  and 
lodging  and  the  use  of  the  priest's  library,  but  for  simple 
human  companionship,  especially  that  of  a  Catholic  cler- 
gyman with  whom  he  could  speak  freely  of  his  plans  for 
the  future.  He  could  also  discuss  with  the  pastor  some  of 
the  issues  he  was  attempting  to  address  in  his  projected 
book  —  a  work  which  would  be  entitled  An  Invitation 
Heeded  and  would  go  through  seven  printings  in  its  first 
year. 

As  James  had  hoped,  Madison  provided  him  with  the 
time  and  space  he  needed  for  healing.  On  January  11, 
1870,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "I  am  hibernating  here  in 
Madison,  leading  the  most  quiet  life  imaginable.  I  am 
quite  well;  take  a  daily  walk  to  keep  me  from  entirely 
congealing.  The  winter  landscape  here  is  almost  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  summer."  James  would  remain  in  Madison 
until  May  1870.  But  long  before  his  departure  from  there, 
he  would,  at  last,  have  made  Cornelia's  prophecy  come 
true:  He  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  conditionally  rebap- 
tized  by  Fr.  Wigger  on  December  8,  1869,  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  He  writes  on  December  12  to  his 
friend  Henry  Richards,  also  a  convert,  "On  Wednesday 
last,  the  blessed  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  I 
was  received  into  the  church  by  Fr.  Wigger.  Immediately 
after  my  reception,  I  went  to  the  Passionist  Monastery  in 
West  Hoboken  for  a  short  retreat  and  made  my  first 
Confession,  and  also  received  Holy  Communion  yester- 
day morning." 

Turning  Point 

Prior  to  the  retreat  during  which  James  received  his 
first  Holy  Communion,  Fr.  Wigger  provided  him  with  a 


letter  of  introduction  to  the  Jesuit  superior  of  Fordham 
College.  He  also  told  James  that  James  Roosevelt  Bayley, 
Bishop  of  Newark,  wished  to  meet  the  distinguished 
convert.  En  route  to  Fordham  on  the  day  after  his  bap- 
tism, James  stopped  off  at  the  bishop's  residence  in 
Newark.  He  was  welcomed  by  Bishop  Bayley,  a  nephew  of 
the  future  St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton,  and  by  Bayleys 
chancellor.  Dr.  George  Hobart  Doane.  Both  Bayley  and 
Doane  were,  like  James,  converts  from  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  may  be  surmised  that  their  conversation  was 
stimulating  because  the  time  flew  by  until  James  finally 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  exclaimed  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  He  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  he  reached  Fordham. 
He  stood  to  make  his  farewells,  when  Dr.  Doane  asked  to 
see  the  letter  to  the  Jesuit  superior.  Taking  it,  he  substi- 
tuted the  envelope  addressed  to  the  Jesuit  for  another 
addressed  to  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Rector,  C.P.,  St.  Michael's 
Passionist  Retreat,  West  Hohoken,  New  Jersey.  Giving  it 
back  to  James,  he  and  Bishop  Bayley  invited  James  to 
dine  with  them  and  stay  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  bishop's  own  carriage,  containing 
James  Kent  Stone,  pulled  up  at  the  white  picket-fenced 
front  entrance  of  St.  Michael's  Retreat.  James  alighted  to 
begin  his  retreat.^  He  was  welcomed  by  the  superior  of  St. 
Michael's,  Fr.  John  Baptist  BaudineUi,  C.P.^  Fr.  John 
Baptist  supervised  James'  retreat  and,  during  it,  gave 
him  his  first  Holy  Communion.  It  has  been  said  that 
during  one  of  their  retreat  conferences,  Fr.  John  Baptist 
suggested  to  Kent  Stone  that  he  should  become  a  Passion- 
ist. 

Within  a  few  days  James  had  returned  to  Madison.  On 
December  23,  he  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  his  old  friend 
Mardenboro  White  back  at  Kenyon  College,  in  which  he 
states  that  he  is  "just  starting  for  Boston,  where  I  expect 


to  spend  a  few  days  with  my  babies.  You  can  perhaps 
faintly  imagine  with  what  dehght  I  am  looking  forward  to 
meeting  them..."^  Since  Cornelia's  death,  James'  three 
little  girls  had  been  living  in  Brookline  with  his  in-laws, 
the  Fays,  to  whom  he  had  been  giving  a  stipend  of  $50  a 
month  to  cover  the  children's  ordinary  expenses,  another 
allotment  for  a  nursemaid,  and  still  another  for  clothing. 
To  be  with  his  children,  James  stayed  with  the  Fays 
during  this  Christmas  holiday,  but  soon  became  aware 
that  his  presence  was  creating  tensions.  There  were 
undercurrents  of  resentment  toward  him  in  that  house- 
hold. Little  Cornelia,  "Nellie,"  confirmed  the  hostility 
when  she  innocently  said  to  him  one  day,  "They  are  all 
against  you  because  you  are  a  Catholic."^  James  soon 
realized  that  he  could  not  leave  his  children  in  the  care  of 
the  Fays  much  longer.  They  were  too  prejudiced  against 
him  and  the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  become  his 
home.  He  would  finish  his  book  and  meanwhile  be  on  the 
lookout  for  alternative  options  —  somewhere  or  someone 
to  whom  he  could  entrust  his  children,  confident  that  they 
would  be  loved  and  their  Catholic  upbringing  would  be 
assured. 

Probably  through  a  priest  or  lay  friends,  James  learned 
of  Mother  Frances  Warde,  an  Irish  Sister  of  Mercy. 
Frances  Warde  was  a  truly  remarkable  person  not  only 
for  the  holiness  of  her  life  but  also  for  her  zeal  and  energy 
in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  and  of  God's  children.^  Re- 
cently, Frances  Warde  had  established  an  academy  for 
girls  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  willing  to 
take  in  the  little  Stone  girls  until  their  father  could  make 
some  permanent  arrangement.  On  July  22,  1870,  James 
took  the  children  to  Manchester.  As  Sister  Kathleen 
Healy,  biographer  of  Mother  Warde,  has  written,  "The 
older  woman  and  the  zealous  young  convert  responded  to 
each  other  immediately.  Kent  knew  within  a  few  minutes 


that  Mother  Frances  understood  and  trusted  him.  He 
asked  her  to  assume  complete  responsibihty  for  training 
his  httle  girls. ""^  He  also  confided  to  her  that  he  was 
awaiting  word  from  the  Paulists  whether  he  would  be 
accepted  into  that  community,  although,  he  told  her,  his 
heart  was  really  with  the  Passionists.  Because  the  latter 
community  took  perpetual  vows,  including  poverty,  and 
since  he  was  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  his  minor 
daughters,  he  was  not  eligible  to  join  the  stricter  congre- 
gation. 

By  Monday,  August  20, 1870,  he  had  taken  up  residence 
at  the  Paulist  house  at  59th  Street  and  9th  Avenue, 
Manhattan,  and  was  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  whether 
the  archbishop  of  New  York  had  given  approval  for  him  to 
enter  that  community.  On  August  27  he  joyfully  writes  to 
Mother  Frances  from  59th  Street  that  Archbishop  Corrigan 
has  indeed  approved,  and  he  will  be  received  immediately 
as  a  postulant.^ 

James  remained  at  59th  Street  as  a  Paulist  novice. 
During  all  this  time  he  continued  to  correspond  lovingly 
with  his  parents,  his  daughters  and  Mother  Frances 
Warde.  Kent's  own  mother,  Mary,  visited  the  children  in 
Manchester,  found  them  happy  and  in  good  health,  and 
was  impressed  with  Mother  Frances  —  but  not  with  the 
Mercy  habit  which  the  sisters  wore,  for  it  was  much  too 
strange  for  her  Protestant  tastes! 

On  December  13,  1870,  little  Ethel,  James'  middle 
child,  died  of  pneumonia.  A  heartbroken  James  immedi- 
ately left  for  Manchester  and,  with  Mother  Frances  and 
some  of  the  sisters  and  children  from  the  academy, 
accompanied  her  tiny  coffin  to  its  grave  in  the  sisters' 
burying-ground,  where  her  weathered  headstone  may 
still  be  seen.  Ethel  was  only  one  month  beyond  her  fourth 
birthday. 


During  his  Paulist  novitiate,  James  had  the  pleasure  of 
residing  with,  or  coming  to  know,  a  number  of  Pauhsts 
who,  hke  himself,  had  also  made  the  difficult  passage  to 
Rome.  Fr.  Isaac  Hecker,  the  founder,  was  preeminent 
among  them;  there  were  also  Frs.  George  Searle,  Louis 
Rosecrans,  George  Deshon,  Walter  Elliott  and  a  young 
Englishman,  Benjamin  Hill,  who  had  followed  the  Irish 
girl  he  loved  to  America  —  only  to  see  her  enter  the 
convent!  Hill  and  James  were  to  become  lifelong  friends. 
During  his  novitiate  he  also  received  a  last,  sad  letter 
from  Mardenboro  White,  his  dear  old  friend  from  Kenyon 
days.  White  seemed  to  feel  that  his  own  days  were 
numbered  and  wished  to  bid  James  a  loving  farewell. 

One  day,  Fr.  Louis  Rosecrans  told  James  of  some 
friends  who  were  visiting  from  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  O'Connor  were  well  to  do,  but  childless  Catholics, 
and  they  wished  to  adopt  some  little  girls.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  California  was  a  long  way  from  New  York,  their 
proposal  seemed  to  James  to  be  worth  consideration.  He 
felt  sure  that  visits  could  be  arranged;  and  for  the  rest,  the 
children's  Catholic  upbringing  would  be  assured,  their 
financial  needs  taken  care  of,  and  they  would  be  loved. 

However,  just  before  the  adoption  was  to  become  final, 
the  O'Connors  made  a  last  stipulation.  James  was  to  give 
up  not  only  his  legal  claims  to  his  daughters,  but  his 
emotional  ties  as  well.  The  O'Connors  wished  the  girls  to 
think  of  them  as  their  parents.  They  felt  that  if  James 
were  a  continuing  presence  in  the  girls'  lives,  their  affec- 
tions would  remain  primarily  with  him,  which  the 
O'Connors  found  unacceptable.  This  demand  on  their 
part  gave  pause  to  James.  How  could  they  make  such  a 
claim,  under  the  circumstances?  Could  he,  in  good  con- 
science, yield  to  their  demand?  Could  he,  in  fact,  bear  the 
burden  of  such  an  awful  and  final  separation?  Should  he? 
What  was  best  for  the  girls?  What  did  God  want  of  him? 


Did  the  God  Who  had  required  so  much  of  him  already 
really  require  this  new  sacrifice  as  well? 

In  this  terrible  quandary,  and  before  proceeding  with 
the  formal  adoption,  James  took  the  precaution  of  seeking 
counsel  from  some  of  his  superiors  inl^he  Paulists  and  in 
the  church.  These  men.  Fathers  Hecker  and  Deshon  of  the 
Paulists  and  Archbishops  McCloskey  and  Spalding,  "say 
they  think  I  am  following  God's  will  in  this  matter,"  he 
wrote  Mother  Frances.^  The  one  person  whose  advice 
James  unfortunately  did  not  seek  was  Mother  Frances 
herself.  Kathleen  Healy  writes,  "Precisely  what  Mother 
Frances  thought  about  the  adoption  of  Cornelia  and 
Mamie  is  not  recorded.  One  may  speculate  that,  with 
characteristic  human  warmth,  she  questioned  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Kent  Stone  and  his  little  girls  for 
whom  she  cared  so  tenderly."^^ 

It  is  the  present  writer's  opinion  that,  if  questioned. 
Mother  Frances  would  have  recommended  that  James 
refuse  the  adoption  of  his  children  under  such  harsh 
terms  and  continue  as  he  had  begun,  as  a  Paulist  able  to 
provide  for  his  children's  financial  and  emotional  needs. 
"And  for  your  own,  too."  Mother  Warde  might  have  added 
to  herself. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  I  believe,  that  those  who  approved 
of  this  terrible  sacrifice  were  all  childless,  clerical  and 
celibate.  Their  concerns  were  focused  on  the  demands  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  needs  of  the  church.  The  one 
person  who  might  have  given  James  different  advice  was 
a  woman,  Frances  Warde,  whose  concern  was  for  the 
human  needs  of  the  man  and,  especially,  of  his  daughters. 

James  was  not  perfect.  In  his  eventual  decision  to  allow 
the  O'Connors  to  adopt  his  children,  he  may  have  made 
the  greatest  mistake  of  his  life,  both  for  himself  and, 
worse,  for  them.  But  God,  it  has  been  said,  can  write 
straight  with  crooked  lines.  If  James  misread  the  will  of 


God  in  this  instance,  at  least  he  had  tried  earnestly  and 
sincerely  to  determine  that  will.  He  received  from  his 
clerical  counselors  what  would  appear  to  some  today  to  be 
poor  advice.  If  he  put  his  personal  desire  to  become  a 
priest  and  a  religious  ahead  of  his  duty  as  a  parent, 
something  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  atoning  for  his  mistake,  but  without  recrimina- 
tions against  God  or  complaint  or  self-pity  for  himself. 
Which  of  us  is  able  to  say  with  absolute  certitude  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  James'  decision  was  truly  a  mistake? 

At  any  rate,  the  adoption  was  made  formal  and  legal. 
On  Christmas  Day  1871,  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mrs.  O'Connor  took  possession  of  the  children  from 
Mother  Warde.  For  James,  that  moment  was  a  water- 
shed. It  was  as  if  every  other  event  in  his  life  had  led  up 
to  that  moment  of  terrible  sacrifice.  He  consummated  it 
by  writing  to  his  friends  at  Hobart,  directing  that  all  his 
household  goods  and  furnishings  in  storage  there  be  sold. 
Then  he  gathered  all  the  documents,  all  the  letters, 
poems,  and  other  writings,  reminders  of  a  past  he  was 
determined  to  forget,  and  burnt  them  in  the  Paulists'  back 
yard  on  59th  Street.  To  make  his  holocaust  complete,  he 
took  the  little  rosewood  box,  once  his  wife's,  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  treasures  of  his  life  (photos  of  Cornelia 
and  his  little  girls,  Cornelia's  wedding  ring  and  jewelry, 
and  a  lock  of  little  Ethel's  hair)  and  walked  out  at  night 
onto  the  old  pier  at  the  foot  of  59th  Street,  where  he 
dropped  it  all  into  the  dark  waters  of  Hudson's  river.  He 
would  never  speak  of  the  past  again,  except  once. 

The  emotional  stress  experienced  by  both  James  and 
Mother  Frances  swiftly  caught  up  with  them.  At  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  both  became  seriously  ill  with 
pneumonia,  and  their  lives  were,  for  a  time,  almost 
despaired  of  by  their  respective  communities. 


On  December  12, 1872,  James  received  the  Sacrament 
of  Confirmation  and  on  December  21,  1872,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  Roman  Cathohc  priesthood  as  a  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Paul.  As  a  Pauhst  priest,  dedi- 
cated to  the  conversion  of  America,  James  now  began  a 
successful  career  of  preaching,  especially  preaching  at 
parish  missions  for  laity  and  retreats  for  members  of 
religious  communities.  During  one  such  mission  in  New 
York  City  in  1873,  a  young  man  in  the  audience,  Maurice 
Dehon  Smith,  was  so  impressed  with  the  preacher  and  his 
message  that  he  came  to  speak  to  him  after  the  sermon. 
Young  Smith  stayed  in  touch  with  James  and  wrote 
several  letters  to  him.  He  also  secretly  decided  that  he 
would  someday  become  a  Passionist.  James  was  both 
happy  and  busy  with  the  Paulists,  so  much  so  that  in  1874 
he  was  appointed  novice  master  of  the  congregation. 
From  their  59th  Street  residence,  though,  James  could 
see  the  dome  of  the  Passionist's  Church  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  across  the  Hudson  River  and  atop  the  Pali- 
sades, recognizing  that  his  heart  was  still  with  them. 

He  had  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  in  handing  his 
children  over  to  the  O'Connors,  and  he  was  doing  the 
Lord's  work  successfully.  Still,  he  was  not  experiencing 
that  profound  peace  and  fulfillment  which  should  come 
when  one  knows  that  he  or  she  is  doing  exactly  what  God 
wishes.  There  was  yet  one  more  sacrifice  to  be  made  and 
yet  it  was  what  he  desired  above  all  else.  He  must  become 
a  Passionist.  The  chronicler  of  the  Province,  Fr.  Hugh  K. 
Barr.  C.P.,  records  what  happened  next: 

Rev.  Fr.  J.K.  Stone  from  the  Paulist  Convent,  59th  Street. 
New  York,  came  to  this  retreat  about  the  middle  of  May 
(1876-Ed)  and  remaiaed  in  it  till  the  8th  of  June  following 
when  he  left  for  St.  Joseph's  Retreat,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
His  object  lq  coming  and  staying  in  the  Monastery  was  to  be 


admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Passionist  Order.  The  Very 
Rev.  Fr.  Provincial  received  him  as  such,  as  far  as  he  could, 
i.e.,  supposing  the  dispensation  for  his  age  (he  being  35 
years  old)  by  the  [superior]  general.  Then,  he  could  forth- 
with go  to  Pittsburgh  and  try  his  vocation  in  our  novitiate.  ^^ 

On  August  10,  1876,  James  Kent  Stone  received  the 
Passionist  habit  at  the  hands  of  Fr.  Amadeo  Garabaldi, 
C.P. ,  the  novice  master.  James  also  was  given  a  new  name 
and  a  title,  signifying  that  his  former  self  had  now  died  to 
the  world  and  that  he  lived  now  only  for  God.  The  new 
name  was  singularly  apt.  James  Kent  Stone  would  be 
known,  forever  after,  as  Father  Fidelis  of  the  Cross.  ^^ 


Endnotes 

1.  Wigger  (1841-1901)  would  become  the  third  bishop  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

2.  There  is  a  slight  mystery  here.  James  would  have  begun  this 
retreat  on  December  9  or  10,  depending  on  how  one  interprets  his 
phrase,  "Immediately  after  my  reception  I  went  to  the  Passionist 
Monastery."  The  Book  ofExercitants,  preserved  in  the  Passionist 
Archives,  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  nowhere  records  a  retreat 
having  been  made  by  a  James  Kent  Stone  in  December  1869.  It 
does  note,  however,  that  a  Rev.  James  Sweeney  "entered  upon  his 
retreat  on  the  10th  of  December.  After  having  made  his  Confes- 
sion he ... "  The  entry  ends  thus  abruptly  in  mid-sentence .  Was  this 
James  Sweeney  really  James  Stone? 

3.  Fr.  John  Baptist  Baudinelli,  C.P.,  (1835-1908)  was  the  second  of 
three  Italian  Passionist  blood-brothers  who  came  to  the  North 
American  Province  in  the  19th  century.  A  great  administrator,  he 
was  superior  of  St.  Michael's  Monastery  from  1866  to  1872. 

4.  December  23,  1869.  610, 1,  #41  Passionist  Archives,  Union  City, 
New  Jersey. 
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5.  Burton,  Katharine,  No  Shadow  of  Turning  (Longmans,  Greene  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1944)  p.  81. 

6.  It  has  been  said  of  Frances  Warde  that  she  traveled  more  miles 
than  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  and  established  more  convents,  acad- 
emies, hospitals  and  other  institutions  of  mercy  than  St.  Teresa  of 
Avila. 

7.  Healy,  Sr.  Kathleen,  R.S.M.,  Mother  Frances  Warde:  American 
Founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Seabury  Press,  New  York,  1973) 
p.  324. 

8.  Letter  to  Mother  Frances  Warde  in  the  archives  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  21  Searles  Road,  Windham,  New  Hampshire,  03087. 

9.  Healy,  p.  339. 

10.  Healy,  p34L 

11.  From  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Michael's  Passionist  Retreat,  West 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  1876,  by  Fr.  Hugh  K  Barr,  C.P.,  p.  47. 

12.  "Fidelis"  means,  in  Latin,  "faithful". 
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Sebastian  MacDonald,  C.P. 

ECOLOGY  AND 
PASSIONIST  LIFE 

Introduction 

Atop  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Building,  at  LaSalle 
and  Van  Buren,  stands  a  statue  to  the  goddess  Ceres.  She 
is  the  S3mibol  of  fertihty,  especially  for  crops,  such  as  the 
grains  that  traders  buy  and  sell  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange.  She  (Ceres  presides  over  agriculture)  repre- 
sents the  flourishing  of  nature,  and  the  wealth  that  pours 
into  the  coffers  of  nations  enjoying  rich  lands  and  har- 
vests. Her  placement  on  this  building  witnesses  to  our 
American  capacity  to  venerate  and  respect  nature,  at 
least  when  it  entails  monetary  values. 

Probing  into  the  fabric  of  the  political  system  serving  as 
the  infra-structure  of  Chicago's  government  is  a  police 
operation  named  Silver  Shovel.  It  has  targeted  aldermen 
in  city  government  who  colluded  with  John  Christopher, 
a  paid  informant,  in  making  sections  of  their  wards  and 
precincts  available  as  dump-sites  for  the  disposal  com- 
pany Christopher  runs.  A  bribe  mediated  these  agree- 
ments. The  citizens  of  these  areas  of  the  city  paid  the 
price,  in  terms  of  health,  wholesome  living  and  aesthetics, 
for  this  ugly  intrusion  of  waste  materials  into  their 
neighborhoods. 

These  two  contrasting  examples  illustrate  the  issue  of 
ecology  in  today^s  world.  Last  summer's  Provincial  Chap- 
ter considered  this  extensively.  (The  1994  General  Chap- 
ter also  gave  it  consideration,  though  not  as  extensively  as 
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ours).  This  was  not  just  an  intellectual  exercise,  impart- 
ing information.  It  was  a  formational  effort,  intending  to 
integrate  into  our  Passionist  life  and  ministry  the  mean- 
ing and  purposes  of  ecology. 

This  is  not  easy.  It  is  something  new,  at  the  level  of 
formation,  and,  at  first  sight,  does  not  seem  readily 
compatible  with  or  relevant  to  who  we  are  and  what  we 
are  about  in  the  church.  Does  the  use  of  blue  paper  bags 
for  recyclables,  the  purchase  of  fuel-efficient  automobiles, 
the  refusal  to  burn  refuse  out  in  the  open  air?  Do  these 
constitute  the  formational  impact  of  ecology  upon  us? 
Hardly. 

Something  more  profound  than  these  is  to  the  fore  here. 
It  has  to  do  with  nature,  of  course,  and  the  place  that 
nature  holds  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  (and  the 
cosmos),  and  in  its  relation  to  God.  The  ancients,  as  the 
statue  to  Ceres  recalls,  frequently  assigned  something 
divine  to  symbols  of  nature  and  her  powers.  Are  we  in 
sympathy  with  this  kind  of  appreciation? 

The  Problem 

We  should  note  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  that 
extend  beyond  recycling  and  polluting.  For  instance,  we 
do  well  to  recall  admonitions  about  global  warming,  due 
to  our  extensive  production  of  atmospheric  pollutants; 
collapse  of  the  atmosphere's  ozone  layer  (from  fluorocar- 
bons,  among  other  chemicals),  which  protect  us  from  the 
most  injurious  rays  of  the  sun;  acid  rain,  which  our 
industries  cause  by  discharges  into  the  air,  from  which 
this  rain  falls,  killing  the  water  life  in  our  lakes;  defores- 
tation of  the  world's  jungles,  which  affects  rainfall  through- 
out the  world,  leading  to  desert  formations;  fertilizer 
compounds  flowing  with  water-drainage  from  our  farm 
lands  into  our  drinking  water  supplies;  algae  contamina- 
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tion  of  our  lakes.  Names  like  Chernobyl,  Love  Canal, 
Bhopal,  Valdez,  Three  Mile  Island,  the  Cayahoga  River/ 
Lake  Erie  area  move  the  discussion  from  possibility  to 
actuality,  even  as  we  reflect  on  the  current  situation  in 
Nigeria,  where  Shell  Oil  Company  must  assume  major 
responsibility  for  polluting  the  delta  area  of  the  Niger 
River,  causing  civil  unrest  and  even  the  execution  of 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  candidate  Ken  Saro-Wiwa. 

These  are  injuries  we  inflict  on  nature.  But  she  does  not 
take  them  sitting  down.  In  addition  to  the  havoc  which  an 
abused  nature  wreaks  on  our  habitats  and  life  arrange- 
ments, there  are  those  unpredictable  instances  of  her 
savagery  as  she  lashes  back  at  us  with  floods  (often  due  to 
the  over-efficient  work  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
dammingup  our  rivers),  droughts,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
earthquakes,  heat  waves  and  electrical  storms.  Nature  is 
not  a  weakling,  despite  the  beating  she  has  sustained 
from  us. 

In  considering  ecology,  are  we  Passionists  trying  to 
solve  some  or  all  of  these  horrendous  problems?  Yes  and 
no.  Yes,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  do  something  about  and 
with  the  way  we  live,  to  achieve  a  form  of  life  that 
witnesses  to  a  more  appropriate  care  of  the  earth.  No,  in 
the  sense  that  we  cannot  fashion  specific,  effective  anti- 
dotes to  each  of  the  problems  appearing  above. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  even  have  to  add  to  that 
particular  list  of  problems,  those  peculiar  to  us  as  Pas- 
sionist  religious.  These  would  consist  mainly  of  attitudes 
(which  lie  at  the  source  of  some  of  our  actions  or  omis- 
sions) such  as  ridicule,  belittling,  total  disinterest  in  or 
profound  unawareness  of  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion issues. 

Fortunately,  our  track  record  is  not  totally  bleak  in  this 
regard.  Starting  with  our  Founder,  who  went  to  such 
extremes  in  searching  out  suitable  sites  for  his  founda- 
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tions  (Monte  Argentaro,  his  favorite,  is  a  beauty  spot  and 
tourist  attraction  today.  We  have  followed  in  his  footsteps 
with  places  such  as  Sierra  Madre),  we  have  our  Herbert 
Tillman,  the  province  gardener;  our  Thomas  Berry,  enjoy- 
ing international  recognition  in  this  area;  our  Carl  Schmitz, 
whom  lackeys  murdered  because  of  resentment  to  his 
opposition  to  logging  and  canning  intrusions  in  and  around 
his  Bolul  mission;  and  Rex  Mansmann,  whose  Santa  Cruz 
mission  became  a  Shangri-La  paradise  for  frenetic  Japa- 
nese businessmen  seeking  to  get  away  from  it  all.  We  do 
have  these  stellar  examples  of  fellow  religious  who  clearly 
perceived  linkage  between  who  they  were  as  Passionists 
and  their  relationship  to  God.  Thomas  Berry  is  aging,  but 
he  has  competent  disciples  in  the  persons  of  Sister  Gail 
Worcelo,  C.P.,  and  Barry  Rankin. 

We  also  have  those  in  our  membership  who  have  in- 
formed themselves  about  this  topic  sufficiently  to  know 
some  finessing  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  regard  the  pursuit 
of  ecology  as  a  formative  factor  for  us.  They  can  point  out 
that  nature  is  her  own  worst  enemy,  suffering  forest  fires 
that  lightning-strikes  cause,  consuming  vast  tracts  of 
woods;  species  feeding  on  one  another,  to  the  point  of 
extermination  (species  seem  to  appear  and  disappear 
over  time);  the  malperformance  of  human  embryo  devel- 
opment resulting  in  numbers  of  miscarriages,  especially 
at  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  There  is  the  tenacious 
conflict  that  so  often  develops  between  industry  and 
ecology,  causing  a  win-lose  situation  for  one  or  the  other. 
Deforestation  means  work  for  logging  companies;  over- 
fishing an  area  gives  work  to  fishermen,  at  least  for 
awhile;  restrictions  on  mining  or  oil-drilling  spell  loss  of 
jobs  for  the  mining  and  oil  industry;  stringent  pollution 
controls  add  expenses  to  complying  companies,  weaken- 
ing their  competitive  position  in  the  marketplace  against 
companies  without  this  burden. 
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The  last  point  assumes  international  proportions  (the 
Southern  Hemisphere  vs.  the  Northern)  when  developing 
countries,  desperate  to  establish  their  industrial  base, 
reject  admonishment  from  the  developed  countries,  who 
have  recently  converted  to  the  values  of  conservation, 
about  slowing  their  rate  of  industrialization  for  ecological 
reasons  such  as  benefitting  the  world  at  large  —  a  restric- 
tion the  developed  countries  would  have  disregarded  a 
century  ago. 

The  list  of  problems  goes  on  and  on.  Is  every  solution 
impossible?  To  think  so  would  mean  consigning  nature  to 
devastation,  acquiescing  in  more  job  losses  and  reducing 
industry  to  the  production  of  only  artificial/synthetic 
materials,  lacking  access  to  the  previous  abundance  of 
nature.  One  major  instance  of  the  devastation  redound- 
ing back  on  our  heads  concerns  the  rain-forests,  and  the 
myriad  kinds  of  plant  life  flourishing  there.  Our  botanists 
and  scientists  have  not  yet  made  a  significant  dent  in 
classifying  these  many  flora  and  plants  (they  have  tested, 
hastily,  only  10  percent  of  these  plants,  and,  extensively, 
only  1  percent),  the  source  of  a  sixth  of  our  pharmaceutical 
products.  If  we  lose  countless  hundreds  of  these  species, 
of  what  are  we  depriving  sick  and  diseased  persons  in 
terms  of  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  we  will  hopefully 
discover  in  the  future?  Are  we  putting  them  at  risk  and 
gambling  away  their  well-being? 

The  above  attempts  to  formulate  the  problem  or  the 
question  so  that  we  know  more  accurately  with  what  we 
are  trying  to  cope.  But,  as  one  sees,  this  situation  is 
multifaceted:  including  the  damage  accruing  to  nature, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  future  generations  of  the 
human  population;  the  injury  resulting  to  other  segments 
of  life  from  concessions  we  make  on  behalf  of  nature;  the 
tendency  of  some  to  trivialize  "the"  problem;  and  the 
attempt  to  be  optimistic  about  problems  by  noting  how 
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nature  both  injures  herself  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  as 
frequently  recuperates  by  dint  of  her  own  rejuvenating 
powers.  Some  may  also  harbor  a  conviction  that  the 
progress  of  technology  itself  will  eventually  benefit  all: 
nature,  industry  and  us. 

Efforts  at  a  Solution 

We  must  not  too  quickly  develop  a  messianic  complex 
on  this  issue,  as  if  we  alone  were  sensitive  to  it,  and  were 
the  only  ones  capable  of  dealing  with  it.  There  are  numer- 
ous governmental  agencies  at  the  federal  (unless  the 
current  Congress  dismantles  them),  state,  county  and 
city  levels  working  at  this  problem,  along  with  many 
private  organizations,  including  those  with  a  religious 
affiliation.  They  include:  The  U.S.  Environmental  Agency 
(EPA),  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  The  Environ- 
mental Fund  of  Illinois,  The  Audubon  Society  of  Illinois, 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Cook  Coimty 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  the  Chicago  Department  of 
the  Environment,  Citizens  for  a  Better  Environment,  The 
Nature  Conservancy,  The  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists, 
The  Wilderness  Society,  The  Sierra  Club,  The  Overland 
Project,  The  Conservation  Fund,  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
and  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

These  last  two  agencies  bring  to  mind  the  time  and 
effort  that  our  church  leaders  have  devoted  to  this  topic, 
such  as  Pope  John  Paul  IFs  World  Peace  Day  address 
(January  1,  1990)  and  his  1991  encyclical  Centesimus 
Annus,  along  with  the  NCCB's  1991  statement  Renewing 
the  Earth,  together  with  numerous  proclamations  from 
regional  and  local  bishops  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  early  efforts  (apart  from  the  sensitivity  to 
nature  which  Native  Americans  consistently  showed,  as 
in  an  address  that  Chief  Seattle,  a  Duwamish  tribe 
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member,  delivered  in  1874)  began  in  the  '30s  around  the 
Indiana  Dunes,  that  magnificent  formation  of  wetlands, 
marsh  and  sand  at  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  fought  to  preserve  this 
fragile,  narrow  strip  against  inroads  from  the  burgeoning 
steel  industry  there,  as  did  Professor  Alvin  Pitcher  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Meadville/ 
Lombard  Seminar/ s  Ron  Engel  records  this  history  in  his 
dissertation  The  Democracy  of  Humanity  and  Nature. 

Definition 

While  acknowledging  all  this,  it  still  behooves  us  to  add 
our  own  efforts  to  all  the  above,  both  because  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  and  the  special  perspective  we 
Passionists  can  bring,  especially  under  Tom  Berry's  inspi- 
ration, to  the  issue.  We  are  using  the  term  "ecology, 
realizing,  of  course,  parallel  terms  such  as  "environ- 
ments" and  "conservation"  are  just  as  appropriate.  We  do 
so  because  our  Provincial  Chapter  chose  this  particular 
term.  It  enjoys,  if  not  an  advantage,  at  least  a  distinctive- 
ness. "Conservation"  has  a  certain  "conservative"  or  "back- 
ward-looking" quality  about  it  that  touches  on  a  larger 
issue  to  emerge  later  in  this  paper.  "Environmental" 
seems  lacking  in  some  of  the  richness  of  "ecology",  when 
one  recalls  that  the  latter  term  relates  to  a  Greek  root 
meaning  "house",  which  in  turn  serves  as  the  basis  for 
another  word,  "economics".  It  is  interesting  that  ecology 
and  economics,  currently  at  odds  in  so  many  situations, 
spring  from  the  same  etymological  root,  having  to  do  with 
the  management  and  arrangement  of  the  house  or  house- 
hold, i.e.,  stewardship.  Hopefully,  this  similarity  will 
prove  ultimately  beneficial  in  the  attempt  to  effect  a 
modus  Vivendi  between  ecology  and  economy.  Ecology, 
then,  here  means  THE  INTERACTION  OF  MANY  SYS- 
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TEMS  IN  A  BALANCED  WHOLE.  It  seems  that  some- 
thing additional  in  this  definition  would  be  helpful,  i.e., 
some  reference  to  NATURE/COSMOS.  Arewording,  then, 
might  read,  "Ecology  is  the  interaction  of  many  systems, 
of  nature  and  even  the  cosmos,  in  a  balanced  whole." 

A  variety  of  approaches,  as  the  above  illustrates,  can  be 
taken  to  this  notion.  Let  us  initially  adopt  an  ethical 
reflection;  subsequently,  we  can  follow  up  with  scriptural 
and  doctrinal  considerations. 
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Moral  Theology  and  Ecology 

For  older  members  of  the  province,  familiar  with  the 
manualist  study  of  moral  theology/ethics,  entree  into  this 
subject  matter  may  harken  back  to  the  usage  which  the 
term  "nature"  has  had  in  that  context.  "Nature"  was  a 
measurement  of  action,  so  that  to  do  something  "accord- 
ing to  nature"  (secundam  natural)  was  morally  good  and 
right,  while  to  act  "against  nature"  (contra  naturam)  was 
morally  evil  and  wrong.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  usage 
became  better  known,  so  that  our  moral  indoctrination 
emphasized  sinfulness,  and  did  so  from  the  vantage  point 
of  nature.  Nature,  then,  became  a  measure  for  evil,  wrong 
or  sin  in  our  behavior  and  conduct.  Understandably,  this 
would  not,  and  did  not,  lead  to  a  caring,  compassionate 
concern  about  nature,  or  any  significant  reverence  or 
esteem  for  it.  Rather,  nature  acquired  a  necessary  but 
unsavory  place  in  our  moral  schema,  and  we  referred  to  it 
more  in  terms  of  what  not  to  do,  than  in  that  of  how  to 
perform  or  achieve. 

Were  we,  at  this  juncture,  to  pursue  this  sin-effect 
meaning  of  nature,  we  could  call  upon  our  modern  capaci- 
ties, technologically  enhanced,  to  amplify  the  sin-compo- 
nent that  we  might  associate  with  nature.  That  is,  we 
could  call  upon  our  computerization  powers  to  calculate 
our  inroads  into  or  AGAINST  nature,  and  catch  glimmers 
of  vastly  greater  and  more  egregious  violations  than  we 
could  earlier  have  imagined.  In  fact,  this  has  already 
occurred.  Computers  have  opened  up  to  us  panoramas  on 
the  injury  and  damage  that  we  have  inflicted  on  our 
atmosphere,  our  seas  and  waterways,  earth  and  its  re- 
sources, animal  and  plant  life;  and  given  new  meaning  to 
what  "sins  against  nature"  mean. 

There  is,  however,  a  saving  benefit  from  such  an  expose. 
The  Catholic  usage  of  natural  law,  which  in  recent  times 
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has  come  under  attack,  or  at  least  fallen  into  desuetude, 
has  undergone  a  modest  rehabilitation  by  this  new  aware- 
ness of  the  prominence  nature  still  has  in  our  human  life 
and  existence.  Not  long  ago,  while  we  humans  were 
relishing  our  constantly  growing  and  expanding  power, 
thanks  to  our  technological  advances,  often  at  the  expense 
of  nature,  we  had  come  to  view  ourselves  as  having 
mastered  nature,  with  a  lessening  need  to  depend  on  it  for 
life  or  sustenance.  The  human  had  overcome  the  natural, 
to  the  point  where  nature  was  now  largely  dependent  on 
the  good  graces  and  benevolence  of  the  human,  lest  it 
undergo  destruction.  In  a  way,  our  national  space  pro- 
gram was  a  signal  that  we,  with  little  left  to  learn  about 
or  from  nature,  at  least  regarding  this  Planet  Earth,  were 
moving  beyond  it  into  outer  space,  to  explore  new  areas  of 
challenge,  again  for  our  benefit.  There  seems  to  be  an 
underlying  implication  that,  should  nature  "here  below" 
fail  us,  the  human  race  can  survive  in  new  surroundings. 
Whether  the  need  to  survive  beyond  this  planet  is  an 
accurate  reading  on  the  failure  of  nature  here  below  (e.g., 
global  warming  to  the  point  of  unbearable  heat,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  global  freezing  as  the  sun  gradually  dims  and 
another  ice  age  returns),  or  reveals  a  fear  that  we,  in  our 
folly,  may  utterly  destroy  this  habitat  of  ours  by  a  man- 
made  disaster  (nuclear,  biological,  chemical),  outer  space 
beckons  to  us  as  a  "place"  to  investigate.  Perhaps  we  can 
discover  elsewhere  a  substitute  for  Mother  Earth  to 
sustain  and  nourish  us,  as  we  have  experienced  in  this 
habitat.  But  would  this  kind  of  projection  undermine  the 
role  that  nature  "here  below"  serves  as  the  norm  and 
measure  of  what  we  must  and  ought  to  do  for  our  survival? 
We  note,  however,  that  even  in  this  expansive  setting, 
a  version  or  species  of  "nature"  might  possibly  remain  as 
a  guiding  norm,  which  is  all  that  natural  law  has  ever 
purported  to  suggest  in  its  self  presentation. 
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At  this  point,  we  are  close  to  a  basic  perception  of  the 
ethical  import  of  ecology.  By  gaining  the  ability  to  indicate 
the  "way  things  are"  in  nature  (through  accurate  descrip- 
tion that  science  and  the  arts  make  available  to  us),  we 
can  express  the  "way  things  ought  to  be"  in  our  conduct 
and  action.  (Just  how  much  of  our  behavior  bears  a 
nature-relationship  is  difficult  to  say;  probably  most  of  it 
does).  This  position  repeats  the  debate  throughout  the 
past  century  and  a  half,  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
decreasing  the  importance  of  natural  law  argumentation 
in  ethics  and  morality,  as  to  whether  indicative/descrip- 
tive statements  about  nature  or  other  situations  justify 
imperative  directions  for  our  actions.  Does  "is"  mean 
"ought"? 

The  preponderance  of  opinion,  mainly  outside  the  Catho- 
lic camp,  but  also  significantly  within  it,  has  been:  no.  It 
is  erroneous  to  move  from  description  to  obligation.  One 
major  reason  why  is  that  description,  e.g.,  of  the  way 
things  "are  by  nature",  is  highly  contingent,  because  we, 
thanks  to  our  mastery  of  nature,  can  change  the  way 
"things  are".  Nature  no  longer  represents  the  etching  of 
things/situations  "in  stone",  making  them  durable,  stable 
and  permanent,  and  thus  structuring  existence.  No,  we 
can  intervene  in  and  against  nature,  supplant  it,  substi- 
tute for  it,  modify  it,  use  it  for  purposes  not  intrinsic  to  it, 
at  least  as  we  once  thought,  so  that  it  helps  very  little  to 
look  at  nature  and  judge  "this  is  the  way  it  is",  when  we 
know  perfectly  well  it  can  be  otherwise,  usually  as  a  result 
of  our  intervening  in  it. 

Why  then  conclude  to  an  obligation  to  correspond  to 
nature  as  a  norm,  when  it  is  so  flexible  and  adjustable?  If 
the  description  about  the  "isness"  of  something  can  change, 
so  can  the  "oughtness  or  the  necessity"  it  supposedly 
generates.  For  example,  if  intercourse  within  marriage 
can  easily  avoid  a  procreative  purpose  by  means  of  contra- 
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ception,  how  can  one  try  to  justify  the  obhgatoriness  of  the 
procreative  purpose  by  describing  the  act  of  intercourse, 
when  the  use  of  artificial  contraceptives  easily  changes 
this  description? 

But  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  appreciation  of  nature 
is  undergoing  rejuvenation.  For  these  artificial  intrusions 
changing  the  descriptions  of  the  ways  nature  operates  do 
not  obviously  all  contribute  to  human  benefit  and  profit. 
As  a  result,  the  role  of  natural  law  is  once  again  under 
review  for  its  significance  in  spelling  out  moral  normativity 
for  our  behavior. 

This  is  part  of  a  larger  rethinking  process  that  James 
Gustafson,  a  prominent  Protestant  moralist,  introduced 
in  1981  with  his  Ethics  From  a  Theocentric  Perspective. 
He  wrote  at  that  time,  concerned  about  the  "excessive" 
anthropological  hue  that  was  coming  over  the  ethical/ 
moral  enterprise.  In  his  judgment  the  human  person  was 
suffering  from  an  unhealthy  hubris,  in  which  he/she 
judges  him/herself  the  center  of  the  universe,  and,  accord- 
ingly, finds  little  or  no  difficulty  in  directing  and  orienting 
all  things  to  serve  human  needs  and  wishes.  This  is  a 
modern  version  of  the  pre-Copernican  view  that  made  the 
earth  the  center  of  the  known  universe  at  the  time,  the 
stable  point  around  which  revolved  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets.  The  heliocentric  view  eventually  refuted  that, 
modifying  the  centrality  of  the  earth  in  the  universe. 
Gustafson  fears  that  we  have  come,  in  these  latter  days, 
by  viewing  ourselves  as  the  centerpiece  of  God's  creation, 
for  whose  sake  all  else  is  that  has  come  to  be,  to  feel  free 
to  use  everything,  including  nature,  as  we  see  fit. 

Gustafson  opposes  this  view  with  what  he  regards  as 
the  correct  scientific  view  of  the  universe/cosmos  (nature) 
and  the  support  of  the  Bible.  Science,  both  macro-  and 
micro-,  has  been  instructing  us  about  our  relative  insig- 
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nificance  in  our  vast  cosmos,  so  much  of  which  antecedes 
us,  as  it  continues  on  its  inexorable  way  without  our  help, 
with  the  likelihood  of  carrying  on  after  the  human  race 
has  disappeared.  In  this  grand  sweeping  view  of  things, 
God  achieves  His  glory  "in  the  large",  more  so  than  "in  the 
small",  where  we  and  our  activities  find  ourselves.  God's 
transcendent  purposes  encompass  our  comings  and  go- 
ings, our  tragedies,  our  holocausts,  our  subjection  to 
forces  and  powers  over  and  beyond  us.  The  periodic 
unleashing  of  the  forces  of  nature,  to  our  dismay  and 
destruction,  are  part  of  His  larger  purview  of  things,  to 
which  we  are  not  privy.  This  is  a  humbling  outlook  that 
poses  a  stark  contrast  to  our  hubris. 

It  begets  such  principles  of  ethics  as:  "Conduct  life  so  as 
to  relate  to  all  things  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their 
relations  to  God,"  or  "Give  due  respect  to  all  the  interests 
of  all  beings  that  have  interests,  in  proportion  to  their 
interests."  These  principles  extend  considerably  the  op- 
erative mandates  of  the  good  and  the  right  beyond  just  the 
human  sphere,  though  not  necessarily  in  a  way  contrary 
to  it. 

Science,  Nature,  Ecology 

These  ideas  of  Gustafson  prod  us  to  move  away  from 
narrowly  ethical  considerations,  to  search  out  their  foun- 
dations. Among  them  are  scientific  ones,  which  have 
impressed  Gustafson.  They  instruct  us  that  we  are  late- 
comers on  Planet  Earth,  a  moment  on  its  time  spectrum. 
Scientists  inform  us  that  the  universe  is  some  15  billion 
years  old,  that  fossil  life-forms  on  this  planet  appeared 
three  and  a  half  billion  years  ago,  that  some  form  of  the 
great  ape  group  developed  in  the  miocene  period,  and  that 
hominids  date  from  four  to  three  million  year  ago. 
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We  are  part  of  a  "great  chain  of  being",  a  very  small  part 
indeed.  The  scientific  foundations  of  our  evolution,  in- 
cluding the  biological,  seem  secure,  despite  intense  ef- 
forts of  creationists  to  establish  equally  probative  argu- 
ments that  we  have  no  such  progenitors,  but  appeared  in 
nature's  midst  as  we  now  are,  directly  from  the  hands  of 
God,  as  the  book  of  Genesis  describes  in  the  Bible. 

Our  phylum  structure  looks  to  archet5rpes  arising  more 
than  500  million  years  in  the  past.  Our  simian  heritage, 
especially  the  great  apes,  enlightens  our  origins.  The 
DNA  composition  of  some  of  these  is  97  percent  identical 
with  ours.  Activities  we  formerly  considered  unique  to 
humans,  such  as  toolmaking,  weapon  fashioning  and 
communication,  we  now  discover  to  be  part  of  the  reper- 
toire of  these  "lower  forms  of  animal  life". 

This  leads  us  to  a  sense  of  continuity  and  kinship  with 
nature,  rather  than  distinctiveness  from  or  at  least  supe- 
riority over  her.  It  establishes  a  basis  for  a  protective  and 
nurturing  attitude  toward  nature,  rather  than  a 
dominating,  instrumental  one.  It  encourages  the  ten- 
dency toward  collaboration  with  and  respect  for  nature, 
rather  than  control,  intervention  and  even  elimination. 
We  might  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  it  promotes  dialogue 
between  us  and  nature,  in  which  each  seeks  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  other;  or,  a  dialectic,  in  which  each 
contributes  to  some  third  viewpoint  or  position  that  is 
richer  than  either  alone.  In  other  words,  science  strongly 
indicates  organic  wholeness  in  nature,  in  which  we  have 
a  place,  not  over  all,  but  within  all.  There  are  moral 
implications  for  our  behavior  in  this  perspective.  Natural 
law  here  gains  a  scientific  basis  for  making  its  statement, 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  good  of  the  whole.  There  may 
be  support  for  its  claim  to  direct  us  with  guidelines  for  our 
conduct  that  derives  from  what  benefits  nature  both  "in 
the  large",  as  well  as  "in  the  small".  This  view  emerges 
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from  finding  "our  place"  within  larger  systems  that  ecol- 
ogy tries  to  respect. 

Nature  -  History 

We  can  also  improve  our  understanding  of  the  current 
interest  in  ecology  from  a  review  of  the  nature-culture/ 
history  debate  that  has  flourished  for  150  years  in  the 
West  (the  East  seems  to  enjoy  a  friendlier  relationship 
with  nature  and  her  forces  than  we  do).  Catholic  scholar- 
ship, throughout  the  medieval  period  and  into  modern 
times,  has  had  a  characteristic  reverence  for  nature, 
undoubtedly,  at  times  to  a  fault,  as  in  some  strands  (the 
manualist)  of  its  moral  theology.  But  this  resulted  in  the 
latter  suffering  from  the  neglect  and  the  oversight  of  the 
role  that  culture  and  history  play  in  the  human  enter- 
prise, though,  in  other  areas  of  her  life,  the  church 
exhibited  great  interest  in  the  arts. 
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But  the  introduction  of  historical  method  over  the  last 
200  years,  largely  due  to  German-Protestant  scholarship, 
did  much  to  force  the  normative  dominance  of  nature  into 
the  background  of  moral  theology.  Over  a  long  period  of 
time,  considerable  debate  revolved  around  the  priority  of/ 
preference  for  nature  versus  culture/history  in  appreciat- 
ing influences  bearing  on  the  human  person  and  species. 
What  is,  ultimately,  more  helpful  in  understanding  the 
goals,  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  human  person:  his/ 
her  relationship  to  nature,  her  purposes  and  laws,  or  his/ 
her  relationship  to  factors  of  culture  and  history  that  play 
upon  one's  freedom  to  create,  imagine  and  productively 
refashion  his/her  surroundings,  environment  and  ambi- 
ent? 

Are  we  to  admire,  mirror,  duplicate  and  respect  nature? 
Or  are  we  at  liberty  to  historically  and  culturally  inter- 
vene in,  change,  modify,  reverse  nature  and  her  functions 
for  guiding  our  living  patterns?  A  major  factor  supporting 
the  second  of  these  two  alternatives  rose  from  the  ranks 
of  historical  studies  and  methodology  (the  records  of  how 
humans  behave  and  do  things),  and  this  included  the 
biblical  field.  Protestant  scholars  took  an  early  lead  in 
this.  They  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  early,  decisive 
choices  that  the  chosen  people  of  Israel  had  to  make 
concerned  the  veneration  for  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
indeed  the  divinization  of  nature,  which  so  many  of  her 
"neighbors"  pursued.  She  learned  this  as  she  moved 
toward  and  into  the  Promised  Land  of  Palestine. 

These  societies  were  anxious  about  survival  through 
healthy  flocks  and  abundant  harvests,  and  they  centered 
their  corporate  lives  around  attempts  to  make  these 
flourish.  Rich  soil  and  adequate  water  supply  were  cen- 
tral to  these  projects,  but  since  these  were  largely  beyond 
the  control  of  the  tribal  peoples  in  question,  they  turned 
elsewhere  for  help.  This  meant  looking  to  their  tribal  gods 
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and  goddesses  of  fertility,  to  produce  good  harvests, 
healthy  fields  and  flocks  (Ashtaroth,  Baas,  Chemosh, 
Molech,  etc.).  The  Ammonites,  Canaanites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Amalekites,  etc.,  divinized  nature  and  wor- 
shiped it,  making  it  a  sacred  entity,  in  the  shape  of  idols 
who  held  the  well-being  of  their  lives  and  existence  in  its 
control. 

This  worship  of  nature  deities  was  totally  alien  and 
repugnant  to  Israel,  as  it  moved  in  among  these  peoples. 
In  receiving  the  ten  commandments  from  God  through 
the  hands  of  Moses,  they  had  to  note  that  the  first  of  these 
laws  was  a  prohibition  against  false  gods,  such  as  the 
nature  gods/goddesses  their  neighbors  worshiped.  Then 
and  later,  under  Josue,  Caleb  and  the  judges,  the  Jews 
fought  vigorously  against  these  peoples,  lest  they  suffer 
seduction  from  their  idol  worship  and  abandon  the  living 
God,  Jahweh,  Whom  they  had  come  to  know  and  serve. 
They  received  from  God  the  law  of  her  em,  both  to  fight 
against  these  peoples,  and  to  destroy  not  only  the  idols 
they  had  erected,  but  also  the  people  themselves,  their 
livestock  and  even  their  land,  which  they  sterilized  with 
salt.  Total  destruction. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Jews  regarded  themselves  as 
worshiping  a  living  God,  Who  intervened,  time  and  time 
again,  in  their  corporate  history.  From  the  time  of  His 
first  appearing  to  Abraham,  the  father  of  all  believers,  in 
the  land  of  Haran,  God  repeated  His  appearances  to  select 
persons  among  the  Israelites:  the  patriarchs,  judges, 
kings,  prophets  and  wise  men,  covenanting  with  them 
frequently  on  how  they  were  to  comport  themselves.  He 
was  a  God  of  history.  Who  intervened  suddenly  and 
without  warning  into  their  lives,  redirecting  their  way- 
wardness, calling  them  back  to  the  commitment  they  had 
made  Him. 
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This  at  least  partially  explains  why  a  nature/history 
debate  arose  within  theology.  Our  God  is  a  God  of  history. 
Does  that  mean  God  is  not  a  God  of  nature?  No,  but  many 
came  to  downgrade  the  part  that  nature  plays  in  mediat- 
ing God  to  us.  But  now  they  are  coming  to  see  that,  true 
though  it  be  that  the  commandments,  the  rock  bottom 
foundation  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  biblical  and  moral 
heritage  resulted  from  the  historical  encounter  between 
God  and  the  Jews.  It  is  also  true  that  codes  of  conduct 
similar  to  the  commandments  were  also  available  to 
many  of  those  very  peoples  whom  the  Hebrews  despised 
and  destroyed.  As  St.  Paul  said  later  on  in  Romans,  "For 
when  the  Gentiles,  who  do  not  have  the  law  by  nature, 
observe  the  prescriptions  of  the  law,  they  are  a  law  for 
themselves  even  though  they  do  not  have  the  law.  They 
show  that  the  demands  of  the  law  are  written  in  their 
hearts,  while  their  conscience  also  bears  witness  and 
their  conflicting  thoughts  accuse  or  even  defend  them..." 
(2.14-15). 

The  bottom  line,  then,  is  that,  while  we  jealously  safe- 
guard the  historical  foundations  supporting  the  revela- 
tion of  the  law,  at  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  it  is 
possible  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  this  law,  for  the  most 
part,  through  the  native  endowments  nature  provides  us 
(mindful  of  the  admonitions  of  Pius  XII  about  the  help 
revelation  gives  us  in  this  regard).  It  is  difficult  to  make 
a  persuasive  case  that  the  law  of  nature,  the  natural  law, 
has  suffered  eclipse  or  marginalization  by  historical  de- 
velopments and  the  culture  in  which  they  have  rooted 
themselves.  Nature  is  still  helpful  in  providing  normative 
guidance  and  enlightenment  for  our  conduct.  It  is  a  moral 
resource,  along  with  history  and  culture.  Current  ecologi- 
cal concerns  rehabilitate  this  long-standing,  positive  evalu- 
ation of  nature  as  a  help  in  achieving  true  humanity  that 
accords  with  God's  design. 
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Biblical  and  Theological  Reflections 

There  is  a  medieval  axiom  that  grace  (a  paramount 
instance  of  what  tradition  calls  supernature)  builds  on 
nature.  This  suggests,  of  course,  a  difference  between 
grace  and  nature,  just  as  differences  exist  between  his- 
tory (the  product  of  freedom)  and  nature.  But  it  also 
indicates  a  line  of  continuity  and  harmony  between  them. 
The  previous  remarks  about  evolution  noted  the  bonding 
between  us  humans  and  our  phyletic  ancestors,  even 
while  acknowledging  the  distinctiveness  that  human 
rationality  and  freedom  have  exhibited  in  their  cultural 
achievements.  So  in  this  instance,  the  interplay  of  grace 
(and  supernature)  with  nature  both  honors  the  unique- 
ness of  grace  and  allows  for  its  kinship  and  harmony  with 
the  nature  it  gifts  and  endows. 

We  can  trace  the  grace-nature  relationship  to  biblical 
foundations  laying  out  the  protology  and  eschatology  that 
are  so  significant  for  appreciating  how  both  grace  and 
nature  fit  into  the  salvation  history  encompassing  our 
lives.  The  question  of  beginnings  and  endings,  of  first  and 
last,  of  alpha  and  omega,  includes  the  place  that  nature 
(our  main  focus  here,  even  in  this  consideration  of  grace) 
holds  in  either  or  both  of  these  situations.  Nature  is  a 
major  locus  of  the  forces  that  play  out  at  both  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  books  of  Genesis  and 
Revelation  especially  help  us  to  evaluate  the  role  of 
nature  in  each  series  of  events. 

In  Genesis  we  hear  of  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  as 
a  condition  of  natural  perfection,  an  exquisite  display  of 
God's  handiwork,  and  the  abode  of  our  first  parents.  It  is 
a  setting  of  harmony  and  of  organic  wholeness  among  and 
within  all  forms  of  life.  But  it  also  records  what  we  have 
to  call  the  fall,  the  sin,  the  expulsion  from  the  garden,  and 
the  blight/curse  that  came  upon  the  human  race,  both  in 
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its  inner  integrity  and  in  its  relationship  with  animal  and 
all  other  forms  of  life. 

Revelation  presents  us  with  a  vision  of  endings.  It 
describes  a  great  conflict  in  the  heavens  at  the  end  of  time, 
with  the  fate  of  our  earth  (in  fact,  the  entire  universe) 
hanging  in  the  balance.  This,  as  did  the  Genesis  story, 
entails  a  moral  conflict  between  good  and  evil  forces.  The 
good  will  prevail,  undoing  the  earlier  victories  which  the 
power  of  evil  had  won,  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  A 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  will  ensue;  a  restoration 
will  accrue  to  nature,  indeed,  to  all  of  God's  creation. 

Salvation  history  depicts  nature's  fate:  its  zenith,  its 
fall,  its  gradual,  sometimes  painful,  evolution  to  a 
Teilhardian  climax  at  a  new  zenith,  which  is  even  supe- 
rior to  the  first.  Is  this  an  accurate  version  of  the  message? 
If  so,  does  it  mean  that  the  rehabilitation  and  transforma- 
tion of  nature  plays  an  essential  role  in  (re)gaining  a 
supernatural  condition? 

Or  does  the  Bible  instead  picture  for  us  a  tragic  disloca- 
tion affecting  nature,  first,  with  the  losses  it  sustains  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and,  then,  with  the  apocalyptic 
events  of  Revelation  as  nature  undergoes  destruction  and 
sees  its  reconstitution  in  a  totally  new  and  different 
manner?  Is  it  more  in  conformity  with  science  to  deny  that 
nature  enjoyed  its  zenith  early  on,  as  Genesis  describes, 
and  to  affirm  rather  that  nature  has  constantly  and 
gradually  submitted  to  an  evolutionary  process,  which 
has  brought  it  to  the  present  stage  of  development,  with 
prospects  nonetheless  of  facing  extinction  at  some  future 
point,  whether  in  a  fiery  conflagration  or  a  frozen,  dark 
void?  In  either  of  these  scenarios  about  nature's  survival, 
what,  if  any,  contribution  to  ecological  sensitivity  emerges? 
Does  either  the  enhancement  or  the  diminution  of  nature 
matter  to  the  ecological  cause? 
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Creation  and  Redemption 

Anthropology,  history,  science,  bibhcal  studies,  etc., 
converge  at  this  juncture.  They  shape  our  outlook  on 
creation  and  redemption.  They  also  lielp  us  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  reason  why  Passionists  should  advert  to 
ecology,  and  its  respect  for  nature,  as  a  component  influ- 
encing our  way  of  life. 

Most  of  us  adopt  the  familiar  sequence  of  thinking  that 
commences  with  the  beginning,  i.e.,  creation  (of  nature, 
cosmos  and  humanity)  by  God,  and  concluding  with 
redemption  (of  nature,  cosmos  and  humanity)  by  Jesus 
Christ,  both  through  his  first  coming,  and  then  in  its  final 
stage  at  his  second  coming  (the  eschaton,  the  end  time). 
However,  thanks  to  contributions  of  scholars  such  as 
Carroll  Stuhlmueller,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
proper  biblical  sequence  starts  with  the  redemptive  event, 
centering  on  the  Paschal  mystery  of  Jesus'  death  and 
resurrection  (and  its  prefigurement  in  the  Old  Testament 
exodus),  because  of  its  significance  for  ushering  in  the  era 
or  epoch  of  the  final  time.  Through  prayerful  reflection  on 
and  consideration  of  this  redemptive  act  of  God,  Who 
intervenes  in  their  corporate  history,  believers  then  came 
to  understand  and  see  God's  ongoing  care  and  concern  for 
them,  all  the  way  back  to  the  very  beginning.  In  this  way 
they  came  to  realize  that  God  was  also  their  Creator,  and 
indeed  was  Creator  of  nature  and  of  this  earth. 

Such  a  viewpoint  proposes  that  the  first,  foundational 
belief  precipitating  the  affirmation  of  creation  remains 
the  great  redemptive  deed(s)  of  God  on  our  behalf.  On  this 
basis  believers  can  achieve  an  expansive  appreciation  of 
God's  actions  on  our  behalf,  including  the  originating, 
creative  act.  Nature  is  present  to  this  sequencing  of 
events.  The  cataclysmic  events  accompanying  the  death 
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of  Jesus  on  the  cross  (the  darkening  of  the  skies,  the 
spHtting  of  the  earth,  etc.)  graphically  illustrate  nature's 
part  in  the  Paschal  deed,  just  as  the  great  prototype  of  this 
event,  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  entailed  a 
corresponding  role  for  nature  as  the  Red  Sea  opened  up  at 
the  command  of  Moses,  allowing  the  Hebrews  to  pass 
through  its  midst  without  harm.  Nature  accompanies  the 
redemption  accruing  to  us.  Both  we  and  it  achieve  a 
dignity  and  a  worth  in  and  through  the  Passion-Resurrec- 
tion event.  This  becomes  a  rich  resource  to  which  the 
ecological  movement  can  appeal. 

Just  as  we  gain  insight  into  the  beginning  of  things  from 
perceiving  the  significance  of  Jesus'  redemptive  act  on  the 
cross,  so  that  we  proclaim  that  God  is  creator  as  well  as 
redeemer,  we  likewise  appreciate  the  grande  finale  of  all 
this,  the  eschaton,  and  the  final  cataclysm  accompanying 
it,  as  part  of  this  redemptive  action.  It  culminates  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  inaugurated  by  his 
death  on  the  Cross.  The  book  of  Revelation  depicts  nature 
in  turmoil  at  this  last  stage:  fire  comes  down  from  heaven 
to  earth,  a  third  of  the  stars  sweep  away  and  fall  to  the 
earth,  the  sea  turns  to  blood,  etc.  Nature  continues  its  role 
as  an  active  participant  in  God's  great  works.  The  result 
will  be  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  conformable  to  the 
new  life  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  from  the  dead 
entails,  and  nature  will  share  in  this.  The  risen  Lord  is  the 
new  creation,  the  first  fruits  of  new  life,  and  we,  together 
with  nature,  will  enjoy  it  with  Him. 

God  incorporates  the  cosmos  into  plans  and  designs  for 
the  kingdom.  Nature  shares  in  our  relationship  to  God. 
This  appears  in  the  prayer  book  of  the  Bible,  the  Psalms 
(and  elsewhere,  e.g.,  Dan.  3.56-88),  which  helps  us  to 
express  a  heartfelt  attitude  toward  God.  Nature  enjoys 
the  special  capacity  to  expose  the  beauty  of  God.  Beauty 
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is  a  category  of  reflection  and  dialogue  that  is  in  short 
supply  today,  despite  our  overt  fascination  with  it.  What 
unduly  affects  us  are  certain  impoverished  forms  of  beauty 
that,  in  large  part,  identify  with  "beauty  aids"  and  cosmet- 
ics. We  need  nature's  frame  of  reference,  where  beauty  is 
a  potent  attraction  to  the  human  spirit,  with  hardly 
anything  else  equaling  its  rapture.  This  is  a  further 
reason  why  ecology  deserves  our  attention  and  commit- 
ment, because  it  seeks  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  nature  as 
an  experience  it  channels  into  our  lives,  whose  deprival 
will  possibly  shrivel  our  spirit. 

Permeating  the  prominence  of  creation  and  redemp- 
tion, and  giving  it  special  ecological  significance  for  Chris- 
tians, is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  Logos,  he  is  the 
medium  through  whom  God  created  and  redeemed  every- 
thing, including  nature  (cf.  Jn.  1.1,  ff.).  The  New  Testa- 
ment insists  on  this.  Colossians,  too,  describes  Jesus' 
lordship  over  the  powers,  energies  and  forces  of  the 
universe.  Nature  gains  a  special  dignity  from  the  care  and 
providential  concern  God  provides  it  through  the  mission 
of  Christ  as  Lord  and  Logos.  Who  can  denigrate  nature  or 
take  it  for  granted  if  one  views  it  in  this  setting? 

Passionists  and  Ecology 

This  biblical  background  facilitates  our  affirmation  of  a 
special  relationship  between  Passionists  and  ecology.  It 
fosters  an  outlook  and  commitment  on  our  part  that  seeks 
to  restore,  maintain  and  energize  nature.  Might  this 
project  emerge  in  our  lives,  not  merely  as  a  work  of 
supererogation,  over  and  beyond  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing,  but  as  a  responsibility  and  a  duty  consequent  on 
our  first  vow? 

Our  primary  obligation  as  Passionists  is  to  remember 
the  redemptive  act,  the  Passion/Paschal  mystery,  in  our 
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life  and  ministry.  We  surely  aim  at  a  full  appreciation  of 
this  vow,  corresponding  to  its  true  dimensions.  These  are 
coextensive  with  the  entirety  of  salvation  history,  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  incorporate  not  only  the  person  of 
Christ  and  the  people  of  God,  but  all  creation.  Our  first 
vow  implicates  us  in  a  major  undertaking,  involving 
Christ,  one  another  and  all  of  God's  creation.  That  is  why 
ecology,  conservation  and  environment  concern  us. 

Our  1982  Constitutions  and  the  congregation-wide 
programming  consequent  upon  the  1988  and  1994  Gen- 
eral Chapters  clearly  expand  the  ramifications  of  our 
Passion  commitment.  They  considerably  augment  the 
tenor  of  the  canonical  understanding  of  the  vow,  as  so 
many  of  us  understood  it  when  we  professed  it  under  our 
previous  Rule,  with  its  concern  to  clarify  it  by  restricting 
the  duties  it  imposed  on  us  (e.g.,  the  daily  recitation  of  five 
Our  Fathers  and  five  Hail  Marys),  lest  we  become  liable 
to  anxiety  and  worry  about  fulfilling  it  adequately. 

To  relegate  ecological  issues  to  a  lesser  place  in  our 
Passionist  witness  to  the  redemptive  mystery  would  be  to 
shortchange  his  death  on  the  Cross,  and  to  deny  it  the  full 
extent  that  Christ's  victory  accomplished.  We  understand 
that  nature  plays  a  part  in  His  redemptive  suffering, 
which  is  the  lens  through  which  we  come  to  perceive  his 
role  as  the  Logos  guiding  the  creation  of  the  universe.  His 
death  also  anticipates  the  final  shape  of  things  to  come  in 
the  end-time,  when  a  transformation  will  occur,  overtak- 
ing all  of  creation,  including  nature  and  ourselves.  As  the 
1994  General  Chapter  observes:  "The  Paschal  Mystery  of 
Jesus  gives  birth  to  a  new  people,  to  a  new  time,  to  a  new 
creation"  (p.  6,  n.  6). 

Approaching  nature's  place  in  creation  by  way  of  its  role 
in  redemption  adds  a  Christological  tone  to  ecology  and 
environmental  concerns  that  they  might  not  otherwise 
have.  Additionally,  this  helps  us  more  readily  identify  the 
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evil  or  the  suffering  ("passion")  that  nature  endures  with 
the  sin  component,  in  view  of  the  centraUty  of  sin  in 
Christ's  redemptive  action.  The  humanistic  approach  to 
ecology,  while  sensitive  to  the  travails  of  nature,  is  not 
prone  to  use  religious  language  to  articulate  it.  However, 
in  accordance  with  remarks  elsewhere  in  this  paper,  we 
do  well  to  accept  help  and  support,  secular  and  humanis- 
tic or  otherwise,  wherever  it  is  available.  There  are 
versions  of  contemporary  feminist  thought  that  are  quite 
supportive  of  and  creative  in  the  area  of  ecology. 

Concern  for  ecology  is  not  just  an  avocation  for  retired, 
middle-class  gentry  with  nothing  better  to  while  away 
their  time.  At  best,  for  Passionists,  it  is  an  imperative 
flowing  out  of  a  special  vow  we  have  made.  It  indicates  a 
larger  setting  in  which  that  vow  can  integrate  itself  into 
our  lives  and  ministries.  If  we  occasionally  find  ourselves 
at  wits'  end,  wondering  how  we  can  give  substance  to  our 
recent  chapters'  exhortations  and  instructions  on  ecology, 
we  need  to  explore  more  in  depth  the  meaning  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

With  reference  to  previous  remarks  about  the  concern 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  showed  for  the  surroundings  of  his 
foundations  (and  which  the  founding  fathers  of  our  prov- 
inces have  followed),  we  should  consider  this,  not  as  a 
quirk  that  forms  no  significant  part  of  our  patrimony  from 
him,  but  rather  as  a  major  indicator  of  what  his  commit- 
ment to  the  redemption  meant  for  him.  The  beauty  of 
nature  for  which  he  strove  as  the  ambient  of  Passionist 
life  certainly  promoted  the  solitude  that  he  sought  for  a 
life  of  prayer,  study  and  quiet,  but  it  also  illustrated  his 
understanding  of  the  consequences  for  all  of  creation 
flowing  out  of  God's  creative,  redemptive  and  eschatologi- 
cal  action.  Ecology  keeps  us  on  the  same  path  in  spelling 
out  what  the  Passion  fully  means,  and  what  Christ  truly 
effected  on  the  Cross. 
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In  addition  to  these  "deep"  implications  of  ecology  for 
our  way  of  life,  there  are  others  to  explore.  One  of  these 
involves  the  modeling  and  the  witnessing  to  which  our 
religious  calling  extends,  that  is  capable  of  leaving  an 
impact  on  those  observing  us.  The  care  we  exhibit  for  our 
properties  continues  the  attitude  of  the  Founder  toward 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  surroundings.  We  frequently 
approach  the  issue  of  our  properties  as  instances  of 
maintaining  poverty  or  simplicity  of  life  (a  prominent  way 
of  edifying  our  neighbors,  friends  and  benefactors).  We 
can  augment  this  witness  to  others  by  efforts  to  beautify 
our  property,  lavishing  time,  talent  and  care  on  it  that 
speaks  of  our  intention  to  activate  its  ecological  potential 
for  beauty  whereby  it  can  offset  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily 
living.  Especially  at  this  period  of  time,  that  finds  urban 
environment  enveloping  us  with  its  concrete,  asphalt, 
brick  and  mortar,  steel  and  glass  components,  (for  we 
have  lost,  in  many  ways,  the  solitude  we  earlier  had,  at 
the  time  we  purchased  these  properties),  we  help  our- 
selves and  others  around  us,  by  attending  to  our  sur- 
roundings in  a  way  that  witnesses  to  our  appreciation  of 
them. 

We  can  nurture  beauty  in  areas  that  might  otherwise  be 
unsightly  and  ugly.  This  would  offer  a  soothing  respite 
and  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  city  that  may  be  suffering 
violence,  including  that  of  pollution.  This  is  especially 
true  of  our  communities  within  the  "inner  city".  To  model 
the  cultivation  of  nature's  beauty  in  such  places  contrib- 
utes to  their  quality  of  life,  in  a  manner  that  even  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  can  admire  and  emulate,  however 
limited  their  means.  Beauty  always  speaks  of  God,  and 
facilitates  our  witness  of  Him  to  others.  How  often  retrea- 
tants  have  commented,  upon  concluding  their  stay  with 
us,  that  the  beauties  of  our  property  played  a  major  role 
in  the  benefits  they  derived  from  their  spiritual  exercises. 
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Our  brothers  have  done  much  to  bring  this  about.  The 
care  of  the  earth  at  each  of  our  sites  thereby  makes  them 
a  kind  of  shrine  for  God's  greater  honor  and  glory.  We 
have  enhanced  this  effect  by  often  erecting  the  outdoor 
stations  of  the  cross  in  these  settings-. 

With  ecology  in  mind,  we  can  respond  to  last  summer's 
chapter  urging  us  to  partner  with  the  laity.  We  might 
unite  with  our  neighbors  in  contributing  to  the  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  area,  so  that  all  of  us  benefit.  We  can 
exchange  information  with  them  about  mutual  "triumphs" 
and  failures  in  lawn  care  and  flower  raising.  These  are 
small  gestures,  but  helpful  in  the  task  of  partnering  with 
lay  people,  because  they  occur  precisely  in  those  places 
where  people  live  and  work.  As  the  1994  General  Chapter 
remarks:  "A  humble  recognition  of  the  example,  skills  and 
talents  of  other  people  will  characterize  the  Passionist's 
respectful  approach  to  partnership  with  others"  (p.  13,  n. 
iii). 

There  is  the  more  important  issue  of  care  and  compas- 
sion, and  the  ethic  to  which  they  contribute.  The  kind  of 
compassionate  spirit  that  care  for  the  earth  imparts 
would  enrich  our  partnering  with  lay  friends  and  benefac- 
tors. We  have  experienced,  or  at  least  witnessed  in  others, 
the  tenderness  and  even  affection  that  accrues  to  the 
"gardener"  and/or  "grounds-keeper"  as  he/she  nurtures 
the  fragile  plant  or  languishing  growth,  imparting  new 
life  into  their  limp  forms.  This  quality  can  suffuse  a 
person's  life,  extending  beyond  a  nature  setting  into  other 
situations,  especially  relationships  with  people.  Urban 
America  today  has  an  extreme  need  of  an  ethic  of  care. 
Our  lay  friends  would  "bless"  us  for  witnessing  this  to 
them  as  they  daily  move  about  in  situations  fraught  with 
confrontation,  intensity,  hostility  and  "put-downs".  We 
can  at  least  periodically  show  them  another  dimension  of 
life  that  offsets  the  challenge  of  the  way  they  walk,  such 
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as  trying  to  "...learn  to  collaborate  with  those  individuals 
and  groups  who  challenge  the  ecological  violation  of  our 
world"  (1994  General  Chapter,  p.  14,  n.  vi). 

The  favorable  impact  that  ecological  sensitivity  can 
have  in  an  urban  context  benefits  us  as  well  as  others.  We 
also  are  subject  to  the  pressures,  tensions  and  conflicts  of 
modern  life.  They  have  impacted  our  community  life.  We 
devoted  a  portion  of  last  June's  chapter  to  ways  and 
means  of  addressing  community  conflict.  One  of  these  is 
the  tried  and  true  tradition  of  cultivating  nature's  beauty 
about  us.  The  former  practice  of  "solitary  walk"  went  a 
long  way  toward  slowing  the  pace  of  our  lives,  soothing 
fervid  brows,  and  advancing  reconciliation  within  and 
around  us,  as  we  found  our  peace  in  and  with  nature.  Such 
peace/shalom  induces  a  sense  of  well-being  in  harmony 
with  others,  and  is  one  of  the  beatitudes  we  anticipate 
from  Genesis  and  Revelation  in  their  descriptions  of 
paradise  and  the  new  creation.  Commitment  to  ecological 
pursuits  can  secure  these  benefits  for  us  today  and  can 
help  us  follow  the  directive  of  our  last  General  Chapter: 
"We  need  to  examine  the  places  where  we  live  and  how  we 
live  to  see  if  they  reflect  and  strengthen  our  Passionist 
way  of  living  and  working"  (p.  12,  n.  viii).  This  chapter 
strengthened  its  advice  by  reiterating  the  admonition  of 
the  1988  General  Chapter  in  its  call  "...to  take  a  prophetic 
stance  against  injustice  and  credibly  proclaim  the  God  of 
life"  (p.  9),  and  "...to  be  credible  signs  of  the  kingdom,  and 
witnesses  to  a  God  Who  constantly  vindicates  human 
dignity  and  the  integrity  of  creation"  (p.  10). 

We  do  well  to  incorporate  ecological  sensitivity  into  our 
community  covenants,  and  thereby  imitate  the  covenan- 
tal  enterprise  God  pursued  throughout  salvation  history 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Bible.  Genesis  reminds  us  of  God's 
covenant  with  Noah  that  explicitly  included  all  mortal 
beings  and  all  living  creatures  (9.8-17).  This  covenantal 
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commitment  also  fits  in  nicely  with  our  Passion  vow,  since 
the  Cross  is  a  renewal  of,  and  indeed  the  summit  of,  the 
many  covenants  preceding  it,  which  we  daily  renew  with 
"the  blood  of  the  new  covenant". 

Might  ecology  be  the  missing  element  in  our  post- 
Vatican  II  attempts  at  the  renewal  of  religious  life?  We 
have  put  much  time,  effort  and  attention  into  this  objec- 
tive. Yet,  three  decades  after  the  conciliar  event,  we 
wonder  how  successful  our  endeavor  has  been.  Could 
something  so  simple  and  unobtrusive  as  "care  for  the 
earth"  be  a  major  element  lying  hidden,  but  close  by,  for 
the  task  of  renewal?  Certainly,  the  rediscovery  of  the 
beautiful  has  contributed  in  parallel  ways  to  church 
renewal.  Our  liturgical  music,  architecture  and  artistic 
sense  in  general  have  progressively  improved  over  the 
past  30  years,  as  our  artists  have  perfected  and  honed 
their  talents  and  skills  for  beautifying  our  worship  of  God. 
Might  we  not  extend  this  endeavor  into  our  own  way  of 
life?  The  renewal,  which  has  at  least  partially  eluded  us 
up  to  this  point  in  time,  might  more  readily  come  about, 
perhaps  surprising  us. 
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Conclusion 

These  reflections  on  ecology  and  our  Passionist  way  of 
life  conclude  by  acknowledging  the  pertinence  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  1991  statement  on  Renewing  the  Earth.  In  that 
document  they  remark,  as  Tom  Berry  has  done,  on  the 
"passion  of  the  earth"  that  nature  sustains.  They  propose 
to  attend  to  that  passion  with  an  ethic  centering  on  care 
of  the  earth.  They  also  outline  a  spirituality  that  corre- 
sponds in  many  ways  with  our  Passionist  tradition. 

Its  first  step  is  conversion  of  heart  to  the  passion  of  the 
earth.  Our  last  General  Chapter  focused  on  conversion. 
"We  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  call  for  us  to  be  open  to  ever 
deeper  conversion  to  the  mind  of  Christ  Crucified  'of 
whom  we  say  he  is  risen'  "  (p.  4;  cf.  also  p.  11,  n.  iii). 
"...personal  and  community  conversion"  occurs  through 
our  witness  to  a  God  who  vindicates  "the  integrity  of 
creation"  (p.  10). 

The  bishops  center  on  hope,  as  a  likely  consequence  of 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  about  us.  They 
include  solidarity  (so  dear  to  Pope  John  Paul  II),  realizing 
that  no  adequate,  effective  response  to  environmental 
devastation  can  proceed  by  individual  efforts  alone,  as  our 
own  chapter  references  to  conversion  substantiate.  Com- 
passion also  suggests  itself  to  the  bishops  as  a  component 
part  of  a  spirituality  flowing  from  an  ecological  or  environ- 
mental spirit,  since  care  for  the  earth  will  induce  a 
corresponding  care  for  all  God's  creatures. 

Compassion  for  the  "suffering"  of  the  earth  may  strike 
us  as  an  impoverished  way  of  fueling  our  spirituality,  and 
our  ethical  and  moral  sensitivity.  But  it  is  a  way  of 
sensitizing  us  and  others  to  other  dimensions  of  life  where 
compassion  is  appropriate.  A  damaged  plant,  an  injured 
bird  and  an  abused  infant  do  not  display  identical  values. 
Yet  a  compassionate  response  to  one  would  indeed  be  an 
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anomaly  if  it  did  not  extend  to  the  others,  especially  if  it 
were  to  attend  the  plant,  but  not  the  child.  Compassion 
has  a  peculiar  way  of  crossing  boundaries.  It  is  a  potent 
way  in  which  natural  law  works.  For  there  is  hardly  any 
inclination  more  basic  in  natural  law's  repertoire  than 
that  of  survival,  with  corresponding  avoidance  of  every 
threat  to  survival.  Suffering  poses  a  major  threat.  It  is 
"natural"  to  respond  to  suffering,  whether  with  regard  to 
ourselves  or  to  others,  whatever  their  various  life-forms. 
The  triggering  of  the  survival-instinct  results  in  an  out- 
reach to  and  even  struggle  for  the  good  of  survival,  and  it 
is  appropriate,  if  not  mandatory,  for  it  to  extend  across  the 
boundaries  of  species  in  response  to  "suffering"  any- 
where. 

Our  generation  happens  to  be  particularly  attuned  to 
pain  and  suffering  at  the  level  of  biological  and  botanical 
nature.  We  need  not  belittle  or  ridicule  this,  as  if  our 
contemporaries  are  illogically  and  incurably  blind  to  the 
higher  forms  of  life  and  their  sufferings.  Rather,  we 
should  support  and  nurture  their  caring  spirit,  knowing 
that,  once  operative,  it  will  prove  responsive  across  the 
board  to  other  life-forms,  including  the  human.  The  com- 
passion flowing  from  an  ecological  orientation  is  a  reliable 
springboard  into  broader  ethical  and  moral  concerns,  and 
we  should  encourage  it  as  a  propaedeutic,  that  will  likely 
enhance  a  person's,  even  a  community's,  code  of  moral 
conduct,  in  line  with  Cardinal  Bernardin's  argument  in 
his  consistent  ethic  of  life. 

The  bishops  conclude  their  overview  of  an  ecological 
spirituality  by  adding  justice  to  the  list  of  appropriate 
attitudes.  Justice,  of  course,  was  paramount  among  the 
concerns  of  our  1988  General  Chapter,  and  further  high- 
lights the  compatibility  between  the  bishops'  program 
and  our  recent  Passionist  General  Chapters. 
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The  meaning  of  ecology,  the  morahty  it  entails,  the 
scientific,  scriptural  and  doctrinal  positions  networking 
with  it,  our  Passionist  tradition,  the  instruction  of  our 
recent  chapters  at  both  provincial  and  general  levels, 
together  with  the  teaching  of  the  hierarchical  church, 
form  a  harmonious  whole  that  might  exemplify  the  pic- 
ture that  the  1994  General  Chapter  gave  us  in  addressing 
"The  Inculturationofthe  Passionist  Charism"  (p.  7).  There 
it  calls  us  ". .  .to  seriously  review  our  fidelity  to  the  charism 
to  give  it  a  new  and  creative  impulse"  (p.  7).  These 
reflections  on  ecology  might  be  a  step  in  that  direction.  Do 
we  not  have  at  hand  an  opportunity  to  reinculturate  the 
charism  of  our  Founder  in  a  way  that  witnesses  to  our 
peers  in  the  world,  while  renewing  our  own  sense  of 
organic  wholeness  and  integrity  in  what  we  are  about? 
Ecology  could  be  one  of  those  key  or  master  ideas  that 
opens  up  promising  possibilities  for  us. 


Study  Guide 

1.  List  features  of  the  ecological  problem  that  most  concern  you. 

2.  Are  there  any  liabilities  consequent  upon  pursuit  of  ecological 
goals? 

3 .  Do  you  regard  any  of  the  answers  to  the  ecological  problem(s)  easy 
to  carry  out? 

4.  Do  you  think  the  term  "Ecolog/'  is  well-chosen  for  the  issues  at 
stake? 

5.  Does  the  presentation  here  of  the  role  that  natural  law  played  in 
the  moral  theology  you  studied  sound  familiar  to  you? 

6.  Does  the  exploration  of  space,  on  which  we  have  embarked, 
stimulate  any  reflections  about  the  law(s)  of  nature? 

7.  Do  you  think  the  debate  about  the  relationship  between  "is"  and 
"ought"  has  any  bearing  on  the  role  of  nature  in  our  lives? 
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8.  Is  the  human  person  the  centerpiece  of  God's  creation,  or  are  we 
part  of  some  larger  whole  or  system,  such  as  the  cosmos? 

9.  Does  science  seem  to  uphold  and  support  natural  law,  as  we 
understand  it,  or  does  it  tend  to  undercut  its  importance  for  moral 
theology? 

10.  Is  nature  or  history  more  decisive  in  determining  directions  for 
how  we  are  to  behave  and  conduct  ourselves? 

11.  Does  the  Bible  suggest  that  nature  was  a  source  of  temptation  for 
the  neighboring  peoples  who  surrounded  Israel  of  old? 

12.  Do  we  have  any  evidence  that  people  lacking  access  to  our 
revelation,  e.g.,  the  ten  commandments,  yet  gain  knowledge  about 
the  law  of  God  on  their  own? 

13.  What  role  does  nature  play  in  the  biblical  presentations  on  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  the  earth? 

14.  Does  it  make  any  difference,  for  the  current  interest  in  ecological, 
environmental  and  conservation  efforts,  whether  nature  fares 
well  or  poorly  in  creation  and  redemption  stories  in  the  scriptures? 

15.  Is  there  an5^hing  in  the  New  Testament  proclamation  about 
Christ  that  affirms  the  value  of  nature? 

16.  Does  the  interpretation  of  our  first  (Passion)  vow  in  the  light  of 
ecological  concerns  impose  undue  burdens  on  us? 

17.  Would  the  concerted  attempts  at  beautifying  our  properties  seem 
a  satisfying  way  of  handling  ecological  issues  within  our  Passion- 
ist  way  of  life? 

18.  Is  it  implausible  to  suggest  that  ecological  pursuits  can  help  us 
update  and  renew  our  religious  life? 

19.  Do  you  see  significant  linkage  between  the  U.S.  Bishops'  state- 
ment Renewing  the  Earth  and  our  own  Passionist  spirituality? 

20.  Can  one  persuasively  argue  that  compassion  is  a  spontaneous 
development  from  an  attitude  centering  on  care  for  the  earth? 

21.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  those  who  respond  to  the  survival 
needs  of 'lower"  species  of  life  will  also  show  concern  for  other  life- 
forms? 

22.  Could  the  1994  General  Chapter's  call  for  the  development  of  a 
Passionist  culture  benefit  from  an  aggressive  pursuit  of  ecological 
interests? 
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The  old 

has  passed 
away,  tk 

come  • 


Malcolm  Cornwell,  C,R 


A  NEW  PRAYER 
FOR  EUCHARIST 


What  new  eucharistic  prayer?  That's  what  many  may 
be  sa3dng  as  we  become  aware  of  the  recently  approved 
and  officially  published  Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Masses  for 
Various  Needs  and  Occasions.  Approved  last  year  for  use 
in  the  United  States,  the  prayer,  Swiss  in  origin,  has  been 
translated  and  produced  as  a  supplement  to  the  Sacra- 
mentary  by  our  nation's  publishers  of  liturgical  books. 
The  prayer  was  composed  for  use  at  a  Swiss  sjniod  in  1974 
and  has  had  wide  use  in  Europe  over  the  years.  It  follows 
the  general  outline  for  eucharistic  prayers  found  in  the 
General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal. 

The  reception  of  this  new  prayer  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  provides  us  with  some  freshness  of  expres- 
sion for  our  praying  together  as  God's  people.  It  also 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  some  areas 
of  concern  surrounding  public  prayer  in  general  and 
eucharistic  prayer  in  particular.  These  areas  are  the  on- 
going challenges  of  inclusive  language,  the  utilization  of 
the  rich  imagery  of  biblical  language,  and  the  expansive 
horizons  of  the  social  justice  dimension  of  the  Eucharist. 
In  addition  to  these  topics,  I  believe  the  new  prayer 
provides  us  with  an  opportunity  for  reflection  on  the  role 
of  the  assembly  in  both  offering  and  celebrating  the 
Eucharist. 
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The  Language  of  Inclusion 

The  new  prayer  is  one  eucharistic  prayer  with  four 
different  introductions  of  praise  (prefaces).  In  the  body  of 
the  prayer,  after  the  memorial  section  and  the  invocation 
of  the  Spirit  upon  those  who  will  receive  the  Eucharist 
(Anemnesis  emd  Epiclesis),  there  are  four  sets  of  petition- 
ary prayer  (Intercessions)  according  to  the  four  themes  of 
the  prayer:  The  Church  on  the  Way  to  Unity;  God  Guides 
the  Church  on  the  Way  to  Salvation;  Jesus  the  Way  to  the 
Father;  and  Jesus  the  Compassion  of  God. 

In  each  of  these  prayers  there  is  a  greater  attempt  to  be 
more  inclusive  in  language  that  refers  to  God's  people. 
Phrases  like,  "Heaven  and  earth  sing  forth  your  praise 
while  we,  with  all  your  church,  proclaim  your  glory 
without  end...,"  and,  "Through  your  Son  you  gather  into 
one  family  men  and  women  created  for  the  glory  of  your 
name...,"  make  the  prefaces  a  richer  expression  of  our 
common  call  to  praise  the  holiness  of  our  God.  In  the 
intercessions  we  also  hear  a  call  to  inclusion  in  words  like, 
"Keep  your  church  alert  in  faith  to  the  signs  of  the  times 
...  open  our  hearts  to  the  needs  of  all  humanity,"  and 
"Open  our  eyes  to  the  needs  of  all ...  keep  our  service  of 
others  faithful  to  the  example  and  command  of  Christ." 
These  and  other  phrases  call  us  to  a  new  sense  of  inclusiv- 
ity  and  bonding  on  the  level  of  the  human  community. 

On  the  level  of  direct  prayer  to  God,  though  the  classic 
address  of  God  as  Father  has  been  retained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prayer,  there  is  an  attempt  to  expand  the 
notion  of  Godliness  with  richer  biblical  imagery.  A  more 
expansive  evoking  of  the  Divine  comes  through  the  imag- 
ery of  phrases  like,  "Father  of  Infinite  goodness,"  "Lord, 
Holy  Father,  Creator  of  the  world  and  source  of  all  life," 
and  "Father  of  Mercy,  faithful  God."  Here,  a  greater  level 
of  sensitivity  to  non-masculine  imagery  would  be  more 
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helpful.  At  least  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  expand  the 
title  "Father"  with  descriptive  phrases.  We  need  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  prayer  is  European  in  origin  and  it  is 
now  some  20  years  since  its  composition.  A  more  contem- 
porary American  composition  would  be  more  sensitive  to 
language  for  the  naming  of  God.  Overall,  the  prayer  is  a 
step  forward  in  the  language  of  inclusivity  and  the  nam- 
ing of  God  in  an  approved  eucharistic  prayer. 

Biblical  Imagery  and  Justice  Concerns 

Each  of  the  changeable  settings  of  the  prayer  celebrate 
the  richness  of  biblical  imagery  in  the  preface  and  the 
concerns  of  justice  in  the  intercessory  parts  of  the  prayer. 
In  the  second  setting  of  the  prayer,  there  are  echoes  of  the 
"journey  motif  common  to  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  scriptures.  We  pray  to  God,  who,  "With  mighty 
hand  and  outstretched  arm  ...  led  ...  Israel  through  the 
desert."  We  continue  to  pray,  "By  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  you  guide  your  pilgrim  church  today  as  it  journeys 
along  the  paths  of  time..."  Continuing  this  journey  motif 
we  pray  in  intercession,  "May  we  follow  your  paths  in 
faith  and  hope,  and  radiate  our  joy  and  trust  to  all  the 
world." 

The  third  setting  of  the  prayer  echoes  distinctly 
Johannine  expressions  with  phrases  that  describe  Jesus 
as  "eternal  Word,"  "Word  made  flesh"  and  "the  way  that 
leads  to  you,  the  truth  that  sets  us  free  and  the  life  that 
makes  our  joy  complete."  We  also  prayerfully  acknowl- 
edge the  demands  of  gospel  living  as  we  pray  that  we  be 
"eager  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  gospel."  To  do  this  we 
ask  the  Lord,  "Open  our  hearts  to  the  needs  of  all  human- 
ity" so  we  may  "advance  together  on  the  way  to  your 
kingdom."  It  is  kingdom  living  that  is  the  fullest  expres- 
sion of  the  justice  demands  of  the  gospel. 
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Johannine  imagery  is  strong  in  all  our  approved  prayers 
for  Eucharist.  This  is  certainly  true  in  our  present  prayers, 
especially  Eucharistic  Prayer  IV  and  Reconciliation  I.  It 
is  refreshing  to  see  imagery  drawn  also  from  s5nioptic 
sources,  especially  the  poetic  and  compassionate  expres- 
sion of  Luke. 

The  fourth  setting  of  the  prayer  —  Jesus,  the  Compas- 
sion of  God  —  is  rich  in  Lukan  imagery.  God  is,  "Father  of 
Mercy,  faithful  God."  Jesus  our  "redeemer  and  Lord"  is 
"moved  with  compassion"  and  "neighbor  to  the  oppressed." 
It  is  "by  his  words  and  actions"  that  "you  care  for  us  as  a 
father  cares  for  his  children."  In  the  body  of  the  prayer 
that  is  common  to  all  four  settings,  there  are  several 
Lukan  allusions.  God  is  present  to  "accompany  us  with 
love  as  we  journey  through  life."  Jesus  "gathers  us  to- 
gether" and  "opens  the  scriptures  to  us  and  breaks  the 
bread."  The  Spirit  is  at  work  as  we  celebrate  "the  offering 
of  your  church  in  which  we  show  forth  the  paschal  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  entrusted  to  us."  The  Lukan  imagery  of  the 
journey  returns  like  a  refrain  as  we  conclude  our  prayer 
with  the  lines,  "When  our  pilgrimage  on  earth  is  complete, 
welcome  us  into  your  heavenly  home,  where  we  shall 
dwell  with  you  forever." 

The  Offering  of  the  Assembly 

By  its  very  nature  the  eucharistic  prayer  is  the  summit 
of  the  entire  celebration  of  the  Mass.  The  purpose  of  this 
prayer  is,  according  to  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Wor- 
ship, "that  the  entire  congregation  joins  itself  to  Christ  in 
acknowledging  the  great  things  God  has  done  and  in 
offering  the  paschal  sacrifice"  (cf.  Decree  promulgating 
the  new  prayer  for  universal  use,  August  6,  1991).  This 
notion  that  it  is  the  entire  assembly  that  offers  the 
sacrifice  is  also  stated  in  the  General  Instruction  of  the 
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Roman  Missal  when  it  states,  "In  this  memorial,  the 
church  —  and  in  particular  the  church  here  and  now 
assembled  —  offers  the  spotless  victim  to  the  Father  in 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (#55f). 

This  same  belief  is  affirmed  in  the  texts  of  our  eucharis- 
tic  prayers,  both  old  and  new.  "We  your  people  and  your 
ministers  ...  offer  to  you  God  of  glory  and  majesty,  this 
holy  and  perfect  sacrifice,  the  bread  of  life  and  the  cup  of 
eternal  salvation"  (Eucharistic  Prayer  I.)  "We  offer  you  in 
thanksgiving  this  holy  and  living  sacrifice"  (Eucharistic 
Prayer  III).  "Until  Jesus,  our  savior,  comes  again,  we 
proclaim  the  work  of  your  love,  and  we  offer  you  the  bread 
of  life  and  the  cup  of  eternal  blessing"  (Eucharistic  Prayer 
for  Masses  for  Various  Needs  and  Occasions).  The  words 
of  the  decree  promulgating  the  prayer  and  the  General 
Instructions  merely  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  life-giving 
voice  of  the  praying  church,  ever  ancient  and  ever  new. 

It  is  this  consistency,  both  in  prayer  and  in  proclama- 
tion, that  gives  credence  to  the  ancient  saying  that  the  law 
of  our  faith  is  enshrined  in  the  law  of  our  prayer.  Presiders 
at  the  Eucharist  need  to  take  these  words  to  heart  as  we 
continue  to  develop  prayer  styles  that  encourage  the 
development  of  more  assembly-centered  Eucharists.  We 
can  explain  this  over  and  over  to  our  people,  but  it  is 
repeated  experience  that  will  drive  the  message  home 
most  clearly.  The  experience  of  being  a  people  who  are 
"the  one  body  of  Christ,  a  living  sacrifice  of  praise" 
{Eucharistic  Prayer  IV)  can  do  more  to  change  attitudes  at 
liturgy  than  all  the  homilies  heard  throughout  the  world. 

The  Action  of  the  Assembly 

The  growing  awareness  that  we  all,  priest  and  people, 
celebrate  the  Eucharist  together  is  affirmed  not  only  in 
prayer,  but  also  in  action.  The  words  of  our  prayer  invite 
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dialogue  and  the  response  of  faith,  and  they  invite  the 
actions  of  our  people  in  song  and  acclamations,  which 
affirm  that  faith.  We  are  accustomed  to  affirming  our 
faith  in  eucharistic  dialogue.  "The  Lord  be  with  you."  "And 
also  with  you."  This  begins  a  dialogue  between  presider 
and  assembly  that  affirms  our  mutual  faith  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  in  our  midst,  the  action  of  Christ  at  our 
table,  and  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  our  community 
gathered  through,  with  and  in  Christ. 

This  awareness  is  heightened  and  expressed  in  the 
incorporation  of  special  acclamation  into  the  structure  of 
our  eucharistic  prayer.  This  has  already  been  done  with 
some  degree  of  effectiveness  in  our  Eucharistic  Prayers 
for  Masses  with  Children.  Now  this  new  Eucharistic 
Prayer  for  Various  Needs  and  Occasions  provides  all  our 
people  with  the  opportunity  to  affirm  their  faith  and  to 
exercise  their  "priestly"  ministry  through  the  affirming 
action  of  the  assembles  song.  This  is  most  evident  in  third 
and  fourth  forms  of  the  new  prayer,  though  all  renderings 
of  the  prayer  provide  for  the  acclamation  of  the  assembly. 

In  addition  to  the  Holy,  Holy,  the  usual  eucharistic 
acclamations  and  the  great  amen,  there  are  additional 
acclamations  recommended  to  the  assembly  during  the 
celebration  of  the  prayer.  The  acclamation,  "Blessed  are 
you,  holy  and  faithful  God,"  occurs  twice  in  the  body  of  the 
prayer  before  the  institution  narrative.  Following  the 
usual  eucharistic  acclamation,  as  the  proclamation  of  the 
prayer  is  resumed  by  the  presider,  the  assembly  is  encour- 
aged to  respond  several  times  to  the  content  of  the 
memorial  and  intercessory  parts  of  the  prayer  with  the 
acclamation,  "Unite  us  in  love,  holy  and  faithful  God." 
Thus,  in  the  third  and  fourth  forms  of  the  prayer,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  three  acclamations,  there  are  a  total 
of  five  or  six  additional  moments  for  the  assembly  to  make 
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an  acclamatory  affirmation  of  the  action  of  the  church, 
celebrated  in  dialogue  with  the  presider.  When  done  well, 
this  will  create  an  advancement  in  awareness  among  all 
participants,  priest  and  assembly  alike,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  Eucharist  is  truly  the  work  of  the  total  church  at 
prayer.  At  good  liturgy  all  minister,  all  worship,  all  offer 
the  sacrifice  —  each  according  to  their  roles  and  minis- 
tries within  the  one  body  of  Christ  assembled  for  prayer. 

Never  on  Sunday? 

It  is  on  Sunday  that  the  greatest  numbers  of  our  people 
gather  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist.  May  we  use  this  prayer 
for  our  Sunday  celebrations?  Strictly  speaking  the  an- 
swer appears  to  be  no.  It  seems  a  shame,  given  the 
richness  of  the  texts  and  the  pastoral  possibilities  of  the 
acclamations  for  heightening  awareness  of  the  dignity  of 
the  assembly  at  worship.  While  the  text  of  the  prayer  was 
designed  for  use  in  harmony  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Masses  for  Various  Need  and  Occasions  found  in  the 
Sacramentary ,  it  seems  the  words,  "maybe  used"  and  "for 
example"  provide  some  leeway  for  the  pastoral  use  of 
these  texts  on  days,  including  Sundays,  when  the  faithful 
gather  for  special  occasions,  e.g.,  pastoral  meetings  and 
gatherings,  days  of  retreat,  and  times  of  parish  missions. 

Prayerful  pondering  of  these  new  texts  by  priests,  and 
the  pastoral  utilization  of  them  when  our  people  assemble 
in  greater  numbers,  as  well  as  on  weekdays  or  during 
special  assemblies,  will  do  a  great  deal  to  advance  our 
awareness  that  the  Eucharist  is  our  common  table  prayer. 
As  priest  and  people  alike,  we  are  God's  people  assembled 
at  the  Lord's  table  fully  believing  that,  "as  once  he  did  for 
his  disciples,  Christ  now  opens  the  scriptures  for  us  and 
breaks  the  bread"  (Eucharistic  Prayer  for  Masses  for 
Various  Needs  and  Occasions). 
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Paul  Wadell,  C.P. 


STRENGTHENING 
ONE  ANOTHER 

IN  CHRIST: 

The  Role  of  Spiritual  Friendship 
in  Ministry 


I  want  to  begin  by  sharing  with  you  two  visions  of 
ministry.  The  first  is  a  prayer  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  that 
is  a  beautiful  and  perfect  description  of  what  ministry  is 
all  about,  especially  collaborative  ministry.  What  she 
describes  is  Christ  working  through  all  of  us  to  do  God's 
work  of  redemption  in  the  world. 

Now  Christ  has  no  body  on  earth  but  yours; 
Now  Christ  has  no  hands  here  on  earth  but  yours. 
Yours  are  the  eyes  through  which  his  compassion 

looks  out  on  the  world; 
Yours  are  the  feet  which  carry  him  now  on  his  way; 
Yours  are  the  hands  which  touch  his  people  today. 

The  second  vision  of  ministry  is  disconcerting,  but 
equally  real.  It  captures  not  the  beautiful  vision  and  grace 
of  ministry  that  Teresa  of  Avila  describes,  but  the  all  too 
common  experience  of  disenchantment,  burnout,  depres- 
sion, doubt,  and  C3micism  that  can  make  its  way  into  our 
ministry  so  that  we  increasingly  find  ministry  not  a 
graced  and  hope-filled  adventure,  but  dispiriting  and 
enervating.  This  second  vision  of  ministry  is  from  Stanley 
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Hauerwas  and  William  Willimon's  hook  Resident  Aliens. 
They  write, 

Cynicism,  self-doubt,  and  loneliness  seem  to  be  part  of  a 
pastor's  job  description.  We  see  much  of  these  in  the 
pastoral  ministry.  All  our  talk  about  what  a  great  adven- 
ture it  is  to  be  in  the  church  seems  to  crumble  when  placed 
alongside  the  lives  of  many  of  the  pastors  we  know.  Re- 
cently, when  asked  about  the  problem  of  depression  among 
clergy,  a  pastoral  counselor  who  spends  much  of  his  day 
counseling  clergy  remarked,  "What's  the  problem?  Depres- 
sion is  the  normal  mental  state  for  clergy."  Some  adventure 
this  is. 

What  is  wrong?  What  insights,  self-understandings,  and 
perspectives  are  needed  to  help  pastors  stay  with  their 
ministry,  not  only  to  survive  but  even  to  enjoy  the  adven- 
ture in  what  they  do?  (p.  112) 

That  is  the  question.  What  do  we  need  to  do  so  that  we 
can  not  only  survive  in  ministry,  but  flourish  in  it?  What 
practices  and  activities  must  we  be  involved  in  if  we  are 
to  minister  gracefully,  hopefully  and  joyously?  How  do  we 
avoid  depression,  cynicism,  burnout,  self-doubt  and  lone- 
liness in  ministry?  The  goal  of  ministry  is  exactly  what 
Teresa  of  Avila  described,  a  community  of  faith  that  is 
Christ's  redemptive  presence  in  the  world.  But  if  we  are 
to  sustain  this  vision  of  ministry,  we  must  commit  our- 
selves to  certain  practices  which  will  make  it  possible. 

One  of  those  practices  is  what  I  would  call  "spiritual 
friendship"  for  ministry.  There  are  other  ways  we  can  talk 
about  this.  We  can  speak  of  it  as  "ministerial  friendship" 
or  we  can  describe  it  as  "gospel  partnerships."  However 
we  speak  of  it,  the  point  is  that  one  of  the  best,  and,  I  think, 
indispensable  ways  we  sustain  our  ministries  is  by  seeing 
ourselves  not  as  disparate  individuals  who  just  happen  to 
be  working  together  and  do  our  best  to  cooperate,  but  as 
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people  whose  faith,  zeal,  beliefs,  values  and  convictions 
join  us  together  in  gospel  partnerships  through  which  we 
support,  build  up,  encourage  and  confirm  one  another  in 
his  or  her  gifts  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  witness  the  reign  of 
God  and  be  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world.  This  is  true 
collaboration  and  partnership.  My  point  is  that  ministry 
is  not  only  a  relational  activity,  but  that  it  is  and  ought 
always  to  be  a  gospel  partnership,  a  kind  of  friendship 
rooted  in  our  life  in  Christ  by  which  we  strive  to  help  one 
another  grow  in  holiness,  support  one  another,  console 
one  another  and  strengthen  one  another  in  faith. 

Furthermore,  a  primary  activity  of  spiritual  friendship 
in  ministry  is  pra3dng  together  and  sharing  our  faith 
together.  As  Bishop  Howard  Hubbard  of  Albany,  New 
York,  noted  in  his  recent  address  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  Pastoral  Planning  and  Council  Development  in 
Seattle,  "prayer  must  be  the  foundation  and  sustaining 
motivation  of  collaborative  ministry"  (Origins,  April  11, 
1996,  p.  732).  In  other  words,  collaborative  ministry  is 
rooted  in  and  grows  from  a  life  of  prayer  together.  Sharing 
our  faith,  opening  our  hearts  to  one  another  in  prayer,  is 
exactly  what  establishes  and  sustains  partnerships  in 
ministry.  In  fact,  we  cannot  have  true  collaboration  in 
ministry  without  praying  together.  This  is  why  collabora- 
tion involves  much  more  than  just  working  together  and 
cooperating;  any  good  corporation  achieves  that  much. 
But  ministry  is  not  a  business,  it  is  an  adventure  in  faith, 
it  is  our  life  in  Christ,  and  the  only  way  to  reach  this 
deeper  understanding  of  collaboration  and  partnership  is 
by  faith-filled  communal  prayer. 

I  would  like  to  explore  this  idea  of  spiritual  friendship 
in  ministry  by  focusing  on  four  points:  1)  the  need  to  know 
and  to  remember  who  we  are  in  Christ;  2)  the  need  to 
know  what  the  church  is  and  is  constantly  called  to  be;  3) 
the  nature  of  spiritual  friendship  in  ministry,  what  it  is 
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and  what  it  offers  us;  and  4)  the  importance  of  shared 
prayer  as  the  central  activity  of  this  spiritual  friendship. 

I.  Who  We  Are  In  Christ 

Spiritual  friendships  will  be  impossible  for  ministry 
unless  we  remember  and  are  committed  to  our  fundamen- 
tal equality  in  Christ.  If  deep  down  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
basic  equality  of  all  people  in  Christ,  if  we  secretly,  or  not 
so  secretly,  think  that  some  people  are  our  inferiors  before 
God,  gospel  partnerships  will  be  neither  necessary  nor 
possible.  They  will  not  be  necessary  because  we  will  see  no 
need  for  them,  and  they  will  not  be  possible  because  we 
will  see  no  point  of  connection  or  identity  between  our- 
selves and  others. 

Spiritual  friendships  are  rooted  in  and  grow  from  our 
shared  baptismal  identity  as  people  who  have  put  on 
Christ  and  together  try  to  live  in  Christ.  All  friendships 
are  based  in  what  we  share  in  common  with  others,  and 
spiritual  friendships  in  ministry  are  based  in  our  shared 
baptismal  identity  of  people  who  live  in  Christ.  They 
reflect  the  fundamental  assumption  of  our  faith  that  the 
love  of  God  has  been  poured  out  in  the  hearts  of  all  people; 
therefore,  it  is  not  only  the  case  that  every  person  has 
worth,  every  person  has  value,  and  every  person  has 
dignity  as  a  child  of  God,  but  it  is  also  the  case  that  every 
person  needs  every  other  person.  Baptism  is  the  great 
equalizer  because  it  says,  prior  to  anything  that  might 
distinguish  us  or  set  us  apart,  there  is  our  bedrock 
identity  in  Christ,  and  it  is  this  shared  identity  that  joins 
us  together  as  equal  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ  who 
need  one  another  to  be  that  Body  of  Christ.  This  is  the 
basis  for  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry.  In  his  address 
Bishop  Hubbard  stresses  that  our  union  in  Christ  is  prior 
to  whatever  might  distinguish  us,  and  implies  that  any 
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distinction  in  roles  must  serve  to  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
that  union  in  Christ. 

Through  baptism,  in  other  words,  every  Christian  is  brought 
into  an  intimate,  personal  and  abiding  union  with  Jesus 
and  with  all  other  Christians.  This  sacramental  dignity 
unites  popes,  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  religious  and  laity 
in  the  one  body  of  Christ  which  is  the  church... 

Before  any  distinction  of  roles  or  offices  in  the  church, 
in  other  words,  we  stand  as  one  family  of  the  baptized.  It 
is  the  exercise  of  the  collective  priesthood  of  the  baptized 
that  most  fully  continues  the  sacramental  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  world  (Origins,  April  11,  1996,  p.  728). 

As  Bishop  Hubbard  suggests,  our  unity  in  Christ  is  the 
basis  of  our  collaboration  and  shared  responsibility  in 
ministry,  and  this  has  to  be  acknowledged  and  accepted 
for  genuine  collaboration  to  be  possible.  "Put  succinctly," 
he  says,  "shared  responsibility  means  that  each  of  us,  by 
virtue  of  baptism,  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  participate 
in  Christ's  mission  of  praising  and  worshiping  the  Lord, 
of  teaching  God's  word,  of  serving  God's  people  and  of 
building  a  community  here  on  earth  in  preparation  for  the 
fullness  of  life  together  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  (Ori- 
gins, April  11,  1996,  pp.  727-728).  His  point  is  that  a 
baptismal  life  is  inherently  and  inescapably  ministerial. 
It  is  not  as  if  a  gospel  ministry  is  a  baptismal  option.  All 
of  us  by  virtue  of  our  baptisms  are  called  to  ministry  in  the 
church.  All  of  us  are  called  to  "practice  our  baptisms"  and 
one  way  we  do  this  is  to  collaborate  in  using  our  gifts  and 
talents  for  the  well-being  and  life  of  the  church.  This 
shared  call  to  ministry  given  by  baptism  is  the  basis  for 
partnership  and  spiritual  friendship  in  ministry. 

The  point  is  that  ministry  is  not  a  privilege  we  give  one 
another;  rather,  it  is  a  vocation  and  a  responsibility  that 
is  bestowed  on  all  the  baptized.  Obviously,  we  will  prac- 
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tice  these  ministries  in  different  ways  depending  on  our 
gifts  and  our  talents,  but  no  baptized  Christian  can  be  a 
faithful  disciple  without  being  a  committed  minister;  it  is 
what  the  life  of  the  church  is  all  about.  As  Joseph  J. 
Nangle  comments  in  his  article  "The  Lay  Ministry," 
"Baptism  is  everything.  Through  it  the  entire  people  of 
God  have  the  right  and  duty  to  engage  in  Christ's  stated 
mission:  establishing  and  furthering  the  reign  of  God  on 
earth.  All  baptized  persons  receive  the  mandate  to  'com- 
plete His  work  on  earth...' "  (Eucharistic  Prayer  IV)  {New 
Theology  Review,  February  1996,  p.  25). 

In  other  words,  we  want  to  affirm  collaborative  minis- 
try today  not  because  there  are  not  enough  ordained 
ministers  to  serve  the  church,  but  because,  as  Vatican  II 
has  taught  us,  baptism  makes  all  of  us  "participants  in  the 
priestly,  prophetic  and  kingly  mission  of  Christ"  (Nangle, 
p.  21).  Collaborative  ministry  is  not  a  fad,  it  is  not  an 
emergency  measure,  and  it  is  not  a  way  to  fill  in  the  gaps; 
rather,  collaborative  ministry  is  what  the  church  has 
been  called  to  be  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the  form  a 
baptismal  life  ultimately  takes.  Again,  Bishop  Hubbard 
puts  this  well: 

This  responsibility  of  being  about  the  work  of  Christ's 
church  is  ours,  regardless  of  our  state  in  life  or  the  differing 
roles  we  may  actually  exercise.  We  are  all  called  to  be  co- 
creators  with  God,  advancing  the  Lord's  kingdom  in  our 
day.  Every  person's  contribution  is  vitally  needed  so  that 
together,  in  a  rich  diversity,  we  can  build  up  the  Christian 
community  by  enhancing  the  sacredness  and  growth  of 
others. 

Shared  responsibility,  then,  is  neither  a  luxury  or  conces- 
sion. Rather,  it  is  a  necessary  and  perennial  dimension  of 
the  life  of  the  church  exercised  by  those  who  are  rooted  in 
the  living  and  loving  relationship  with  Christ... 
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This  concept  of  shared  responsibihty,  therefore,  empha- 
sizes that  the  church  is  not  a  stratified  or  clerically  domi- 
nated society,  but  a  commiuiity  of  persons,  all  sharing  in 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  all  called  equally  to  be 
the  people  of  God. 

It  stresses,  furthermore,  that  the  church  is  a  community  of 
collaborative  ministry,  that  is,  a  community  in  which  each 
member  is  challenged  to  see  his  or  her  baptism  as  a  call  to 
holiness  and  ministry;  a  community  which  seeks  to  help  its 
members  discern  the  personal  charisms  given  them  by  the 
Spirit  and  to  enable  them  to  employ  their  gifts  in  the 
mission  of  the  church;  a  community  whose  ordained  and 
vowed  ministers  see  the  fostering  of  greater  participation 
in  the  work  of  the  church  as  essential  to  their  responsibility 
as  leaders  (Origins,  April  11, 1996,  p.  728). 

II.  What  the  Church  Is  Called  To  Be 

Spiritual  friendships  for  ministry  also  grow  out  of  a 
particular  vision  of  the  church.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  church 
that  sees  us  not  as  an  assortment  of  individual  believers, 
but  as  a  community  of  faith,  people  joined  together  by 
grace  and  by  baptism  who  strive  faithfully  to  witness 
God's  ways  in  the  world.  And  as  a  community  of  faith  that 
has  found  freedom  in  Christ,  we  are  called  to  a  radically 
new  life  that  is  characterized  by  joy,  peace,  mercy,  kind- 
ness, justice,  hospitality  and  love. 

In  Romans  6:4  we  are  told  to  "walk  in  newness  of  life" 
and  this  is  exactly  what  it  means  to  be  church.  To  be  part 
of  this  community  of  faith  is  not  to  go  about  life  as  if 
nothing  has  changed  and  all  is  the  same;  rather,  as  Karl 
Barth  says  in  his  Church  Dogmatics,  the  church  exists  to 
contradict  the  world  "in  a  way  that  is  full  of  promise."  It 
is  exactly  what  Lumen  Gentium  means  when  it  says  all 
Christians  have  the  mission  of  proclaiming  and  establish- 
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ing  the  Kingdom  of  God  (#5),  of  being  an  "instrument  of 
salvation  and  a  visible  sacrament  of  Christ"  (#9),  and  of 
contributing  to  the  "sanctification  of  the  world"  (#31). 

To  be  the  church  is  to  be  part  of  that  community  of  faith 
that  invites  others  to  join  us  in  a  gracious  and  hopeful 
existence.  At  the  very  least,  this  gracious  and  hopeful 
existence  would  be  one  in  which  trust  is  affirmed  instead 
of  betrayal,  one  in  which  peace  is  sought  instead  of 
division,  freedom  reigns  instead  of  fear,  service  and  gen- 
erosity are  honored  instead  of  domination,  and  especially 
one  in  which  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  are  sought 
instead  of  vengeance  and  vindictiveness.  All  these  would 
mark  the  community  born  from  the  crucified  side  of 
Christ  and  liberated  in  the  power  of  Easter. 
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In  light  of  this  vision  of  the  church,  ministry  is  not 
something  we  do,  but  a  way  of  life  to  which  we  strive  to  be 
faithful.  To  collaborate  in  ministry  means  that  as  we  work 
and  minister  together  we  model  and  mirror  what  the 
church  should  be,  a  community  pledged  to  practice  gospel 
virtues  and  imitate  the  attitudes  and  example  of  Christ. 
If  the  church  is  to  be  the  community  where  "people  can 
experience  the  loving  presence  of  the  Lord  and  build 
genuine  community  by  sharing  God's  redemptive  and 
liberating  love  with  others"  (Bishop  Hubbard,  Origins, 
April  11,  1996,  p.  729),  then  partnership  in  ministry 
means  committing  ourselves  to  forming  this  kind  of 
fellowship  among  those  we  work  with  day  after  day.  To 
minister  together  is  to  share  life  in  Christ  together.  It  is  to 
be  God's  saving  presence  not  only  for  those  who  come  to  us 
for  help,  guidance  and  direction,  but  also  for  one  another. 

This  is  why  partnership  in  ministry  involves  so  much 
more  than  cooperation  and  commitment  to  shared  tasks; 
at  its  heart,  collaborative  ministry  means  we  are  able  to 
be  for  one  another  what  we  try  to  be  for  those  we  serve,  i.e. , 
the  healing,  compassionate,  challenging  and  merciful 
presence  of  Christ.  Thus,  at  the  very  least  we  strive  to 
relate  to  those  with  whom  we  minister  with  the  very  same 
trust,  generosity,  openness,  respect,  humility,  justice, 
love  and  forgiveness  that  we  call  others  to  embrace. 

III.  Spiritual  Friendships  in  Ministry 

Obviously,  what  I  am  proposing  is  that  we  think  of 
ministry  not  just  as  something  we  do,  but  as  a  way  of 
modeling  what  the  church  ought  to  be,  a  community  of 
believers  who  have  found  new  life  and  freedom  in  Christ, 
and  thus  are  able  to  live  and  work  together  in  joy,  peace, 
truthfulness,  justice  and  hope.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  always  agree,  that  there  are  not  moments  of  tension 
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and  misunderstanding,  and  even  that  relationships  with 
our  partners  in  ministry  may  sometimes  be  strained; 
however,  it  does  mean  that  as  disciples  of  Christ  we  refuse 
to  let  disagreements  fester  long  enough  to  become  divi- 
sions, refuse  to  let  momentary  tensions  grow  into  bitter- 
ness and  hostility,  and  refuse  to  allow  strains  in  relation- 
ships to  stretch  into  coldness,  aloofness  and  endless 
alienation. 

We  all  know  the  dynamics  of  relationships,  how  open- 
ness can  quickly  be  replaced  by  suspicion  and  guarded- 
ness,  how  understanding  and  trust  can  be  overcome  by 
judgment  and  fear,  and  how  generosity  and  humor  can  be 
poisoned  by  cynicism.  All  of  us  have  to  struggle  with  the 
ways  graced  relationships  can  become  twisted  and  dis- 
torted. All  of  us  have  constantly  to  work  to  take  down  the 
barriers  that  so  easily  grow  between  us. 

This  is  why  spiritual  friendships  are  so  important  for 
ministry.  In  suggesting  this  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
people  with  whom  we  minister  must  be  our  closest  and 
dearest  friends,  although  they  may  be.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  should  confide  in  them  the  deepest  secrets  and 
hopes  of  our  lives,  although  maybe  sometimes  we  do.  But 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  understand  our  ministry 
together  as  a  gospel  partnership,  a  relationship  we  have 
with  all  those  joined  with  us  who  are  committed  to 
extending  Christ's  ministry  in  our  world  today.  If  we  are 
able  to  see  one  another  this  way,  as  partners  in  evangeli- 
zation, as  people  who  like  any  good  friends  share  a  vision 
about  life,  share  deep  beliefs,  values  and  convictions,  and 
most  importantly  share  a  burning  love  for  God  and  a 
desire  to  follow  Christ,  then  we  are  much  less  likely  to  see 
each  other  as  threats,  strangers  or  competitors.  In  other 
words,  our  ministry  will  flourish  when  we  befriend  one 
another  in  Christ. 
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What  concretely  does  this  mean?  Like  any  friendship, 
spiritual  friendships  in  ministry  will  be  characterized  by 
a  shared  good,  benevolence,  and  mutuality  and  reciproc- 
ity. We  have  already  talked  about  the  shared  good  of  these 
friendships  when  we  discussed  our  vision  of  the  church 
and  our  common  commitment  to  share  in  Christ's  re- 
deeming work  of  the  world. 

What  then  about  benevolence?  Benevolence  in  any 
friendship  means  that  our  primary  aim  in  the  relation- 
ship is  the  good  of  the  friend.  Friends  are  people  who  not 
only  want  what  is  best  for  somebody,  but  who  also  actively 
help  them  achieve  it.  Benevolence  is  more  than  an  atti- 
tude by  which  we  wish  someone  well;  it  is  a  commitment 
by  which  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  well-being  and  good 
of  another.  In  ministerial  friendships,  benevolence  is 
expressed  through  support,  encouragement,  kindness 
and  thoughtfulness.  In  ministerial  friendships,  benevo- 
lence means  we  help  one  another,  share  suggestions  and 
advice,  and  rejoice  when  each  other  succeeds. 

In  spiritual  friendships  for  ministry,  benevolence  espe- 
cially means  respect,  affection  and  affirmation.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  confront  the  barriers  that  can  easily  come 
between  us  in  ministry,  especially  barriers  of  suspicion, 
resentment  and  mistrust,  is  to  cultivate  the  skill  of 
respect.  I  like  to  describe  respect  as  a  skill  we  need  to 
nurture  because  it  suggests  that  respect  does  not  always 
come  easily  or  naturally  to  us,  and  can  be  especially 
difficult  to  sustain.  Respect  concerns  how  we  see  the 
other;  but  as  we  all  know  our  vision  of  another  can  easily 
change,  sometimes  drastically.  We  have  to  work  against 
the  common  moral  malady  that  the  ethicist  Margaret 
Farley  calls  "pinched  vision."  With  pinched  vision  we 
focus  on  all  the  shortcomings  in  another  person,  we  zero 
in  on  everything  about  them  we  find  exasperating.  If  we 
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look  at  others  through  the  eyes  of  "pinched  vision"  long 
enough,  eventually  we  conclude  there  is  nothing  worth- 
while or  attractive  to  see  in  them  at  all. 

As  an  expression  of  benevolence,  respect  is  the  moral 
skill  or  virtue  that  fights  pinched  vision.  Respect  literally 
means  to  take  a  "second  look,"  to  look  again  so  that  we  can 
see  past  the  idiosyncrasies  and  foibles  of  a  person  to  see 
his  or  her  giftedness,  goodness  and  likeness  to  God. 
Respect  is  a  matter  of  vision,  of  training  ourselves  to  see 
a  certain  way.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  naively  deny  the 
shortcomings  of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  do  not  allow  our  vision  to  stop  there.  We 
take  that  second  look,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  look  past  the 
shortcomings  to  see  the  presence  of  God  in  another  per- 
son. Respect  is  absolutely  necessary  if  benevolence  is  to  be 
maintained  in  our  ministerial  friendships.  With  respect 
we  recognize  the  talents  and  gifts  of  one  another,  with 
respect  we  acknowledge  and  affirm  how  God  has  called 
each  of  us  for  the  service  of  the  gospel,  and  with  respect  we 
pledge  our  self  not  to  fall  into  jealousy  or  pettiness  or 
resentment,  but  to  help  one  another  use  these  gifts  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  the  life  of  the  church. 

Benevolence  is  also  maintained  through  affection  and 
affirmation.  By  affection  in  ministerial  friendships  I 
mean  a  high  positive  regard  for  one  another  as  well  as  a 
"feeling  of  warmth,  care  and  love  for  the  other"  (Coughlin, 
New  Theology  Review,  February  1996,  p.  63).  Obviously 
we  have  affection  more  naturally  for  some  than  for  others, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  feel  warmth  and  love  for 
everybody.  But  it  is  also  true  that  affection  can  be  culti- 
vated and  practiced  as  an  implication  of  a  discipleship 
life.  As  F.  Edward  Coughlin  writes,  "Genuine  affection 
may  also  arise  from  the  free  and  conscious  choice  to  love 
another  —  the  Creator,  the  world,  the  self  —  in  the 
deepest  sense  of  those  words"  (p.  63).  In  ministerial 
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friendships,  our  affection  for  one  another  arises  from  our 
unity  in  Christ,  our  uniqueness  as  images  of  God,  and  our 
shared  love  for  the  gospel  and  the  church.  Affection  is 
extremely  important  for  benevolence  simply  because  it  is 
much  easier  for  us  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  other  when 
we  have  feelings  of  warmth,  care,  love  and  high  regard  for 
them  as  a  fellow  worker  with  us  in  witnessing  Christ. 

Affirmation  is  also  an  extremely  important  part  of 
benevolence  in  spiritual  friendships.  Some  people  find  it 
very  hard  to  affirm  others,  whether  it  be  because  they  feel 
insecure,  are  threatened  by  the  gifts  or  successes  of 
others,  or  simply  have  a  hard  time  communicating  those 
kinds  of  feelings.  However,  if  we  do  not  learn  how  rightly 
to  affirm  one  another  in  ministry,  then  eventually  all  of  us 
end  up  rather  lonely  and  unsupported  in  what  ought  to  be 
the  joyful  work  of  the  Lord. 

For  some  reason,  there  is  a  tendency  among  church 
people  to  let  one  another  be,  to  let  us  go  about  our  various 
ministries  without  taking  time  to  encourage  and  affirm 
one  another.  When  this  happens  we  may  all  be  doing  good 
work,  but  feel  very  disconnected,  abandoned  and  isolated, 
and  thus  start  to  question  the  worth  or  effectiveness  of  our 
ministry.  Not  to  affirm  one  another  in  ministry  is  a  failure 
of  ministerial  friendship.  One  thing  friends  do  often  and 
with  pleasure  is  to  encourage  and  affirm  one  another. 
This  affirmation  is  not  empty  flattery,  but  the  kind  of 
gospel  encouragement  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks.  It  is 
exactly  affirmation,  as  an  act  of  benevolence,  that  helps  us 
fight  against  depression  and  discouragement  and  self- 
doubt  in  ministry,  and  maintain  zeal  and  confidence  for 
ministry.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  spiritual  friend- 
ships in  ministry. 

Mutuality  is  the  second  characteristic  of  friendships. 
The  obvious  meaning  of  this  is  that  friendships  cannot  be 
one-sided.  They  are  relationships  marked  by  sharing  and 
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reciprocity.  This  is  also  true  in  spiritual  friendships  for 
ministry.  There  is  no  relationship  if  one  person  is  always 
reaching  out  for  conversation  or  support,  but  the  other 
person  never  responds  or  is  constantly  guarded  or  aloof. 
These  gospel  partnerships  require  openness,  sharing, 
conversation  and  dialogue. 

But  mutuality  has  a  deeper  meaning,  namely  a  healthy 
sense  of  interdependence  that  involves  both  the  ability 
(and  willingness)  to  give  and  the  ability  (and  willingness) 
to  receive.  Genuine  mutuality  is  based  in  the  fact  that  we 
absolutely  need  one  another.  This  is  true  for  life  in 
general,  but  it  is  especially  true  in  ministry.  None  of  us 
has  all  the  gifts  necessary  to  do  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Our 
ministry  is  inescapably  a  partnership  of  interdependence 
because  we  rely  on  others  to  supply  what  we  are  lacking, 
just  as  they  rely  on  us.  Partnership  and  collaboration  are 
the  very  soul  of  ministry  precisely  because  the  gospel  will 
die  if  we  are  not  generous  enough  to  offer  our  gifts,  but  also 
if  we  are  not  humble  enough  to  receive  and  celebrate  the 
gifts  of  others.  In  ministerial  friendships  this  is  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  mutuality  and  reciprocity, 
namely,  the  ability  to  know  both  our  strengths  and  our 
limitations,  and  thus  also  to  recognize,  affirm  and  encour- 
age the  gifts  in  others  that  we  might  lack. 

If  this  is  what  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry  are, 
what  do  they  offer  us?  In  other  words,  if  we  work  at 
developing  these  kinds  of  gospel  partnerships,  how  do 
they  help  us  in  ministry?  There  are  many  empowering 
dimensions  to  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry,  but  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  four  of  them. 

First  of  all,  spiritual  friendships  are  a  wonderful  means 
of  supporting,  encouraging,  affirming,  consoling  and 
strengthening  one  another  in  ministry.  This  is  what 
friends  do  for  one  another  and  it  is  only  when  we  offer  this 
support,  encouragement,  consolation  and  affirmation  to 
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one  another  that  we  are  able  to  fight  the  inevitable 
challenges  of  burnout,  disenchantment,  depression,  and 
exhaustion  in  ministry.  No  matter  how  strong  we  think 
we  are  or  how  capable,  none  of  us  can  last  in  ministry  if  we 
lack  the  active  support  of  others.  No  matter  how  success- 
ful our  ministry  might  be,  if  we  experience  indifference  or 
aloofness  from  those  with  whom  we  minister,  we  will 
inevitably  grow  disenchanted  and  even  cynical. 

The  worst  thing  we  can  do  is  just  let  one  another  be 
because,  if  we  do,  all  of  us  will  be  worn  down  by  the  endless 
demands  of  ministry.  Stanley  Hauerwas  and  William 
Willimon  speak  of  pastors  who  "feel  like  they  are  being 
nibbled  to  death  by  ducks.  A  little  nibble  here,  a  little 
nibble  there,  and  before  they  know  it,  they  have  lost  an 
arm  and  a  leg"  (Resident  Aliens,  p.  126).  All  of  us  will  be 
"nibbled  to  death"  by  the  demands  of  ministry,  if  we  do  not 
commit  ourselves  to  supporting  one  another  through 
ministerial  friendships. 

A  second  benefit  to  the  life  of  spiritual  friendships  in 
ministry  is  that  they  help  us  be  accountable  and  respon- 
sible to  one  another.  Friendships  give  other  people  a  claim 
on  us.  They  give  our  friends  a  license  to  challenge  us,  to 
call  us  to  accountability,  and  to  confiront  us  with  the  truth. 
If  we  are  not  joined  together  by  a  bond  of  friendship  in 
ministry,  our  relationships  too  easily  become  shallow, 
distorted  and  dysfunctional;  in  other  words,  we  become 
individuals  who  are  unable  to  call  one  another  to  authen- 
ticity and  truthfulness  because  there  is  no  relationship 
with  one  another  deep  enough  to  sustain  the  truth. 

In  some  ways  such  isolated  individualism  in  ministry  is 
easier  because  it  is  hard  and  sometimes  painful  to  speak 
the  truth  to  one  another  and  to  demand  accountabil- 
ity. However,  without  this  bond  of  friendship  by  which 
we  know  one  another  well  enough  to  be  comfortable  in 
talking  to  one  another  openly  and  truthfully,  partnership 
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in  ministry  degenerates  into  avoidance,  denial  and  divi- 
siveness. 

A  third  gift  of  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry  is  that 
each  of  us  can  mirror  and  model  for  one  another  what  a 
gospel  life  looks  like.  Aristotle  said  friends  are  like  mir- 
rors to  one  another  because  each  can  learn  something 
about  their  own  goodness  and  virtue  by  watching  it 
develop  in  their  friend.  The  same  is  true  in  the  gospel 
partnerships  of  ministry.  We  can  see  what  a  life  of 
discipleship  looks  like  by  watching  it  unfold  in  one  an- 
other. We  also  learn  from  one  another  what  it  means  to 
minister  graciously  and  hopefully.  It  is  through  spiritual 
friendships  in  ministry  that  we  continually  learn  from 
one  another  about  a  gospel  life,  about  the  value  and  aim 
of  ministry,  and  about  what  it  means  to  work  together  for 
the  reign  of  God. 

A  fourth  and  very  special  gift  of  spiritual  friendships  in 
ministry  is  that  through  them  we  offer  hope  to  one 
another.  There  may  be  no  more  indispensable  virtue  for 
ministry  today  than  the  virtue  of  hope.  We  are  supposed 
to  witness  hope  to  all  the  people  who  come  to  us  in  our 
ministry,  but  sometimes  we  find  ourselves  hungry  for 
hope,  and  the  reason  is  there  are  so  many  ways  to  lose 
heart.  We  don't  lose  heart  all  at  once  but  gradually  as 
little-by-little  something  chips  away  at  our  confidence, 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  This  can  happen  when  we  work 
hard  for  what  we  believe,  but  nothing  seems  to  change.  It 
can  happen  when  we  commit  ourselves  to  what  we  think 
is  a  beautiful  dream  or  purpose,  but  receive  little  support 
or  encouragement. 

Hope  is  an  empowering  virtue,  even  a  daring  one, 
because  it  is  through  hope  that  we  find  the  strength, 
perseverance,  resilience  and  spirit  necessary  not  to  be 
defeated  by  hardship  or  disappointments.  Hope  gives  us 
the  confidence  and  energy  we  need  to  maintain  zeal  and 
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enthusiasm  for  the  most  important  projects  and  dreams 
of  our  Hves,  such  as  ministry. 

But  hope  is  not  something  we  give  ourselves,  it  is  a  gift 
we  receive  not  only  from  God  who  befriends  us  in  grace, 
Christ  and  the  Spirit,  but  also  from  others  who  stand  by 
us  and  support  us.  Hope  is  a  gift  of  friendship  because  we 
never  hope  alone,  we  always  hope  together.  We  need 
companions  in  hope,  people  who  share  our  values  and 
ideals  and  will  not  abandon  us  as  we  pursue  them.  Hope 
requires  a  community  of  friends;  it  demands  people  who 
support  one  another  and  stand  by  one  another  and  help 
one  another.  This  is  exactly  what  should  be  happening 
among  people  who  are  partners  in  ministry.  One  of  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry  is 
that  we  become  sources  of  hope  for  one  another  because 
we  refuse  to  let  discouragement,  disappointment  or  dis- 
enchantment get  the  best  of  anyone. 

IV.  Prayer  and  Faith  Sharing  in  Ministry 

In  this  final  section,  I  want  to  look  briefly  at  what  is  the 
most  important  activity  of  spiritual  friendships  in  minis- 
try, and  the  most  challenging  and  even  intimidating 
activity,  namely,  sharing  our  faith  by  pra5dng  together.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry 
unless  we  are  willing  to  pray  together.  But  shared  prayer 
can  be  frightening  because  to  pray  together  is  to  open  our 
hearts  not  only  before  God,  but  also  before  one  another.  It 
is  to  make  ourselves  both  transparent  and  vulnerable. 
And  perhaps  most  unsettling,  it  is  to  leave  ourselves  open 
to  grace  and  to  change.  We  never  know  where  prayer 
might  take  us,  what  it  might  teach  us,  or  what  it  may  do 
to  us.  As  a  friend  of  mine  remarked  when  speaking  about 
conversion,  "It  all  starts  when  I  open  myself  to  others," 
and  the  same  can  be  said  for  shared  prayer. 
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To  pray  together  is  to  embark  on  an  adventure  of  grace, 
hope,  challenge  and  surprise  with  one  another.  That  can 
be  scary,  but  the  deepest  joys  in  collaborative  ministry 
come  when  we  are  able  to  speak  openly  about  our  faith, 
about  who  Christ  is  for  us,  about  our  graces,  our  hopes  and 
our  fears.  It  is  also  true  that  if  we  are  not  able  or  willing 
to  pray  together  and  share  our  faith  with  one  another  in 
ministry,  eventually  all  the  barriers  to  partnership  assert 
themselves:  We  begin  to  misjudge  one  another  or  dismiss 
each  other,  we  grow  isolated  from  each  other,  and  our 
ministry  becomes  more  a  task  than  a  joy. 

Why  is  sharing  our  faith  in  prayer  so  important  to 
partnership  in  ministry?  In  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer's  classic 
book  Life  Together,  he  says  each  of  us  every  day  needs  to 
receive  help,  hope,  grace,  blessings  and  life  from  the  Word 
of  God;  but  then  he  immediately  adds  that  God  has  put 
this  Word  "into  the  mouths"  of  all  of  us  so  we  might  share 
it  with  one  another.  As  Bonhoeffer  puts  it,  "God  has  willed 
that  we  should  seek  and  find  His  living  Word  in  the 
witness  of  a  brother"  or  a  sister.  "Therefore,  the  Christian 
needs  another  Christian  who  speaks  God's  Word  to  him" 
or  to  her,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  when  we  pray 
together  and  share  our  faith  (Life  Together,  p.  23). 

Shared  prayer  is  essential  to  partnership  and  collabo- 
ration in  ministry.  In  fact,  perhaps  we  can  even  say  that 
praying  together  and  sharing  our  faith  makes  true  col- 
laboration possible  because  through  prayer  we  become 
that  Word  of  blessing,  support,  encouragement,  grace, 
and  faith  for  one  another.  As  Bonhoeffer  commented,  we 
absolutely  need  others  who  speak  God's  Word  to  us.  When 
we  pray  together  we  minister  that  Word  of  Life  to  one 
another,  or  as  Bonhoeffer  says,  we  bring  "the  message  of 
salvation"  to  each  other  {Life  Together,  p.  23). 

A  second  reason  sharing  our  faith  in  prayer  and  conver- 
sation is  so  important  to  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry 
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is  that  it  keeps  us  focused  on  Christ  as  the  center  of  our 
Hves  and  the  center  of  our  ministries.  Apart  from  prayer 
it  is  easy  to  get  sidetracked,  easy  to  lose  our  way  in 
distractions,  disagreements  and  differences.  Without 
prayer  that  constantly  reminds  us  ofi;he  deeper  unity  of 
our  lives  in  Christ,  ministry  can  easily  breakdown  through 
discord  and  strife.  As  Paul  writes  in  Ephesians  2:14, 
"Christ  is  our  peace,"  the  one  who  makes  us  one  "by 
breaking  down  the  barrier  of  hostility  that  kept  us  apart." 
Without  this  constant  and  mutual  centering  on  Christ,  all 
the  barriers  that  keep  us  apart  emerge. 

A  third  reason  shared  prayer  and  faith  reflection  are 
essential  to  spiritual  friendships  in  ministry  is  that  prayer 
makes  us  transparent.  When  we  pray  together,  the  masks 
fall.  Prayer  strips  away  the  illusions  and  false  images 
that  so  easily  clutter  our  lives  and  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ing. The  great  beauty  of  prayer  is  that  it  reveals  us  as  we 
truly  are,  graced  but  incomplete  images  of  God  who  are 
also  frail  and  needy,  struggling  believers  who  want  to 
radiate  the  holiness  of  God  and  the  beauty  of  Christ. 
There's  that  old  sajdng,  "The  family  who  prays  together 
stays  together,"  and  perhaps  it  is  true  for  people  who 
minister  together  as  well.  When  we  pray  together,  it  is 
easier  for  us  to  stay  together  because  through  prayer  the 
goodness  and  beauty  and  sacredness  of  all  of  us  are  seen. 

There  are  other  ways  we  can  speak  of  the  benefits  of 
pra5dng  together  with  those  with  whom  we  minister.  We 
can  reflect  on  how  prayer  cultivates  trust  and  confidence. 
We  can  speak  of  it  as  an  opportunity  to  offer  counsel, 
guidance  and  support.  But  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 
basic  reason  people  in  ministry  need  to  pray  together  and 
share  their  faith  is  that  we  cannot  be  who  we  ought  to  be 
as  messengers  of  the  gospel  if  we  are  not  joined  together 
in  prayer.  Bishop  Hubbard  put  it  well  when  he  said  to  the 
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priests,  deacons,  religious,  and  lay  persons  who  were 
present: 

You  are  truly  instruments  of  hope  in  an  age  of  uncertainty 
and  despair;  you  are  beacons  of  light  in  a  time  of  darkness 
and  turmoil;  you  are  agents  of  change  in  an  era  of  chaos  and 
confusion;  and  you  are  heralds  of  the  good  news  in  church, 
world  and  society,  which  so  desperately  needs  such  (Ori- 
gins, April  11,  1996,  p.  726). 

We  can  be  all  those  things  when  we  see  our  ministries 
as  gospel  partnerships,  spiritual  friendships  rooted  in 
Christ  and  sustained  by  prayer.  Then,  ministry  will  be 
what  it  is  meant  to  be,  not  a  tedious  task  or  ultimately 
dispiriting  venture,  but  the  hopeful  and  joyous  witness  of 
a  gracious  existence. 
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John  T.  Render,  C.P. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus: 

History,  Myth,  Faith 

Gerald  Sloyan 

Minneapolis,  MN:  Fortress  Press,  1995. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  Passionist  Hbrary. 
Father  Gerald  Sloyan  has  done  a  great  service  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  evolving  meaning  of  the  crucifixion  in  the 
life  of  the  church  down  through  the  ages.  It  contains  much 
that  you  would  want  to  know  about  the  crucifixion  and 
would  not  know  where  to  find  it. 

The  cultural  and  political  background  of  the  crucifixion  is 
discussed  in  the  first  chapter.  The  second  chapter  treats  of 
the  development  of  the  sacrificial,  redemptive  aspect  of 
Christ's  death  in  the  life  and  letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  patristic 
development  of  the  doctrine  on  redemption  is  treated  in  the 
third  chapter.  Chapter  four  reflects  the  medieval  theories  of 
expiation  and  satisfaction.  The  art  and  piety  of  the  Catholic 
West  is  treated  in  the  fifth  chapter.  Modern  theories  on 
salvation  are  discussed  in  chapter  six.  Chapter  seven,  which 
was  reprinted  in  The  Passionist  #28  (1994):  pp.  55-89, 
reviews  popular  piety  devoted  to  the  Passion.  Chapter  eight 
takes  up  some  possible  responses  to  a  Crucified  Redeemer. 

The  book  is  a  treasury  of  resources  for  research  into  the 
Passion,  and  ofiers  authoritative  accounts  of  the  developing 
appreciation  and  devotion  to  the  Passion  in  the  church. 
Pictures  fi:'om  the  Passionist  Research  Center  in  Chicago 
were  used  in  the  production  of  the  work. 
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Alfred  Pooler,  C.R 

ATTENTION  TO 
THE  PASSION 
OF  JESUS 

Historical  and  Contemporary; 
Principles  of  Passionist  Formation; 
An  essay  in  Passionist  Spirituality 

Introduction 

This  is  an  investigation  into  the  way  that  attention  to 
a  specific  aspect  of  the  spiritual  hfe  can  have  an  influence 
on  the  pattern  or  principles  of  formation  for  Passionist 
students.  It  is  an  attempt  to  formulate  the  living  reality 
of  Passionist  spirituality,  especially  as  that  spirituality 
takes  a  new  turn.^ 

1 .  Walter  Principe  proposes  three  levels  in  his  definition  of  spiritual- 
ity: first,  the  existential  reality  of  spirituality  as  it  is  a  lived 
experience;  second,  a  formulation  of  a  teaching  about  the  lived 
reality,  as  in  Ignatian  spirituality;  third,  the  study  by  scholars  of 
the  first  and  second  levels.  This  paper  fits  into  the  second  level,  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  teaching  about  the  lived  reality  of  Passionist 
spirituality.  This  is  done  at  a  particular  moment  in  history,  a 
particular  historical-contextual  reality,  a  moment  when  there  is  a 
shift  of  attention  fi*om  one  unitary  object  of  contemplation  (the 
historical  Passion  of  Jesus)  to  a  dual  object  of  contemplation  (both 
the  historical  Passion  of  Jesus  as  well  as  the  contemporary  Passion 
of  the  whole  body  of  Christ).  Cf.  McGinn,  p.  15,  and  Principe. 
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There  are  three  parts  to  this  essay.  The  first  part  will 
look  at  the  function  of  attention  in  developing  the  moral 
life,  and  one's  characteristic  attitudes  and  virtues  that 
spring  from  the  object  of  our  attention.  The  source  of  this 
part  of  the  essay  is  Paul  Wadell's  article  "Contemplation 
of  the  Passion:  The  Moral  Life  as  Matter  of  Attention." 

The  second  part  will  look  at  the  object  of  attention; 
specifically,  what  do  we  attend  to,  as  described  in  the 
documents  of  the  Passionist  community.  The  three  sources 
for  this  part  of  the  essay  are  the  Passionist  Rule  of  1775, 
the  Passionist  Constitutions  of  1984,  and  the  Circular 
Letter  #  4  ("We  Dedicate  Ourselves..."  by  the  current 
Superior  General,  Father  Jose  Orbegozo. 

The  third  part  will  look  at  the  role  of  a  formation 
director  as  someone  who  points  the  attention  of  the 
students,  rather  than  one  who  "teaches"  or  "imparts"  a 
value  system.  The  value  system  derives  from  the  act  of 
attending  and  from  the  object  of  one's  attention. 

The  Moral  Life  as  Master  of  Attention 

Wadell  points  out  that  the  moral  life  is  much  more  than 
what  opinions  we  have  on  this  or  that  moral  question,  but 
what  kind  of  person  we  wish  to  become. 

The  moral  life  is  so  much  more  than  what  we  think  about 
abortion,  or  what  we  counsel  regarding  birth  control,  more 
than  what  we  say  about  a  person's  right  to  die,  and  more 
than  our  position  on  the  hotly  debated  question  of  nuclear 
power.  [I]n  fact,  if  this  is  all  that  we  think  the  moral  life 
involves,  then  our  thought  has  been  far  too  narrowly 
construed.  Whatever  we  think  about  a  moral  issue  is 
secondary  to  and  contingent  upon  the  much  more  funda- 
mental and  interesting  question  of  who  we  are  and  what 
kind  of  people  we  are  tr5dng  to  become  (Wadell,  p.  5) . 
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What  we  become,  however,  is  a  reflection  of  what  has 
won  our  heart,  a  measure  of  what  has  our  attention.  This 
kind  of  loving  attention  has  a  transforming  power  to 
change  us.  Wadell  applies  this  to  the  life  of  our  founder, 
Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Paul  of  the  Cross  realized,  as  we  do  after  him,  that  moral 
stature  and  development  is  simply  a  reflection  of  whatever 
it  is  that  has  our  attention.  Morality  is  much  more  a  matter 
of  biography  than  reason.  [W]hat  Paul  learned  through  his 
own  moral  history  is  that,  if  the  cross  was  the  object  of  his 
attention,  then  inevitably  he  would  not  only  know  Jesus  in 
his  sufferings,  but  also  be  one  with  him.  In  that  union  he 
would  be  transformed  by  the  power  of  the  very  thing  he 
loved.  If  Paul  was  able  to  make  good  moral  decisions  and 
offer  sound  moral  advice,  if  he  was  compassionate  and 
showed  pity  on  the  poor,  it  was  because  of  his  attentiveness 
to  the  Cross,  through  the  moral  discipline  of  contemplation, 
he  learned  not  only  to  see  what  others  might  not  see,  but  to 
see  and  live  truthfully  (Wadell,  p.  7) 

Morality  is  the  desire  to  be  more  than  we  are  by  being 
attentive  to  a  worthy  object  that  can  change  us,  he  says. 
He  quotes  Iris  Murdoch,  an  ethicist  and  novelist.  She 
points  out  that  we  steadfastly  resist  the  change  that  can 
come  to  us  through  this  means.  We  are  by  nature  egotis- 
tical. Our  only  natural  attachment  is  to  our  self.  We 
typically  resist  redirecting  our  attention  to  something 
which  might  reveal  to  us  the  true  meaning  of  our  world. 
Murdoch  says,  "The  enemy  of  excellence  in  morality  is 
personal  fantasy,  the  tissue  of  self-aggrandizing  and 
consoling  wishes  and  dreams  which  prevent  one  from 
seeing  what  there  is  outside  one."  Paul  of  the  Cross 
overcame  this  tendency  through  a  life  of  attentiveness  to 
the  Crucified  Christ. 
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We  must  constantly  question  our  objects  of  attention, 
says  Wadell. 

We  come  to  love  something  other  than  our  self  not  by  an  act 
of  will,  not  by  a  decision  or  sheer  determination,  not  simply 
by  changing  our  mind,  but  only  by  changing  the  object  of  our 
attention,  by  refocusing  our  energies  outward  toward  an 
object  that  allows  us  to  grow  by  freeing  us  from  delusion... 
[T]he  primary  task  of  the  moral  life  has  not  so  much  to  do 
with  freedom  or  choice,  decision  or  responsibility,  but  with 
the  inner  redirection,  the  total  reorientation  of  our  atten- 
tion away  from  attachments  that  aggrandize  the  self  at  the 
cost  of  destroying  it,  and  toward  those  objects  that  allow  us 
to  flourish  by  shaping  us  into  people  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  God  (Wadell,  p.  10). 

The  Object  of  Attention: 
Historical  and  Contemporary 

The  Passionist  community  up  to  the  present  post- 
Vatican  era  was  largely  focusing  its  attention  on  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  as  an  historical  event  and  a  theological 
reality.  The  pascal  mystery  of  Christ's  death  and  resur- 
rection held  center  stage  as  the  contemplative  focus.  This 
was  the  object  of  their  personal  and  communal  prayer  and 
also  the  object  of  their  apostolic  endeavors. 

"Since  ...  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  our  congregation  is 
not  only  to  pray  ...  but  to  lead  others  to  the  same,"  the 
apostolic  workers  must "..  .teach  the  people  ...  to  meditate 
devoutly  on  the  mysteries,  sufferings,  and  death  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom,  as  from  a  fountain, 
proceedeth  all  our  good"  (Rule  of  1775,  Chapter  1). 

The  practical  consequence  of  this  focus  on  the  historical 
passion  is  an  emphasis  on  the  virtues  of  long-suffering, 
patience,  compassion,  acceptance  of  one's  lot  in  life  and 
the  sufferings  it  brings,  etc.  These  are  sometimes  called 
the  "passive"  virtues.  The  contemplation  of  the  love  of  God 
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demonstrated  on  the  cross  also  brings  out  the  need  for 
some  "active"  virtues,  such  as  love  of  one's  neighbor,  the 
need  to  convert  to  God,  etc.  But  in  and  of  itself,  this  focus 
on  the  historical  Passion  does  not  explicitly  contain  any 
correctives  to  a  faulty  interpretation^  of  the  meaning  of 
self-abnegation  or  the  denial  of  the  self.  It  would  be  easy 
to  overemphasize  these  virtues  to  the  detriment  of  a 
wholistic  approach  to  human  psychology,  or  to  the  detri- 
ment of  efforts  to  assuage  and  control  human  suffering. 
The  beginning  of  a  shift  of  emphasis  is  noticeable  in  the 
Constitutions  of  1984.  One  key  section  that  is  often  cited 
in  this  context  is  #65. 

We  Passionists  make  the  Paschal  Mystery  the  center  of  our 
lives. 

This  entails  a  loving  commitment  to  follow  Jesus  Crucified, 
and  a  generous  resolve  to  proclaim  His  Passion  and  death 
with  faith  and  love.  His  Passion  and  death  are  no  mere 
historical  events.  They  are  ever-present  realities  to  people 
in  the  world  of  today,  crucified  as  they  are  by  injustice,  by 
lack  of  a  deep  respect  for  human  life,  and  by  a  hungry 
yearning  for  peace,  truth,  and  the  fullness  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

Our  vocation  as  Passionists  prompts  us  to  familiarize 
ourselves  thoroughly  with  the  Passion  of  Christ,  both  in 
history  and  in  the  lives  of  people  today,  for  the  Passion  of 
Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  His  Mystical  Body  form  one 
mystery  of  salvation.  Then  we  may  hope  to  guide  the 
faithful  to  a  deeper  awareness  and  imderstanding  of  this 
mystery,  and  so  bring  them  to  a  closer  union  with  God,  a 
greater  knowledge  of  themselves,  and  a  more  sensitive 
response  to  the  needs  of  their  neighbors. 

Of  course,  if  this  shift  in  emphasis  appears  in  an  official 
document  dated  in  1984,  it  must  represent  an  internal 
intellectual/spiritual  ferment  that  had  roots  before  1984. 
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Subsequent  documents  refer  frequently  to  "the  crucified 
One"  and  "the  crucified  ones."  The  shift  in  emphasis  from 
exclusive  attention  to  the  historical  Passion  to  inclusive 
attention  to  both  the  historical  Passion  and  the  contempo- 
rary Passion  was  an  evolutionary  process. 

One  sign  of  that  process  is  the  change  that  has  been 
made  in  a  special  vow  that  Passionists  profess.  The 
characteristic  vow  of  Passionists,  over  and  above  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy  and  obedience,  is  the  vow 
"to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  Passion  of  Christ"  (Const. 
#5).  In  the  earlier  Rule  emphasis  was  on  devotion  to  the 
Passion.  Chapter  16  of  the  1775  Rule  is  titled:  "On  the  vow 
to  promote  among  the  faithful  a  religious  devotion  to- 
wards, and  grateful  remembrance  of,  the  Passion  and 
death  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  many  such  instances 
the  two  words  "devotion"  and  "memory"  are  mentioned 
together.  Often  it  is  merely  "devotion"  that  is  mentioned. 
The  formula  of  profession  of  vows  includes  this  wording: 
"I ...  do  vow  and  promise  ...  a  diligent  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote, according  to  my  strength,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord..."  (Rule, 
Chapter  11). 

But  since  the  publication  of  the  current  Constitutions  in 
1984,  memoria  Passionis  is  a  more  inclusive  term  that  has 
gradually  replaced  "devotion  to  the  Passion".  Why  do  we 
say  that  memoria  Passionis  is  a  more  inclusive  term  than 
devotion?  It  is  because  memory  is  something  that  is  alive. 
Memory  is  the  conscious  link  between  the  present  and  the 
past.  It  is  a  bridge  constructed  to  link  the  present  to  the 
past.  Hence,  it  is  always  influenced  by  the  present.  A 
bridge  built  from  one  point  on  the  bank  of  a  river  to  its 
opposite  point  on  the  other  bank  will  always  be  different 
from  a  bridge  built  from  another  point.  Thus,  memory  is 
a  living  reality.  This  line  of  thought  emerges  from  liturgi- 
cal theology,  where  the  Eucharist  is  explained  in  terms  of 
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a  living  memorial  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  import  of  this 
shift  of  wording  and  shift  of  attention,  an  appropriate 
source  is  the  writings  of  Father  Jose  Orbegozo.  He  wrote 
his  fourth  Circular  Letter  to  all  the  members  of  the 
community  on  the  subject  of  "New  Evangelization."  He 
takes  a  sentence  from  #70  in  the  Constitutions  as  the  title 
of  his  letter:  "We  Dedicate  Ourselves  to  Evangelizing  and 
Re-evangelizing  the  Faithful,  Especially  the  Poor  in  More 
Neglected  Areas."  We  may  note  five  points  that  he  makes 
throughout  this  letter. 

Contemplating  the  historical  Passion  is  not 

sufficient. 

Father  Jose  uses  the  Lukan  narrative  of  the  road  to 
Emmaus  as  a  paradigm  to  describe  our  recent  Passionist 
experience.  "Just  like  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  more 
than  once  I  have  found  myself  on  the  road  to  Emmaus, 
conversing  with  my  brothers  'about  all  the  things  that 
happened'  in  Jerusalem."  The  disciples  on  the  road  were 
laboring  under  their  false  conception  of  the  messiah. 
Because  Jesus  did  not  live  according  to  their  idealization, 
they  were  unable  to  incorporate  his  death  into  their 
picture  of  a  messiah.  Father  Jose  frankly  acknowledges 
that  his  personal  idealization  of  the  community  and  its 
goals  had,  to  some  extent,  distorted  his  vision  of  the 
Passionist  life  and  vocation. 

I  had  come  to  imagine  a  community  established  once  and 
for  all  on  Moimt  Calvary,  contemplating  the  Crucified  One. 
Now,  however,  the  new  Constitutions  have  placed  my 
community  on  other  Mount  Calvaries,  and  speak  to  us  of 
other  "crucified  ones"  who  must  be  contemplated  as  a  living 
part  of  THE  Crucified  One  since  they  "form  one  mystery  of 
salvation"  (Orbegozo,  p.  3)  {Const.,  #65). 
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It  involves  re-reading  our  history. 

The  Passionist  Synod  of  1992,  a  gathering  of  the  leaders 
of  the  community  between  the  1988  General  Chapter  and 
that  of  1994,  had  situated  our  Passionist  life  within  the 
perspective  of  the  one  and  only  mystery  of  Salvation,  the 
Passion  of  the  Mystical  Christ  (cf  Const.,  #65).  In  doing  so 
it  recognized  a  special  form  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit: 

...[T]he  Spirit  is  helping  us  to  re-read  our  history  as  a 
history  of  solidarity  which  leads  us  to  "share  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  our  contemporaries  as  we  journey  through  life 
toward  our  Father"  (Orbegozo,  p.  4)  (Const.,  #3). 

It  involves  a  five-fold  process  of  conversion. 

Quoting  from  a  statement  issued  by  the  1992  Passionist 
General  Synod,  which  is  labeled  "Positive  Convergences" 
(#4,  p,  6),  Jose  says: 

We  are  undergoing  a  process  of  conversion.  Even  as  we 
recognize  the  values  of  our  past,  we  are  aware  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  prompting  us  toward  formulating  new  ways 
of  expressing  our  fundamental  values.  We  are  in  transition, 
from  being  a  community  of  uniformity  to  becoming  one  of 
greater  unity;  from  being  an  apostolic  community  very 
concerned  with  the  formal  observance,  to  becoming  an 
apostolic  commiuiity  with  more  interiorized  values  such  as 
prayer,  evangelical  poverty,  fraternal  dialogue,  and  open- 
ness to  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  the  crucified;  from  a 
structured  poverty  to  a  greater  simplicity  of  life  and  greater 
presence  among  the  poor;  from  a  partial  vision  of  the 
crucified  to  a  more  global  one;  from  being  an  exclusively 
religious  family  to  becoming  a  Passionist  Family  which 
welcomes  the  collaboration  of  the  laity  and  associate  mem- 
bers. 
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This  conversion  process  leads  us  to  discover 
Jesus'  own  apostolic  point  of  origin,  his  point  of 
reference. 

Having  an  appropriate  position  from  which  to  engage 
our  surroundings  is  a  matter  of  considerable  weight.  Such 
a  point  of  origin  is  sometimes  called  a  locus  theologicus. 
But  it  isn't  just  theological;  it  involves  one's  sociological 
point  of  reference  as  well. 

A  primary  task  awaiting  the  church  and  the  congregation 
today  is  to  seek  an  authentic  theological  and  social  place, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  promote  the  faith  and  make  present 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  just  from  any  point.  We  must  find 
an  adequate  place  from  which  to  listen  faithfully  today  to 
the  Gospel  of  the  Cross,  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
promote  the  New  Evangelization... 

We  must  learn  to  look  upon  life  through  the  eyes  of  an 
evangelizer  who  strives  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
order  to  discover  the  absence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
[God's]  justice,  and  to  listen  to  the  [challenge]  of  those  who 
are  suffering,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  evangelized  by  those 
who  are  struggling  to  be  human  and  humanizers... 
(Orbegozo,  p.  24). 

Jesus  himself  gives  evidence  of  adopting  such  a  point  of 
reference. 

There  is  a  beautiftil  biblical  passage  which  graphically 
illustrates  Jesus'  way  of  doing  things  and  the  place  where 
he  situates  himself  This  is  the  cure  of  the  man  with  a 
withered  hand.  Needless  to  say  it  caused  an  air  of  outrage 
and  hostility  within  the  synagogue.  "They  watched  him 
closely  to  see  whether  he  would  cure  the  man  on  the 
Sabbath  ...  and  they  made  plans  to  kill  Jesus"  (Mk  3:2,6). 
What  is  significant  is  where  Jesus  situates  himself,  the 
place  from  which  he  chooses  to  confront  the  situation:  from 
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a  position  of  solidarity  with  a  concrete  person,  submerged 
in  his  poverty,  oppressed  by  his  physical  condition  and 
marginalized  by  the  institution.  "Stretch  out  your  hand." 

The  church,  and  of  course  the  congregation,  have  to  find 
their  authentic  place  fi*om  which  to  evangelize  our  present 
day  society  in  solidarity  with  the  poorest  and  most  aban- 
doned, in  direct  contact  with  the  suffering  and  marginal- 
ized, unconditionally  defending  the  defenseless,  denounc- 
ing injustice  and  the  oppression  of  the  weak...  (Orbegozo,  p. 
25). 

Contemplation  of  this  kind  is  dangerous. 

Quoting  from  the  Constitutions,  #3  (""The  pov^er  of  the 
cross,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  gives  us  strength  to 
discern  and  remove  the  causes  of  human  suffering"), 
Father  Jose  points  out  that  this  involves  a  great  deal  of 
risk. 

Now  to  side  with  the  poor  presupposes  having  the  courage 
to  enter  into  conflict.  This  is  because  the  immense  majority 
of  the  poor  aren't  in  that  condition  simply  due  to  a  lack  of 
abilities;  they  are  poor  through  the  faults  of  others.  Hence, 
the  mere  presence  of  a  poor  person  constitutes  a  denuncia- 
tion, a  stab  in  one's  conscience.  It  is  already  conflict  in  the 
making.  The  poor  of  necessity  will  provoke  division.  Jesus 
himself,  poor  and  ever  in  solidarity  with  the  poor,  presents 
himself  as  a  sign  of  contradiction  (Lk  2:34),  and  fi-om  the 
moment  he  takes  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  poor,  he 
provokes  conflict  and  repression  which  will  fatally  lead  to 
his  death  on  the  cross  (Orbegozo,  p.  28). 

Without  a  doubt,  the  church  of  the  poor  is  the  church 
crucified,  the  church  of  martyrs.  And  this  is  so  in  the 
measure  in  which  she  really  is  the  church  of  the  poor  and 
the  crucified. 

As  long  as  she  preaches  universal  love,  but  in  just  an 
abstract  sense,  the  rich  and  powerful  will  lavish  praise  on 
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her  and  respectfully  consider  her  to  be  their  church.  But 
woe  betide  her  when  she  starts  to  express  that  love  in 
concrete  historical  terms,  when  she  begins  to  take  sides 
with  the  poor! 

Our  Constitutions  categorically  state  that  our  proper  place 
is  at  the  side  of  the  crucified  ones  of  today...  (Orbegozo,  p. 
28). 

Are  there  practical  consequences  of  this  kind  of  contem- 
plation? Contemplation  of  both  the  historical  and  the 
contemporary  Passion  of  Christ  leads  to  an  emphasis  on 
what  some  writers  call  the  "historical"  virtues,  that  is, 
virtuous  habits  that  insert  justice  and  compassion  into 
one's  historical  situation:  the  attempt  to  remove  the 
causes  of  suffering,  to  right  the  injustices  which  cause 
human  alienation,  etc.  The  so-called  "passive"  virtues  of 
self-abnegation,  patience,  long-suffering,  silent  accep- 
tance of  suffering  and  forgiveness  of  enemies  are  still 
important.  But,  they  are  not  the  exclusive  virtues  that  are 
called  forth  by  this  mode  of  contemplation.  Attentive 
contemplation  of  both  the  historical  Passion  of  Jesus  and 
the  contemporary  Passion  of  the  crucified  ones  of  today's 
world  puts  a  balancing  factor  onto  the  exercise  of  these 
virtues.  It  also  calls  us  to  be  involved  in  action  to  remove 
the  causes  of  suffering.  No  longer  is  it  sufficient  (if  it  ever 
was  sufficient)  to  say  to  a  victim  of  injustice,  "You  must 
bear  your  cross." 

Some  Conclusions  for  a  Formation  Director 

Two  conclusions  seem  to  flow  from  this  analysis  of  the 
importance  of  attention  in  the  moral  life.  One  has  to  do 
with  a  process  of  formation;  the  other  has  to  do  with  a 
practice  or  discipline  of  formation. 

First,  it  becomes  clear  that  formation  itself  is  not  so 
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much  a  process  of  imposing  or  teaching  an  appropriate  set 
of  values.  Rather,  it  is  a  process  of  directing  the  attention 
in  a  certain  direction.  A  formator  primarily  encourages 
those  in  formation  to  look  at  the  two-fold  Passion  of 
Christ.  If  their  attention  is  captivated  by  what  they  see, 
the  values  will  follow.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
formation  director  has  a  more  delicate  and  more  demand- 
ing role  in  accompan5dng  his  charges  through  this  process 
than  if  he  merely  told  them  what  to  do. 

Second,  the  object  of  one's  attention  is  more  demanding. 
Focusing  of  attention  on  the  contemporary  Passion  of 
Jesus  will  most  likely  occur  in  situations  of  ministry  or  in 
the  practical  training  experiences  that  are  part  of  forma- 
tion for  ministry.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  traditional 
activities  of  a  contemplative  sort  (prayer,  meditation, 
etc.),  Passionists  in  formation  should  be  in  service  with 
the  crucified  ones  of  todays  world,  with  sufficient  depth 
and  extent  that  they  recognize  a  two-way  process  has 
begun,  i.e.,  evangelization  and  service  move  in  two  direc- 
tions. One  no  longer  ministers  to  others,  but  with  others. 
One  is  no  longer ^ii;m^  as  much  as  one  is  receiving.  When 
the  poor  become  the  sources  of  gospel  values  {locus 
theologicus),  a  new  process  of  formation  has  begun.  A 
formation  director  needs  to  be  attentive  to  this  process. 
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Morgan  Hanlon 

PARADISE  AWAY 

The  Life  of  Fr.  Fidelis  Kent  Stone, 
Passionist,  Part  IV 


In  the  middle  of  May,  1876,  the  chronicler  of  St. 
Michael's  Passionist  Monastery,  West  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey  took  pen  in  hand  and  recorded  that, 

Rev.  Fr.  J.  K.  Stone,  from  the  Paulist  Convent,  59th 
Street,  New  York,  came  to  this  retreat  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  remained  in  it  till  the  8th  of  June  following, 
when  he  left  for  St.  Joseph's  Retreat,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. His  object  in  coming  and  staying  in  the  monastery 
was  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Passionist  Order. 
The  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Provincial  received  him  as  such,  as  far 
as  he  could,  i.e.  supposing  the  dispensation  for  his  age 
granted  (he  being  35  years  old)  by  the  superior  general,  he 
could  forthwith  go  to  Pittsburgh  and  try  his  vocation  in 
our  novitiate. 

Rev.  J.K.  Stone  survived  both  West  Hoboken  and 
Baltimore  and,  in  due  time,  shov^ed  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Retreat  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  in  the  South  Side  of 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  to  begin  his  Passionist  novitiate.^  He 
could  hardly  have  anticipated  the  trials  which  the  fol- 
lowing 12  months  would  bring. 

The  master  of  novices  at  that  time  was  Fr.  Amadeo 
Garibaldi,  C.P.,  an  Italian.  Amadeo  had  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1863  to  be  a  missionary  in  the  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  foundation  in  California/Nevada. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  austere  principles  and  did  not 


hesitate  to  employ  them  in  the  training  and  formation  of 
his  novices.  In  later  years,  Fidelis,  who  apparently 
admired  Amadeo  in  spite  of  everything,  would  say  of  him 
wryly  that  he  was  "a  true  Judge  in  Israel." 

Fr.  Amadeo  did  everj^hing  in  his  power  to  test  the 
novices'  spirit  of  humility  and  obedience — especially 
that  of  his  oldest  novice.  The  late  Fr.  Berchmans  Lanigan 
C.P.,  himself  a  novice  master  for  nine  years,  once  spoke 
to  a  class  of  his  own  novices  about  Amadeo's  methods  of 
training.  It  was  the  practice  in  those  days  for  each  novice 
to  ask  the  Master  to  give  him  a  book  for  his  spiritual 
reading.  When  Fidelis  made  his  request,  Amadeo  gave 
him  a  copy  of  Lorenzo  Scupoli's  17th  century  tome  The 
Spiritual  Combat.  Fidelis,  when  he  had  completed  read- 
ing it,  brought  the  book  back  to  Fr.  Amadeo  and  re- 
quested another  book.  "Read  it  again,"  was  the  brusque 
response.  Each  time  Fidelis,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  former 
president  of  two  colleges,  former  novice  master  himself, 
requested  a  new  book,  he  was  told,  "Read  Scupoli  again!"^ 

The  vice-master  of  novices,  young  Fr.  Robert 
McNamara,  saw  Fidelis'  plight  and  took  pity  on  him. 
Every  so  often  Fr.  Robert  would  go  to  the  community's 
library,  where  novices  were  not  permitted,  and  take  out 
a  volume  of  Migne's  famous  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  He  would  go  to  Fidelis'  cell  and 
say  something  to  the  effect  of,  "Father,  I  am  preparing 
some  sermons  and  am  researching  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  for  ideas.  I  am,  however,  having 
difficulty  translating  the  Latin  [or  Greek,  as  the  case 
might  have  been —  author's  comment] .  Would  you  kindly 
keep  this  volume  for  a  while  and  make  a  translation  for 
me,  at  your  leisure,  of  the  pages  I  have  indicated?" 
Fidelis  would  take  the  book  and  make  the  translations, 
while  dipping  his  mind  and  soul,  for  a  while,  into  the 
profoundest  Christian  writings  ever  known — save  for 


the  Scriptures.  Fr.  Robert  may  have  saved,  if  not  Fidehs' 
sanity,  at  least  his  Passionist  vocation. 

While  in  Pittsburgh,  Fidelis  received  a  visit  from 
Theodore  Dehon  Smith,  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
met  while  conducting  a  parish  mission  in  New  York 
City.  They  had  kept  in  touch  over  the  years.  Young 
Smith  had  found  in  the  older  man  a  cause  of  admiration 
and  reverence;  Fidelis  saw  in  Theodore  an  ardent,  lim- 
pid spirit  full  of  grace.  Fr.  Amadeo  had  made  an  excep- 
tion for  Dehon  Smith,  since  visits  to  the  novices  were  not 
encouraged.  The  meeting  was  short,  but  Theodore  had 
time  to  tell  Fidelis  that  he,  too,  intended  to  become  a 
Passionist.  Indeed,  on  January  18, 1878,  Theodore  Dehon 
Smith  entered  the  Passionist  novitiate  and  was  given 
the  name  "Maurice  of  St.  Joseph." 

On  August  11,  1877,  Fidelis,  having  survived  the 
attentions  of  Fr.  Amadeo,  had  taken  the  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  obedience  and  that  fourth  vow  special  to  the 
Passionists,  to  unceasingly  promote,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  really  means  promoting  love  for  the  crucified 
Jesus.  The  friendship  between  these  two  lovers  of  the 
Passion  spread  out  to  young  Smith's  family.  Before 
entering  the  novitiate,  Theodore  took  Fidelis,  now  pro- 
fessed, home  to  Philadelphia.  Fidelis  became  a  life-long 
friend  of  Theodore's  brother  and  sister,  Walter  George 
Smith  and  Helen  Grace  Smith.  These  two  would  eventu- 
ally become  Fidelis'  first  biographers. 

On  his  vow  day  Fidelis  mused,  thinking  of  the  long, 
winding  road  he  had  followed  to  reach  this  moment  in 
his  life.  For  seven  long  years  he  had  wanted  to  be  a 
Passionist,  from  the  day  when,  freshly  baptized,  he  first 
set  foot  in  St.  Michael's  Retreat  in  West  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey.  Many  times  he  had  tried  to  put  aside  or  ignore 
this  desire.  Once,  while  visiting  his  girls  at  the  Sisters 


of  Mercy  Academy  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  he 
had  resolved  definitively  to  think  about  it  no  more 
because  his  first  duty  lay  with  his  children.  Try  as  he 
would,  the  desire  would  not  disappear. 

Action  vs.  Contemplation? 

In  the  meantime,  after  taking  his  vows,  he  was  thrown 
(as  he  felt)  into  a  whirl  of  apostolic  activity.  Fidelis  had 
looked  forward  to  the  contemplative  calm  of  the  monas- 
tery; now  he  was  to  discover  that  action  is  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  of  contemplation.  An  apostle  becomes  a 
contemplative  by  seeing  the  face  of  the  suffering  Christ 
in  the  faces  of  suffering  humanity  and  by  employing 
whatever  means  are  at  hand  to  alleviate  that  anguish. 
Sometimes  the  contemplative  apostle  discovers  that  the 
only  effective  means  is  simply  to  hang  on  his  own  cross, 
alongside  the  crucified  Jesus  and  the  crucified  ones  of 
this  world,  sharing  in  their  pain.  This  was  the  pastoral 
path  taken  by  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  18th  century 
founder  of  the  Passionists.  For  Paul,  ignorance  of  the 
loving  nature  of  God  was  the  root  of  all  other  pain  and 
suffering,  whether  material  privation,  physical  misery 
or  emotional  and  spiritual  neediness.  The  greatest  igno- 
rance lay  in  ignorance  of  the  goodness  and  love  of  God  for 
suffering  human  beings  and  God's  unity  with  us  in  our 
pain.  As  Fr.  Ernest  Henau,  C.P.,  commented. 

Although  Paul  was  not  unaware  of  social  and  other  needs, 
religious  ignorance  was  the  most  ignominious  form  of 
marginality.  Through  this,  the  very  opportunity  to  sus- 
pect one's  own  worthiness  is  removed;  since  human  wor- 
thiness is  based  upon  the  knowledge  that  one  is  eternally 
loved  by  God.  The  Passion  is  the  most  expressive  revela- 
tion of  this.  The  preaching  of  the  Passion  is,  thus,  a 
contribution  to  the  elimination  of  marginality,  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  eradication  of  sin,  the  root  of  all 
misery."^ 


We  find  Fidelis  writing  to  his  friends  at  this  time, 
bemoaning  his  lack  of  spiritual  fitness  and  experience 
and  intellectual  preparation  for  such  a  ministry.  He  has 
not  yet  fully  absorbed  the  truth  that  it  is  God,  and  God 
alone,  who  is  the  source  of  all  good,  of  all  grace  and  love, 
of  all  compassion  and  forgiveness,  of  all  fruitful  minis- 
try. This  will,  in  time,  be  absorbed  by  him  and  he  will  be 
able  to  say  with  Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  nations,  "I  have 
planted,  Apollos  has  sown,  but  God  gave  the  increase"  (I 
Cor.  3:6). 

During  this  period  Fidelis  was  requested  by  Arch- 
bishop (later  Cardinal)  James  Gibbons  to  conduct  a 
parish  mission  in  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore.  Fidelis 
was  an  imposing  figure  at  the  best  of  times,  over  six  feet 
in  height,  with  strong  features  and  an  erect  carriage. 
Now,  clad  in  the  dramatic  black  habit  with  white, 
heart-shaped  Passionist  sign  on  the  breast,  and  the 
flowing,  knee-length  Passionist  mantle,  and  with  san- 
daled feet,  his  vow  cross  fixed  in  his  leather  belt,  his  very 
appearance  on  the  mission  platform'*  was  almost  awe- 
inspiring.  His  oratorical  powers  had  also  increased 
because  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  and  members  of 
his  cabinet,  having  heard  of  his  preaching,  made  the 
j ourney  from  Washington ,  D .  C . ,  to  hear  him .  Mrs .  Arthur 
sent  flowers  for  the  cathedral's  altar. 

When  word  reached  Pittsburgh,  where  Fidelis  was 
then  stationed,  that  Pope  Pius  EX  had  died,  Fidelis  was 
requested  to  preach  at  the  memorial  Mass  for  the  de- 
ceased pontiff  in  the  cathedral.  It  was  Pius  EX  who,  in 
1868,  had  issued  that  pastoral  letter  with  its  plea  for 
Christian  unity  and  reconciliation,  which  had  originally 
started  James  Kent  Stone  thinking  about  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Fidelis  paid  his  debt  of 
gratitude  with  a  magnificent  panegyric  of  the  deceased 
pontiff. 


Fidelis'  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  possibly  the  romantic 
aura  which  enveloped  his  story  thus  far,  was  responsible 
for  the  increasing  number  of  requests  for  his  services  as 
a  preacher.  These  requests  eventually  became  so  many 
and  so  frequent  that  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed.  He 
had  become  involved  in  the  most  intensive  and 
self-consuming  ministry  of  his  career.  And  as  often 
happens  to  people  who  are  called  upon  to  heal  and 
nourish  others,  he  felt  that  he  was  being  drained  of  his 
own  deepest  inner  resources,  that  he  was  traveling  too 
much  and  talking  too  much.  He  felt  he  was  "talking  like 
a  tinkling  cymbal" — as  he  put  it  once  to  a  friend.  More- 
over, his  health  had  again  begun  to  suffer. 


Rome 

Fr.  John  Dominic  Tarlattini,  C.P.,  who  had  been  the 
first  provincial  superior  of  the  American  province,  was 
now  a  delegate  to  the  23rd  General  Chapter  in  Rome  and 
was  aware  of  Fidelis'  situation.  Tarlattini  suggested  to 
the  superior  general  that  Fidelis  be  called  to  Rome  and 
reside  at  the  motherhouse,  the  Retreat  of  Sts.  John  and 
Paul  on  the  Celian  Hill,  to  be  given  some  "breathing 
space."  The  new  Superior  General  Fr.  Bernard  Mary 
Silvestrelli,  C.P.,  complied  with  Tarlattini's  suggestion 
and  in  May  1880,  Fidelis  Kent  Stone  sailed  for  Rome  for 
the  second  time  in  his  life. 

Fidelis  found  the  pace  of  his  Passionist  life  at  Sts. 
John  and  Paul  much  less  hectic  than  in  the  United 
States.  Here,  he  was  not  a  celebrity.  He  did,  however, 
give  an  occasional  retreat  to  members  of  the 
English-speaking  community  in  Rome.  In  spite  of  the 
relative  calm  and  relaxation  of  these  Roman  days,  it 
seems  that  Fidelis  went  through  some  kind  of  interior 
crisis.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Henry  Richards  that  his 
hair  was  now  almost  completely  white,  that  he  felt  old 
and  decrepit,  incapable  of  doing  anything  useful  for  God 
and  the  Church.  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  that  of  a 
feeble  old  man.  Yet,  Fidelis  was  only  40  years  old.  Might 
he  not  have  been  experiencing  his  mid-life  crisis?  If  so, 
he  snapped  out  of  it  when  Silvestrelli  ordered  him  to  go 
to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  company  with  Italian 
Passionists,  Fr.  Nilus  Mastrojanni^  and  Brother  Ubaldo. 
Mastrojanni  was  appointed  superior  of  the  little  band, 
and  Fidelis  was  sent  as  a  preacher  of  proven  compe- 
tence. When  the  newcomers  reached  Buenos  Aires,  they 
discovered  that  they  had  been  pitched  into  a  most 
distressing  situation,  one  whose  repercussions  are  still 
felt  within  the  congregation. 


Argentina 

In  June  1879,  the  archbishop  of  Buenos  Aires,  Most 
Rev.  Frederick  Aneiros,  appealed  to  Cardinal  Nina,  the 
papal  secretary  of  state,  for  assistance  in  finding  an 
Irish  religious  community  or  communities  to  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  28,000  Irish  immigrants 
living  in  Argentina  and  also  to  educate  their  children. 
The  archbishop  specifically  mentioned  the  need  for 
missions.  He  also  realized  that  at  least  two  communities 
might  be  required,  one  for  each  task.  The  archbishop 
declared  that  the  passage  of  these  religious  would  be 
paid  for  by  him,  and  that  he  had  collected  sufficient 
funds  to  establish  these  communities  successfully. 

Coincidentally,  there  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  that 
same  year  a  young  Irish  Passionist,  Father  Martin 
Byrne.  His  provincial  had  sent  him  "on  the  quest"  to 
solicit  funds  to  help  pay  off  the  staggering  debts  that 
burdened  the  new  retreat  at  Mount  Argus  in  Dublin. 
Byrne  possessed  a  winning  personality,  was  obviously  a 
zealous  priest.  The  members  of  the  Irish-Argentine 
community  took  to  him  immediately.  Within  a  short 
time  some  of  the  more  well-to-do  members  of  the  Irish 
community  in  and  around  Buenos  Aires,  forming  a 
committee,  announced  to  Fr.  Martin  that,  if  his  Passion- 
ist community  would  undertake  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Irish  they,  in  turn,  would  provide  the  community  with 
ample  recompense.  They  would  build  for  the  Passionists 
a  church,  a  monastery,  a  school,  a  convent  for  teaching 
sisters  and  even  a  clinic.  The  only  condition  was  that  the 
Passionists  must  restrict  their  ministry  solely,  or  at 
least  principally,  to  the  Irish-Argentine  community. 
B3a-ne  was  delighted  at  the  offer  but  informed  the 
committee  that  he  would  have  to  forward  their  request 
to  his  provincial  superior  in  Dublin.  The  provincial,  Fr. 


Alphonsus  O'Neill,  in  turn  forwarded  the  request,  to- 
gether with  supporting  documents  from  the  Irish  Com- 
mittee (as  it  was  called),  to  Silvestrelli,  who  gave  an 
affirmative,  but  conditioned,  reply.  The  Passionists,  in 
the  person  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Province,  could  accept  this 
new  ministry  in  Buenos  Aires  on  condition  that  "this 
foundation  must  be  under  my  immediate  jurisdiction,  as 
is  customary  for  new  foundations  in  areas  that  are  not 
yet  part  of  a  province."^  Fr.  Martin,  on  receipt  of  this 
news,  which  was  not  totally  pleasing  to  him,  purchased 
a  residence  which  became  the  first  Passionist  house  in 
South  America.  Some  Argentine  Passionists  consider 
Martin  Byrne  the  founder  of  their  province. 

Although  Silvestrelli  may  have  thought  that  his  deci- 
sion would  be  the  end  of  the  matter,  he  was  mistaken. 
Unwilling  to  let  the  Argentine  project  be  coopted,  as  he 
feared,  by  Passionist  religious  other  than  the  Irish, 
Byrne  countered  with  other  proposals  which  would  have 
kept  the  Argentine  foundation  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Province  and  its  members  drawn  from 
Irish  and  English  Passionists.  This  Silvestrelli  could  not 
agree  to  since  this  condition,  that  all  new  foundations 
not  yet  part  of  a  regularly  constituted  province  would  be 
subject  immediately  to  the  superior  general,  had  been 
decreed  by  the  Rule  and  confirmed  by  the  1878  General 
Chapter.  Silvestrelli  had  to  say  "no"  for  those  reasons. 

We  have  here  the  beginning  of  an  unfortunate  dispute 
between  two  good  men,  both  convinced  of  the  correctness 
and,  indeed,  virtuousness  of  their  attitudes  and  actions. 
Silvestrelli,  as  superior  general,  saw  himself  bound  to 
uphold  the  Rule  and  the  decrees  of  the  General  Chap- 
ters. He  did  not  reckon  on  the  sensitivity  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  and,  particularly,  of  Fr.  Martin  Byrne. 
Byrne,  on  the  other  hand,  totally  involved  emotionally 
with  this  project  in  which  he  could  see  nothing  but  good 


for  the  Irish  and  equally  for  the  Passionists,  could  not 
understand  the  reluctance  of  his  superior  to  adopt  the 
plan  with  equal  enthusiasm.  To  Byrne,  there  was  only 
this  golden  opportunity  to  do  good,  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  his  Irish  compatriots,  to  acquire  a 
wider  field  of  apostolic  activity  for  his  community,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  earn  the  wherewithal  for  paying  off 
the  crushing  debts,  which  was  the  ultimate  reason  for 
his  being  in  Argentina.  It  all  seemed  to  him  so  terribly 
simple,  and  he  could  not  understand — nor  accept — that 
his  superior  general  saw  things  differently. 

Silvestrelli,  on  the  other  hand,  got  a  definite  impres- 
sion from  his  dealings  with  Martin  Byrne  that  the 
younger  man  was  a  bit  of  an  enthusiast,  one  of  those 
whose  enthusiasms  blind  them  to  all  other  consider- 
ations. When  Silvestrelli  refused  to  fall  in  with  Byrne's 
ideas  in  their  totality,  he,  in  turn,  began  to  believe,  and 
say  publicly,  that  sinister  motives  were  behind  Bernard 
Mary  Silvestrelli's  actions.  Believing  this,  Byrne  began 
to  defame  the  character  of  his  superior  general.  He 
began  by  charging  Silvestrelli  with  underhandedly  at- 
tempting to  undermine  the  role  and  position  of  the  Irish 
clergy  and  Irish  Passionists  in  Argentina  and  else- 
where, and  to  promote,  at  their  expense,  the  interests  of 
his  own  national  group,  the  Italians.'^ 

Another  factor  probably  influencing  Silvestrelli's  de- 
cision was  the  fact  that  there  was,  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Italian  provinces  and  the  Passionist  general  council, 
a  certain  wariness  of  things  Passionist  which  originated 
beyond  the  Alps.  The  concept  of  inculturation,  of  adapt- 
ing one's  self  and  one's  work,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
mentality  and  customs  of  the  environment  within  which 
one  lives,  is  basic  today  to  the  theory  and  praxis  of 
missionary  communities.  In  the  1880s  it  was  almost 
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unheard  of.  Fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
meant  doing  in  London  or  Pittsburgh  or  Buenos  Aires 
exactly  what  was  being  done  in  Passionist  houses  in 
Italy,  and  doing  it  in  exactly  the  same  way.  An  earlier 
superior  general  had  written  to  an  American  superior  of 
how  much  joy  it  gave  him  to  know  that,  when  the  rattle 
for  Matins  sounded  at  2  a.m.  in  Monte  Argentario,  it  was 
sounding  at  exactly  the  same  moment  in  Pittsburgh! 
Eventually,  the  need  for  some  adaptation  became  evi- 
dent, but  these  changes,  agreed  to  reluctantly,  made  the 
Italians  nervous.^  It  could  very  well  be  that  Bernard 
Mary  Silvestrelli  saw,  in  the  plans  for  the  intense 
apostolic  ministry  advanced  by  Martin  Byrne,  a  danger 
to  the  authentic  spirit  of  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Martin  Byrne  was,  indeed,  a  well-intentioned  enthu- 
siast who  could  see  no  point  of  view  but  his  own.  His 
behavior,  his  correspondence  and  the  events  in  his 
subsequent  career  indicate  a  streak  of  contentious  self- 
assurance.  Every  time  that  Silvestrelli  tried  to  bring  the 
affair  to  closure,  Byrne  riposted  with  a  new  proposal. 
Finally,  in  September  1881,  when  Silvestrelli  presented 
him  at  last  with  a  final  ultimatum,  Byrne  appealed  over 
his  head  to  the  pope  in  the  persona  of  the  Congregation 
for  Bishops  and  Religious.^  That  body  finally  deter- 
mined the  Passionists  had  no  obligation  to  fulfill  the 
presumptive  contract  with  the  Irish  Committee  since 
Byrne  was  never  authorized  to  make  such  a  contract.  It 
also  declared  that  the  Passionists  would  have  to  receive 
Byrne,  who  meanwhile  had  been  expelled  from  the 
congregation,  back  into  its  fold  since  the  expulsion  was 
decreed  while  an  appeal  to  the  pope  was  still  in  process. 
Byrne  was  ordered  to  write  a  letter  of  apology  to  his 
superior  general,  a  letter  which  was  never  forthcom- 
ing.^^ For  Silvestrelli  it  was  the  last  straw.  He  sought 
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and  received  reluctant  permission  to  lay  down  his  office 
as  superior  general  and  retire  into  peaceful  solitude. 

Fidelis  and  his  companions,  Nilus  and  Ubaldo,  ar- 
rived in  Buenos  Aires  in  1881  when  the  dispute  between 
Silvestrelli  and  Byrne  and  the  Irish  Committee  was  well 
under  way.  The  little  group  had  been  sent  to  observe  the 
situation  and  keep  Silvestrelli  informed.  Nilus  took  one 
look  at  the  situation  and  returned  to  the  States  almost 
at  once.^^  About  one  week  before,  Byrne  also  left  Argen- 
tina for  Mt.  Argus,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  carry 
his  case  directly  to  Silvestrelli  in  Rome.  Fidelis  and 
Ubaldo  remained  on,  and  Fidelis  tried  to  grasp  what  the 
dispute  was  about.  At  the  same  time,  Fidelis  began  to 
share  in  the  apostolate  of  his  new  country.  Word  soon  got 
back  to  Rome  of  his  plight  and  the  American  provincial 
was  ordered  to  send  reinforcements  to  his  aid. 

Fr.  Clement  Finnegan  was  a  young  American  Pas- 
sionist  who  had  just  completed  his  studies  in  Rome.  He 
and  Fr.  Timothy  Pacitti,^^  an  Italian  Passionist  working 
in  the  United  States,  were  sent  directly  from  Rome  (with 
a  brief  stop-over  in  West  Hoboken)  to  be  Fidelis'  compan- 
ions and  fellow  laborers  in  the  mission  field.  They 
arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  on  December  14, 1880.  This  was 
the  true  beginning  of  the  Argentine  Province. 
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Footnotes 

1.  The  religious  houses  of  the  Passionists  were  designated  by  their 
founder,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  as  retreats  (ritiri).  He  stressed,  by 
this  term,  the  isolated  and  solitary  manner  of  life  which  he 
intended  his  followers  to  lead. 

2.  As  a  novice  in  Pittsburgh,  in  1945-46,  and  having  heard  this 
story  from  Fr.  Berchmans  Lanagan,  master  of  novices,  I  found 
in  the  novices'  small  library  a  very  old  copy  of  Scupoli  which  may 
very  well  have  been  the  actual  copy  which  Fidelis  was  required 
to  read.  I  attempted  to  read  it,  but  found  it  to  be  dry  as  dust  and 
extremely  boring.  I  respected  Fidelis  even  more  after  that 
episode! 

3.  See  Henau's  lecture,  "The  Message  of  Paul  of  the  Cross  for  Our 
Time,"  to  the  members  of  the  Passionists  43rd  General  Chapter, 
Sts.  John  and  Paul's  Monastery,  Rome,  1994.  The  second  section 
of  this  lecture  articulates  Paul  of  the  Cross'  spirit,  the  same 
spirit  which  Fidelis  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  absorbing  and 
expressing. 

4.  The  Passionists,  during  their  parish  missions,  normally  preach 
from  a  large  wooden  platform  erected  for  the  occasion  near  the 
altar  rail  of  the  church. 

5.  Mastrojanni,  though  an  Italian,  had  been  attached  temporarily 
to  the  North  American  province.  He  and  Fidelis  would  meet  in 
New  York  City  and  sail  from  there. 

6.  Giorgini,  Fabiano,  C.P.,  Bernard  Mary  Siluestrelli:  Passionist, 
English  translation  by  Patrick  Rogers,  C.P.;  published  by  Pas- 
sionist  Generalate,  Rome.  March  1990. 

7.  He  also  accuses  Silvestrelli  of  deliberately  sabotaging  another 
mission  of  the  Irish  province  by  flooding  it  with  Italian  Passion- 
ists. 

8.  The  Italian  influence,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  long-lived 
even  in  the  North  American  Province.  Passionists  of  my  genera- 
tion and  earlier  can  remember  how  we  had  to  kneel  down  at  the 
end  of  the  evening  recreation  period  and  sing  a  little  Italian 
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ditty,  whether  we  knew  the  language  or  not: 

Lodato  sempre  sia 

il  nome  di  Gesu  e  di  Maria 

e  sempre  sia  lodato 

Gesu  nostra  Signor  Appassionato. 
I  would  like  to  thank  Fr.  Paul  Francis  Spencer,  C.P.,  of  St. 
Patrick's  Province  for  allowing  me  to  read  and  use  his  paper, 
"Father  Charles  (of  Mt.  Argus) — His  Life  and  Times,"  which 
deals  with  the  climate  within  the  general  curia  in  those  days. 
9.    February  5,  1885.  Giorgini,  p.  90. 

10.  Giorgini,  p.  90. 

11.  To  him,  Fidelis  referred  in  a  sarcastic  paraphrase  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Venit,  vidit,  fugit!  (He  came,  he  saw,  he  fled!). 

12.  Finnegan  was  from  Staten  Island,  New  York.  Pacitti,  on  loan 
from  the  Pieta  Province,  had  been  pastor  of  St.  Michael's  Pas- 
sionist  Monastery  Church,  West  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  from 
1878. 
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Sebastian  MacDonald,  C,R 

ABORTION 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  OF 
COMPASSION 


Abortion  has  become  a  topic  almost  too  difficult  to 
discuss.  This  is  unfortunate,  because  calls  for  reason- 
able dialogue  about  it  have  been  forthcoming  for  years, 
from  such  responsible  sources  as  Richard  McCormick, 
S.J.,  in  his  1978  article  in  America  magazine,  and  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  (NCC)  in  1979.  Dialogue  usually  recommends 
itself  as  the  best  way  to  handle  troublesome  subjects, 
but  the  rhetoric  surrounding  abortion  reached  an  inten- 
sity that  made  dialogue  less  than  helpful. 

Dialogue  often  resolves  conflict.  But  the  conflict  over 
abortion  has  b3^assed  the  verbal  stage  on  its  way  to 
becoming  physical,  issuing  in  injury  to  the  dialoguing 
parties  that  augments  the  harm  already  afflicting  the 
fetus  and  its  mother. 

This  has  definitely  complicated  the  problem  that 
abortion  already  poses.  Any  solution  to  the  problem  of 
abortion  must  include  not  only  those  immediately  in- 
volved (mother  and  fetus),  but  also  those  who  are  trying 
to  promote  the  cause  of  either  party. 

A  legal/juridic  setting  establishes  the  tone  for  ad- 
dressing abortion  in  this  country.  This  largely  accounts 
for  the  charged  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  Abortion 
epitomizes  legal/juridic  conflict  at  the  present  time, 
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apart  from  some  highly  pubhcized  criminal  trials.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  significant  conflicts  under  way.  The 
entire  medical  arena  has  come  under  debate  in  the 
legislatures  and  courts,  as  have  the  educational,  famil- 
ial, commercial,  labor,  environmental,  artistic  and  mul- 
tiple other  aspects  of  this  large,  complex  society.  There 
is  a  veritable  army  of  lawmakers,  judges  and  attorneys 
nationwide  who  produce  intense  activity  in  making, 
interpreting,  applying  and  litigating  laws  and  statutes 
at  various  jurisdictional  levels,  amid  a  considerable 
amount  of  conflict. 

There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  ago,  when  this  legal/ 
juridic  setting  promised  welcome  relief  for  the  growing 
diversity  of  viewpoints  about  abortion.  A  proliferation  of 
opinions  on  the  morality  of  abortion  was  prevalent 
(even,  or  especially,  within  and  among  the  churches) 
which  caused  confusion  to  some,  anxiety  to  others  and 
indifference  to  a  third  group.  The  Roe  vs.  Wade  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  1973  put  a  stop  to  these  differences  at 
the  juridic  level,  satisfying  a  portion  of  the  concerned 
citizenry,  but  only  a  portion.  The  rigidity  that  typifies 
law,  and  also  its  interpretation,  soon  proved  unequal  to 
the  complexity  of  the  abortion  issue,  upsetting  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  people. 

This  rigidity  hardened  the  conflictual  element  of  the 
issue,  as  it  supported  the  rights  of  the  pregnant  woman 
at  the  expense  of  rights  for  her  fetus.  This  took  place 
within  the  very  justice  system  that  has  otherwise  scored 
so  many  successes  at  identifying  and  legitimating  rights- 
in-conflict  within  U.S.  society  over  the  years,  such  as  the 
civil  rights  for  which  many  minority  groups  have  won 
recognition  and  protection. 

Each  victory  on  behalf  of  a  rights  claim  involves  a 
setback  for  another  claim.  Frequently,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  many  of  these  decisions  has  eventually  won 
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over  the  other  side,  especially  if  it  underwent  subse- 
quent modification  by  legislative  and/or  court  action 
which  the  other  side  induced.  At  other  times,  decisions 
such  as  Roe  vs.  Wade  have  continued  to  prove  unaccept- 
able to  a  sizeable  group,  despite  certain  court  victories 
they  have  subsequently  won,  which  somewhat  amelio- 
rated the  earlier  judgment. 

The  court  currently  recognizes  the  woman's  right  of 
privacy  to  do  with  her  body  what  she  wishes,  in  the  first 
trimester  of  pregnancy.  Thereafter,  it  permits  the  state 
regulatory  power  over  abortion,  in  ways  commensurable 
with  her  health.  After  viability,  the  state  may  prohibit 
abortion  except  when  there  is  question  of  preserving  the 
life  or  health  of  the  woman. 

Pro-choice  people  support  this  decision;  pro-life  groups 
oppose  it.  Each  has  magnified  their  differences  to  the 
point  where  only  extreme  rhetoric  adequately  expresses 
their  conflicting  positions.  Pro-choice  rhetoric  repudi- 
ates the  co-option  of  "life"  by  the  other  side,  insisting  on 
naming  them  "anti-abortion"  and  butchers  of  women. 
Pro-life  rhetoric  ridicules  the  "choice"  designation  their 
opponents  prefer,  calling  them  "pro-abortion"  and  mur- 
derers of  children. 

The  attempts  of  legislatures  and  courts  to  fashion 
compromises  that  soften  or  moderate  this  conflict  have 
often  unwittingly  abetted  it  by  invoking  a  rights-based 
sense  of  justice  that  produces  winners  and  losers. 

The  1973  Supreme  Court  probably  acted  too  precipi- 
tously. It  gave  an  interpretation  to  a  woman's  right  to 
privacy  for  which  a  large  segment  of  the  country  was  not 
ready.  To  the  extent  this  is  true,  it  violates  the  common 
wisdom  that  law  is  the  outgrowth  of  custom  which  has 
gained  solid  standing  in  a  culture  or  society.  This  pre- 
sumes the  development  of  a  significant  consensus  that 
goes  a  long  way  toward  making  law  effective.  There  may 
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be  situations  that  seem  otherwise,  as  in  the  1957  and 
1964  civil  rights  decisions  and  legislation,  which  came 
at  a  time  when  the  country  did  not  seem  ready  for  them. 
Yet,  they  served  to  prod  and  stimulate  the  formation  of 
a  moral  as  well  as  a  civil  conscientiousness  regarding 
racial  justice.  And  the  passage  of  time  soon  showed  the 
correctness  of  these  actions.  Court  decisions  (more  so 
than  legislative  actions)  that  violate  not  only  cultural 
and  social  sensitivities,  but  also  moral  and  ethical  val- 
ues, of  a  large  segment  of  the  population  cannot  prevail 
without  clearly  articulating  their  underlying  values  so 
as  to  gain  acceptance. 

This  essay  attempts  to  indicate  one  such  value.  It  does 
so,  recognizing  that  amid  the  conflicting  judgments 
about  abortion,  no  one  regards  it  as  good,  not  even  the 
staunchest  pro-choice  spokespersons,  even  though  they 
do  consider  choice  as  right.  In  fact,  some  of  them  repu- 
diate the  pro-abortion  appellation.  Neither  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  called  abortion  good.  But  it  does  allow  this 
action  to  occur  as  the  right  course  of  procedure  with 
impunity  and  a  certain  frequency  (especially  during  the 
first  two  trimesters),  evil  though  it  may  be,  without 
having  succeeded  in  spelling  out  a  rationale  for  its 
position  that  satisfies  the  moral  sensibilities  of  many 
who  do  not  accept  its  explanation. 

The  court  has  adopted  a  modulated  approach  to  the 
correctness  of  abortion  according  to  a  trimester  se- 
quence in  the  stages  of  pregnancy,  which  allows  for 
gradual  growth  of  state  involvement  in  the  abortion 
procedure.  It  thereby  gives  a  modest  indication  that 
abortion  involves  other  values  that  compete  with  that  of 
privacy.  There  is  some  similarity  here  with  what  na- 
tional polls  have  learned  regarding  the  approval  of 
abortion  when  it  occurs  in  fairly  restricted  circum- 
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stances  such  as  saving  the  Hfe  of  the  mother  or  respond- 
ing to  cases  of  rape  and  incest.  But  this  same  poll  records 
repudiation  of  abortion  for  a  reason  such  as  birth  control 
(84%)  and  support  of  women  receiving  information  on 
fetal  development  and  alternatives  to  abortion  (86%), 
girls  under  18  having  to  notify  a  parent  prior  to  an 
abortion  (81%),  and  a  24-hour  waiting  period  before  the 
performance  of  an  abortion  (77%).  Apparently,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  alike  participated  in  this  poll.  The 
1,300,000  legal  abortions  taking  place  annually  in  this 
country  do  so  largely  for  reasons  or  under  conditions 
that  this  group  would  likely  not  accept. 

The  efforts  of  the  court(s)/legislatures  (often  at  the 
state  level)  to  insert  some  flexibility  into  this  1973 
decision  have  not  proven  equal  to  the  complexity  of  the 
situation,  as  some  see  it.  In  addition  to  these  endeavors, 
which  coincide  well  with  the  poll  above,  further  restric- 
tions have  occurred  affecting  federal  funding  of  abor- 
tion, conscience-clause  provisions  for  medical  personnel 
opposed  to  involvement  in  abortion  procedures,  ad- 
equate facilities  for  the  performance  of  abortion,  how  to 
treat  an  aborted  but  viable  fetus,  record-keeping  of 
abortions  performed,  etc.  The  very  number  of  these 
strategies  suggests  the  difficulty  of  fashioning  decisions 
or  guidelines  for  the  abortion  situation.  Is  any  law 
capable  of  resolving  the  problem? 

Might  not  these  legal  and  juridic  struggles  be  an 
inducement  for  searching  out  another  approach  that 
better  serves  the  interests  of  those  concerned?  Revert- 
ing to  the  language  and  setting  of  morality  suggests 
itself,  despite  earlier  dissatisfaction  with  the  diversity 
of  moral  approaches  to  abortion.  Such  variety  repre- 
sents the  broader  perspectives  that  moral  systems  bring 
to  human  affairs,  in  comparison  with  legal  procedures. 
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The  moral  point  of  view  may  prove  more  sensitive  to  the 
human  situation,  so  as  to  better  interrelate  and  even 
harmonize  differing  opinions. 

Moral  reflection  on  abortion  can  find  expression  in 
terms  of  compassion,  as  a  suitable  way  of  addressing  the 
conflict  that  surrounds  the  issue  of  abortion,  on  the  part 
of  both  its  critics  and  defenders.  Compassion  is  a  moral 
attribute  that  is  more  or  less  synonymous  with  mercy. 
One  misunderstands  it  by  regarding  it  simply  as  an 
emotion  or  delicacy  of  sensibility.  It  has  a  long  history  of 
recognition  and  esteem  in  the  Hebrew-Christian  tradi- 
tion starting  with  Osee's:  "I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice" (6:6),  and  including  Jesus'  admonitions:  "Be  merci- 
ful, therefore,  even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  merciful" 
(Lk.  6:36),  and  "With  what  measure  you  measure,  it 
shall  be  measured  out  to  you  "  (Mt.  7:2  ).  It  has  received 
major  attention  in  the  Dives  Misericordia  of  John  Paul 
II  (1980).  Compassion  is  also  peculiarly  ecumenical  in 
its  attractiveness,  enjoying  a  place  of  honor  among 
Moslems,  Hindus  and  Buddhists  as  well  as  various 
Christian  groups. 

Compassion  is  particularly  adept  at  addressing  those 
who  suffer.  It  entails  not  only  an  inner  response  to  these 
persons,  but  also  an  effort  to  relieve  and  offset  suffering. 
What  recommends  compassion  in  this  attempt  to  handle 
the  abortion  problem  by  way  of  moral  considerations  is 
its  lack  of  bias  or  prejudice  on  behalf  of  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  it  focuses  on  the  suffering  accom- 
panying abortion.  It  extends  to  each  and  any  instance  of 
genuine  suffering,  regardless  of  who  the  victim  is.  A 
contemporary  example  is  the  way  compassion  has  proven 
so  adept  at  addressing  AIDS  without  prejudice  as  to  how 
the  virus  began  and  developed.  In  much  the  same  way, 
it  faces  the  abortion  situation  and  its  association  with 
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the  suffering  that  both  the  woman  and  the  fetus  un- 
dergo. Since  it  does  not  take  its  stimulus  to  action  from 
a  rights-based  (justice)  context,  it  does  not  generate 
conflict  as  a  constitutive  part  of  its  makeup  or  perfor- 
mance. 

With  this  pronounced  abihty  to  attend  to  others  in 
their  suffering,  compassion  is  an  asset  in  appreciating 
and  implementing  the  objectives  of  our  1988  General 
Chapter,  which  urge  us  to  be  "...in  solidarity  with 
today's  crucified. . .",  to  be  "...challenged  by  the  crucified 
of  today...",  to  share  "...in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
contemporaries. . .",  and  to  ". .  .be  challenged  and  evange- 
lized by  the  poor  and  their  cry  for  liberation. . ."  Some  of 
us  have  had  trouble  with  these  phrases  out  of  that 
Chapter,  unable  to  understand  how  these  "crucified"  can 
help  us  Passionists  pursue  the  meaning  of  suffering 
when  our  entire  lives  have  centered  on  the  Crucified. 
Careful  reflection  on  these  Chapter  admonitions  will 
reveal  characteristic  features  of  compassion,  especially 
as  they  urge  us  to  identify  with  those  who  suffer,  and, 
thereby,  experience  how  they  enrich  us  even  as  we 
minister  to  them. 

It  is  this  identification  with  the  sufferer,  this  capacity 
to  unite,  feel  and  harmonize  with  him/her,  that  helps 
compassion  dissolve  the  conflict  surrounding  abortion. 
The  conflict  of  rights  that  currently  describes  the  abor- 
tion scene  (mother  vs.  fetus)  has  proven  injurious  to 
both,  as  well  as  to  their  respective  proponents.  Compas- 
sion spans  this  division,  as  it  responds  to  the  suffering 
present  in  all  the  victims  of  this  tragedy.  For  this  reason 
it  initiates  the  process  of  coping  with  the  problems 
afflicting  abortion,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  rhetoric 
surrounding  it. 

Its  concern  with  suffering  softens  what  differentiates 
the  condition  of  mother  and  child,  because  suffering  is 
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the  common  element.  This  focus  prevents  it  from  siding 
with  one  or  the  other  sufferer,  though  its  remedy  for  the 
situation  may  entail  a  course  of  action  that  may  affect 
one  more  than  the  other,  as  will  appe^ar  shortly.  But  even 
then,  it  seeks  to  minister  to  both,  not  just  to  one.  The 
perspective  out  of  which  it  operates  is  inclusive  rather 
than  exclusive,  which  rather  describes  the  perspective 
under  which  a  rights-based  (justice)  perspective  oper- 
ates. This  enables  it  to  appreciate  not  only  the  tenacious 
effort  of  the  fetus  to  live,  but  also  the  frantic  attempt  of 
the  woman  to  free  herself  for  living  as  she  chooses. 

The  compassionate  pro-life  person  genuinely  feels  for 
the  woman  struggling  with  a  pregnancy  that  is  laden 
with  suffering  for  her,  just  as  the  compassionate  pro- 
choice  person  can  identify  with  the  defenseless  fetus 
before  the  agony  of  abortion.  In  neither  case  need  such 
compassion  be  a  wallowing  in  suffering  or  an  emoting  at 
its  ravages.  It  is  easy  to  caricature  it  as  a  soft  or  flabby 
helplessness  before  suffering.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  can  energize  a  response  that  seeks  to  dispel 
suffering  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  to  transform  it 
into  a  quality  experience  for  those  it  afflicts.  It  has  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  move  beyond  hurt  and  suffering  by 
offering  support  not  only  for  survival,  but  also  for  a 
desirable  quality  of  life.  This  is  not  easy,  and  it  puts  a 
compassionate  person  to  the  test  on  behalf  of  the  woman 
suffering  from  her  decision  to  deliver,  because  she  may 
have  to  live  with  a  health  problem  for  herself  or  her  child 
that  threatens  their  quality  of  life. 

By  the  same  token,  a  genuinely  compassionate  person 
refuses  to  abandon  the  woman  who  chooses  to  abort, 
seeing  her  through  likely  difficult  times,  such  as  the 
post-abortion  syndrome  of  guilt  and  grief. 

These  are  the  ways  compassion  can  exert  its  influence 
on  the  abortion  situation.  They  explain  how  it  can  also 
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affect  the  morality  of  the  actions  and,  indeed,  of  the 
persons  whom  abortion  involves.  Because  of  its  ability  to 
bring  disparate  viewpoints  to  bear  upon  the  common 
experience  of  suffering,  it  is  in  a  position  to  help  us 
rethink  the  "moral  object"  of  the  abortion  action.  It  can 
do  this  by  refashioning  the  viewpoint  or  perspective 
from  the  elements  that  go  to  comprise  the  moral  object. 
The  moral  object  is  the  primary  source  of  the  essential 
morality  of  an  action.  If  it  is  evil,  the  corresponding 
action  is  "on  its  way"  to  being  evil.  The  key  term  is  if. 
Compassion  has  something  to  say  about  this  if  in  the 
context  of  abortion  and  its  designation  as  a  morally  evil 
(sinful)  action. 

To  appreciate  this,  it  may  help  to  reflect  on  compas- 
sion as  it  functions  in  other  settings.  For  instance,  a 
nurse,  out  of  compassion,  can  attempt  to  comfort  a 
patient  who  is  in  great  pain  by  administering  a  sedative 
that  also  has  the  effect  of  hastening  the  approach  of 
death.  Indeed,  the  sedation  is  the  means  inducing  death 
(as  well  as  pain  alleviation),  though  the  nurse  intends  to 
reduce  suffering,  not  hasten  death.  This  action,  in  its 
totality,  can  be  a  morally  good  one,  on  the  part  of  a 
compassionate  nurse  straddling  the  fine  line  between 
administering  too  much  or  too  little  morphine.  Her 
compassion  encompasses  both  the  suffering  that  accom- 
panies the  approach  of  death  and  the  presence  of  illness, 
and  primarily  attempts  to  alleviate  the  one  representing 
the  greater  problem.  If  death  results,  it  is  not  necessar- 
ily euthanasia  or  "mercy"  killing,  as  some  describe  it.  In 
this  instance  her  compassion  allows  her  perspective  to 
incorporate  elements  into  the  moral  object  of  the  deed 
that  allows  one  to  judge  that  her  action  is  morally  good, 
not  evil. 

A  less  critical,  but  equally  illustrative  example  is  that 
of  obtaining  male  semen  specimens  (for  subsequent 
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impregnation  of  the  wife)  from  a  husband  in  a  childless 
marriage  that  seems  incapable  of  becoming  fertile  in  the 
normal  course  of  things.  Compassion  can  be  operative 
here  on  the  part  of  medical  personnel  before  the  suffer- 
ing that  childlessness  inflicts  on  a  couple  strongly  desir- 
ing offspring.  Traditionally,  the  moral  object  of  the  act  of 
ejaculation  occurring  outside  the  physical  union  of 
spouses  seemed  open  to  only  one  interpretation,  i.e.,  an 
act  of  masturbation,  understood  to  be  sinful  (and  which 
was  the  focus  of  an  earlier  papal  prohibition  of  this 
practice).  The  question  is:  Must  this  action  be  masturba- 
tion, in  that  sense?  Compassion  can  bring  to  bear  a 
perspective  on  this  situation  that  reshapes  the  moral 
object  by  including  other  factors  that  change  the  action 
from  being  a  violation  of  marriage  into  one  that  en- 
hances marriage  by  helping  it  achieve  its  purpose  of 
fertility.  Again,  compassion  here  embraces  the  suffering 
both  of  childlessness  and  the  apparent  violation  of  the 
morality  calling  for  a  unitive  marital  act.  The  question 
remains  whether  the  moral  object  of  this  action  admits 
of  a  perspective  that  compassion  brings,  when  there  is 
another  course  of  action  to  follow,  namely,  to  abstain 
from  in  vitro  fertilization  because  no  couple  has  a  "right" 
to  a  child  in  any  and  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  special 
contribution  of  compassion  to  perceive  the  suffering  of 
childlessness  in  such  a  way  that  the  impact  of  this 
particular  situation  enters  the  picture  more  forcefully 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

Do  these  examples  illustrate  how  compassion  might 
throw  light  on  certain  instances  of  abortion  as  responses 
to  the  suffering  that  a  woman,  for  instance,  endures 
from  a  pregnancy?  Can  it  introduce  elements  into  the 
moral  object  of  the  action  that  change  it  from  being 
abortion,  and  nothing  else  (and  so  morally  evil),  to  being 
an  act  of  self-preservation  by  a  woman  who  is  pregnant 
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from  rape,  or  who  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  hfe,  or  to 
being  an  act  that  ehminates  the  suffering  of  a  severely 
deformed  baby  certain  to  die  shortly  after  birth? 

In  all  of  these  examples,  the  absolute  clarity  of  a  moral 
object  that  is  nothing  more  than  euthanasia,  masturba- 
tion or  abortion  undergoes  modification  by  a  set  of 
relationships  that  compassion  can  bring  to  bear  on  each 
of  them.  Is  this  a  soft/flabby  reasoning  process  that 
confuses  the  issue,  or  a  penetrating  insight  into  the 
truth  of  complex  situations  that  involve  elements,  some 
of  which  only  a  compassionate  spirit  can  perceive? 

This  is  the  issue  at  stake  in  the  current  discussion  that 
proportionality  introduces  as  a  way  of  discerning  the 
morality  of  action,  and  ultimately  of  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  action.  Proportionality  depends  on  seeing 
things  in  relationship,  and  tends  to  avoid  judgments 
attaching  to  moral  objects  standing  in  isolation,  apart 
from  the  context  these  relationships  provide. 

The  question  here  might  receive  clarity  from  the 
grammar  governing  the  kind  of  language  that  these 
moral  objects  (euthanasia,  masturbation,  abortion) 
employ.  English  grammar  has  come  to  see  both  a  deno- 
tation and  a  connotation  in  the  words  and  phrases  we 
speak.  The  former  is  their  clear  and  direct  or  explicit 
meaning;  the  latter  is  their  associated  or  secondary 
meaning.  Words  such  as  masturbation,  euthanasia  and 
abortion  also  seem  to  admit  both  meanings,  as  the 
remarks  above  suggest.  When  a  moral  object  is  under 
consideration,  is  it  to  be  construed  always  and  only  in 
terms  of  its  denotation,  or  can  it  also  admit  the  connota- 
tion of  an  action?  Connotation  depends  on  the  relation- 
ships that  bear  on  an  action.  Can  this  be  a  legitimate 
way  of  appreciating  its  moral  object,  and,  thereby,  its 
primary  morality? 
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In  the  case  of  abortion,  an  evil  is  at  stake,  as  everyone 
admits.  But  is  it  evil  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  never  allow 
a  relationship  to  something  else  effect  a  change  in  its 
moral  evaluation?  This  need  not  mean:  May  one  perform 
an  abortion,  evil  though  it  is,  to  gain  a  good?  For  this 
violates  the  principle  prohibiting  the  doing  of  evil  in 
order  that  good  might  ensue.  But,  may  one  commit  the 
evil  of  abortion  in  order  that  an  equivalent  or  greater  evil 
(the  death  of  the  woman,  the  total  break-down  of  her 
health,  the  birth  of  a  severely  deformed  child  whose  life 
span  will  last  only  hours)  not  occur?  In  these  examples, 
the  relationships  surrounding  the  abortion  procedure 
are  such  that  no  good  is  forthcoming  without  an  admix- 
ture of  evil,  but  only  a  series  of  evils,  including  abortion. 
The  evils  in  each  instance  involve  suffering,  to  which 
compassion  is  sensitive.  Can  compassion  help  to  re- 
evaluate the  moral  object  of  the  action  under  consider- 
ation, by  helping  to  evaluate  the  various  sufferings 
associated  with  these  evils? 

Compassion  facilitates  the  perception  of  any  propor- 
tionality that  a  comparison  of  evils  might  reveal,  and 
proves  to  be  an  asset  in  noting  the  greater  evil.  To  the 
extent  that  abortion  entails  a  network  of  evils  in  its 
moral  object,  (so  that  its  connotation  comes  to  mean  the 
avoidance  of  other  evils),  might  compassion  help  iden- 
tify abortion  as  a  legitimate  way  of  acting  to  avoid 
greater  evils,  through  the  clarification  that  circum- 
stances introduce  into  the  total  picture? 

These  difficult  questions  occur  especially  to  a  compas- 
sionate person,  who  can  see  the  several  sides  of  a 
suffering  situation,  and  who  searches  for  a  response 
that  ministers  to  all  the  victims,  rather  than  a  conflictual 
one  that  favors  one  sufferer  to  the  neglect  of  the  other. 
Though  the  examples  above  illustrate  how  compassion 
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might  respond  to  suffering  in  a  way  that  justifies  abor- 
tion, other  examples  are  available  where  the  focus  of  a 
compassionate  concern  with  suffering  shows  abortion  as 
the  evil  to  avoid.  Indeed,  compassion  will  aid  us  not  only 
in  capturing  the  moral  truth  about  the  goodness  or  evil 
of  a  situation  like  abortion,  but  it  will  also  help  us  better 
formulate  what  is  to  be  the  right  and  wrong  way  of 
articulating  directives  and  guidelines  on  how  to  respond 
to  this  tragedy. 

The  great  mystery  of  revelation,  according  to  Paul,  is 
the  overcoming  of  division  between  gentile  and  Jew  (Col. 
1:26).  Identifying  with  "the  other"  is  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  message  of  love,  beginning  with  God  as 
the  totally  Other,  and  continuing  with  the  neighbor. 
Compassion  deftly  facilitates  the  accomplishment  of 
this  mystery  through  its  engagement  with  suffering  in 
the  lives  of  others.  Abortion  is  a  contemporary  instance 
of  such  suffering.  It  is  a  setting  that  appeals  for  compas- 
sion from  those  of  us  who  center  our  lives  on  this  rich 
response  to  the  crucified  in  our  midst,  who  are,  in  a 
paramount  way,  "the  other"  in  our  lives. 
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What  Sebastian  MacDonald  offers  in  this  articulate, 
thoughtful  and  very  challenging  book  is  a  moral  theol- 
ogy for  Passionists  centered  around  compassion.  Moral 
Theology  and  Suffering  is  a  book  that  teaches  us  how  to 
attend  to  the  pains,  hardships  and  losses  of  life  hopefully 
and  redemptively. 

MacDonald,  formerly  a  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago,  works  with  an 
enticing  vision  of  Catholic  moral  theology.  He  argues 
that  moral  theology  ought  to  be  soteriological,  that  is,  its 
whole  aim  is  to  provide  "a  sense  of  salvation  and  safety 
amid  the  difficulties  of  life"  (xi),  or  as  he  later  puts  it,  the 
overarching  intention  of  moral  theology  is  to  offer  "a  way 
to  save  and  redeem  the  human  person  and  creation  itself 
from  the  power  of  evil  and  sin"  (180).  Nothing  better 
captures  the  heart  and  soul  of  Catholic  moral  theology. 
As  MacDonald  recognizes,  the  purpose  of  morality  is  to 
help  people  choose  life  amidst  so  much  that  frustrates  it. 
A  good  moral  theology,  and  one  that  is  true  to  the 
Catholic  tradition,  ought  never  to  oppress  or  burden,  but 
should  help  people  navigate  the  obstacles,  setbacks  and 
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hardships  of  hfe  precisely  so  they  can  continue  on  their 
way  to  God.  At  its  best,  Cathohc  moral  theology  helps 
people  achieve  liberation  and  wholeness,  joy  and  peace, 
by  overcoming  whatever  works  against  them.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  starting  point  because  it  confirms, 
as  MacDonald  intimates,  that  Catholic  moral  theology 
betrays  its  true  spirit  if  it  lapses  into  legalism  and 
rigorism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  pure  relativism  and  subjec- 
tivism, on  the  other.  Neither  is  fitting  because  each,  in 
different  ways,  fails  to  facilitate  genuine  freedom  of 
spirit  and  an  authentic  humanity  fulfilled  in  God. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  moral  theology  is 
soteriological  that  it  must  take  suffering  seriously, 
whether  that  suffering  be  found  in  human  beings  or  the 
natural  world.  MacDonald  focuses  on  suffering  as  the 
foundation  and  starting  point  for  morality  not  only 
because  it  is  a  universal  experience,  but  also  because  it 
is,  at  least  potentially,  receptive  to  the  redemptive 
activity  of  God.  Suffering  has  tremendous  significance 
for  the  moral  life  because  it,  along  with  love,  is  so 
vulnerable  to  the  transformative  activity  of  God.  To 
meet  people  in  their  sufferings  is  to  meet  them  at  points 
where  they  can  be  either  destroyed  or  converted,  which 
is  precisely  why  suffering,  as  MacDonald  suggests, 
ought  to  be  the  locus  for  a  moral  theology  that  is  truly 
theological  and  pastoral. 

MacDonald  begins  his  argument  with  a  seemingly 
simple  but  extremely  crucial  insight:  Suffering  is  meant 
to  be  overcome.  "Suffering  is  an  unwelcome  departure 
from  one's  usual  state  of  well-being  and  functioning,"  he 
writes.  "In  this  sense  it  is  an  evil,  a  less  than  good 
condition  which,  though  it  may  actually  be  permanent, 
ought  not  to  be  so"  (3).  In  the  language  of  contemporary 
Catholic  morality,  suffering  is  a  "premoral"  or  "ontic" 
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evil  permeating  a  world  shattered  by  sin.  In  a  fallen  and 
imperfect  world  desperately  in  need  of  redemption, 
suffering  is  not  avoidable,  but  it  is  undesirable  and  it 
ought,  if  possible,  be  overcome.  Even  though  it  can  be  the 
occasion  for  a  graced  encounter  with  God,  suffering, 
MacDonald  stresses,  "is  negativity,  involving  absence, 
loss,  limitation,  restriction"  (5).  Indeed,  as  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  reveals,  the  evil  of  suffering  ought  to  be  overcome 
by  the  absolute  good  of  resurrection. 

There  is  no  more  powerful  testimony  that  suffering  is 
meant  to  be  overcome  than  the  innate  human  tendency 
to  want  to  survive.  MacDonald  observes  that  the  initial 
response  to  suffering  is  not  defeat  or  resignation,  but  the 
intense  and  passionate  desire  to  move  beyond  it,  to 
break  free  from  its  deprivation  and  diminishment  that 
we  might  be  restored  to  well-being  and  life.  In  this 
respect,  MacDonald  echoes  the  first  principle  of  the 
natural  law,  the  fundamental  inclination  of  all  things  to 
want  to  preserve  life  rather  than  lose  it.  There  is  no  more 
deeply  rooted  and  authentically  human  impulse  than  to 
want  to  survive;  indeed,  the  drive  to  survive  is  the 
strongest  and  most  fundamental  human  inclination, 
and  MacDonald  recognizes  in  it  an  important  truth  for 
moral  theology:  If  suffering  generates  the  drive  to  sur- 
vive, if  it  rallies  our  strength  and  our  energies  to  over- 
come it  in  order  to  restore  life  and  well-being,  then  the 
primary  aim  of  moral  theology  ought  to  be  to  help  people 
overcome  all  that  brings  death,  especially  death  to  the 
spirit,  by  choosing  whatever  offers  true  life.  As 
MacDonald  notes,  isn't  this  the  message  of  the  Cross? 
Cannot  the  Cross  of  Christ  be  seen  as  the  exemplary 
instance  of  the  drive  to  survive  emerging  out  of  suffer- 
ing, loss,  abandonment  and  seeming  defeat?  And  if  this 
was  true  for  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  should  it  not. 
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MacDonald  asks,  be  the  aim  and  the  hope  of  his  follow- 
ers no  matter  what  adversities  and  heartbreaks  con- 
front them  in  life? 

But  sometimes  suffering  does  get  the  best  of  us. 
Sometimes  it  begets  not  the  drive  to  survive,  but  passive 
resignation  and  defeat,  whether  that  be  expressed  in 
bitterness,  C3micism,  hardheartedness,  endless  anger, 
vindictiveness  or  a  tragic  disengagement  with  life. 
Whenever  this  happens  a  person  no  longer  suffers  as  a 
Christian  precisely  because  she  or  he  grants  mastery 
not  to  life,  grace  and  goodness,  but  to  death.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  greater  violation  of  Easter  than  to  grant 
ultimate  mastery  to  death.  It  is  exactly  because  suffer- 
ing can  lead  to  greater  depths  of  life,  goodness  and  love, 
or,  conversely,  prompt  despair,  lovelessness  and  defeat 
that  it  is  always  a  moment  of  crisis,  an  event  that  can 
either  deepen  or  destroy.  MacDonald  describes  this  as 
the  "ambivalence  inherent  in  suffering"  (31)  and  implic- 
itly challenges  Passionists  to  be  mindful  of  it  when 
ministering  to  those  who  suffer.  If  we  are  to  minister  in 
a  graced  and  hopeful  way  we  must  recognize  that  al- 
though suffering  ought  to  be  and  can  be,  as  the  Cross 
suggests,  a  passage  to  new  life,  it  can  easily  become  "a 
slide  into  moral  evil  that  the  Christian  tradition  has 
always  considered  a  spiritual  death"  (31)  if  people  are 
not  encouraged  to  see  their  sufferings  as  part  of  the 
redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ  whose  cross  of  abandon- 
ment gave  birth  to  the  absolute  joy  of  Easter. 

Suffering  always  changes  us.  Nobody  suffers  and 
remains  the  same.  Along  with  love,  there  is  probably  no 
more  powerful  shaper  of  character  than  suffering  be- 
cause suffering  carves  out  and  forever  marks  the  self.  If 
our  suffering  is  informed  by  the  paschal  mystery,  it 
ought  to  develop  in  us,  MacDonald  suggests,  the  indis- 
pensable virtue  of  compassion.  Compassion  emerges  out 
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of  the  most  fundamental  lesson  of  suffering.  A  person 
who  suffers  gains  a  deepened  and  renewed  appreciation 
for  the  moral  good  of  survival  and  a  deepened  and 
renewed  appreciation  for  the  evil  in  suffering.  The  very 
energy  of  compassion  to  identify  with  the  sufferings  of 
others  in  order  to  help  them  overcome  their  sufferings 
reflects  this.  As  MacDonald  remarks,  "Compassion  ad- 
dresses suffering  in  a  way  that  continues  a  moral  pro- 
cess engendering  life  and  vitality  not  only  in  oneself  but 
also  in  another"  (21).  In  other  words,  compassion  is  the 
virtue  by  which  those  who  have  suffered  extend  their 
commitment  to  life  beyond  themselves  to  others. 

MacDonald  captures  the  special  quality  of  compas- 
sion when  he  remarks  that  "compassion  is  charity  in  the 
context  of  suffering"  (92).  In  this  respect,  compassion 
includes  both  sympathy  and  empathy,  but  goes  beyond 
them  by  enabling  a  person  not  only  to  support  others  in 
their  sufferings,  but  to  be  united  to  them.  "Compassion 
is  a  unitive  power  bonding  one  person  with  another  who 
is  suffering,"  MacDonald  writes.  "It  is  a  harmonization 
of  both  sympathy  and  empathy.  It  enables  one  person  to 
undergo  the  same  affliction  another  does,  specifically 

the  inner  feelings  accompanying  it Compassion  in  the 

Christian  setting  is  love  with  a  facility  for  addressing 
suffering.  It  is  suffering  love"  (22).  In  the  Christian 
tradition,  MacDonald  says,  there  is  no  better  model  of 
compassion  than  Mary,  the  sorrowful  mother  who  united 
her  life  to  the  sufferings  of  her  son,  and  who  was  present 
to  him  in  love  during  his  agony  on  the  Cross. 

What  is  most  important  in  MacDonald's  analysis  of 
compassion  for  Passionists  is  to  recognize  that  compas- 
sion is  not  a  passive  stance  before  suffering,  but  an 
active  response.  Compassion  is  not  a  virtue  Christians 
adopt  when  they  are  otherwise  defeated  by  suffering, 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  adopting  a  kindly  and  supportive 
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attitude  toward  those  we  really  believe  are  powerless  in 
their  pain.  Rather,  MacDonald  argues,  the  "promise 
inherent  in  compassion"  is  precisely  "that  one  can  help 
another  move  beyond  suffering,  and  past  mere  survival, 
toward  a  better  life"  (23). 

Genuine  compassion  is  not  a  matter  of  being  cheerful 
when  we  really  believe  all  is  lost.  As  MacDonald  stresses, 
compassion  is  a  virtue  of  the  strong  and  the  hopeful.  It 
characterizes  those  who  do  not  resign  themselves  to 
suffering,  but  share  in  the  afflictions  of  others  precisely 
to  help  them  overcome  them.  The  goal  of  compassion  is 
not  simply  fellowship  in  the  sufferings  of  another  (which 
alone  would  be  pathological),  but  fellowship  for  the  sake 
of  renewed  life.  This  is  why  MacDonald  insists  "compas- 
sion does  more  than  remain  present  to  the  suffering  of 
another.  It  also,  and  early  on,  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
reasons  for  it,  or,  where  this  cannot  occur  totally,  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  as  much  as  possible... An3dhing 
less  would  represent  a  failure  on  the  part  of  compassion 
to  adequately  address  the  suffering  that  constitutes  its 
'reason  for  being"'  (42). 
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In  Chapter  Four,  MacDonald  examines  the  moral 
significance  of  suffering.  First,  he  notes  that  suffering 
enlarges  our  world  by  forcing  us  to  reach  out  to  others  for 
help  and  assistance.  In  this  respect,  suffering  works 
against  the  sinful  tendencies  of  isolation,  egotism,  and 
extreme  self-sufficiency.  Anyone  who  experiences  in- 
tense suffering  knows  he  or  she  can  be  defeated  by  it 
without  the  support,  consolation  and  help  of  others.  This 
engenders  a  healthy  sense  of  vulnerability,  dependence 
and  openness  in  a  person's  life. 

Second,  suffering  often  prompts  a  serious  re-examina- 
tion of  a  person's  life.  Suffering  forces  us  to  reflect  on  the 
direction  of  our  lives,  on  the  choices  we  have  made,  the 
attitudes  and  values  we  have  fostered.  Normally,  it  is 
only  when  unexpected  and  unsettling  experiences,  such 
as  suffering,  force  us  out  of  our  normal  habits  and 
patterns  that  we  take  time  to  reflect  on  our  lives  and  to 
consider  how  our  character  has  developed.  In  this  re- 
spect, experiences  of  suffering  can  be  salutary  because 
they  are  opportunities  to  consider  whether  we  are  truly 
happy  with  our  lives.  As  anyone  who  listens  carefully  to 
the  stories  of  people  in  ministry  can  attest,  conversions 
are  often  born  out  of  periods  of  suffering  and  hardship. 

Third,  suffering  can  give  birth  to  a  changed  perspec- 
tive on  life,  on  one's  relationships  and  on  the  situations 
and  circumstances  we  confront  everyday.  Suffering  has 
the  power  to  deepen  people's  sensitivity  to  the  finer  but 
often  overlooked  details  of  life,  especially  their  respon- 
sibilities toward  others.  People  who  suffer  often  notice 
more  both  the  beauty  and  sadness  in  the  world.  Suffer- 
ing purifies  our  vision  of  life,  freeing  us  from  the  false- 
hoods of  self-deception  and  fantasy,  and  enabling  us  to 
see  the  world  as  it  is  in  both  its  gracefulness  and  its 
agony.  This  attention  to  the  finer  details  of  life  is 
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extremely  important  in  moral  theology  because  moral 
decision  making,  as  MacDonald  notes,  is  a  matter  of 
alertness  and  sensitivity  to  the  relevant  details  of  a 
situation. 

But  suffering  can  also  have  morally  negative  results. 
If  it  is  true  that  suffering  can  help  us  focus  our  attention 
and  energies,  it  is  also  true  that  suffering  can  leave  us 
scattered,  dissipated  and  depleted  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  cope  with  even  the  most  basic  details  of  life.  As 
MacDonald  puts  it,  "Suffering,  then,  can  distract  as  well 
as  energize"  (29).  Too,  if  suffering  can  increase  our 
sensitivity  to  others,  especially  their  struggles  and  pre- 
dicaments, it  is  also  true  that  suffering  can  turn  us  in  on 
ourselves  and  leave  us  numb  to  the  needs  and  experi- 
ences of  others.  One  great  moral  danger  of  suffering  is  a 
withdrawal  from  the  world  that  leads  to  apathy,  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  a  gradual  disconnecting  from  others, 
including  God.  Finally,  MacDonald  observes,  if  suffer- 
ing can  be  a  common  bond  uniting  us  to  others,  espe- 
cially those  who  suffer,  it  can  also  result  in  alienation 
and  division. 

Precisely  because  suffering  can  have  both  good  and 
bad  effects,  how  we  interpret  or  understand  suffering 
makes  all  the  difference.  If  people  approach  suffering 
through  a  world  view  or  narrative  that  lacks  any  sense 
of  the  transcendent,  that  shows  no  appreciation  of  the 
world  as  graced,  and  that  reflects  the  conviction  that  life 
is  ultimately  without  purpose  or  meaning,  then  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  be  able  to  undergo  the  sufferings  of 
life  hopefully  and  redemptively.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  someone  understands  suffering  through  the  nar- 
rative of  the  paschal  mystery,  then  despite  its  torment 
and  affliction,  suffering  can  be  experienced  in  hope,  even 
embraced  as  a  powerfully  transformative  moment  in 
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which  one,  united  to  Christ,  passes  more  deeply  into  the 
divine  love.  This  was  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross'  understand- 
ing of  suffering  and  it  is  the  narrative  or  perspective  we 
are  to  offer  to  others  who  suffer  when,  we  encounter  them 
in  our  ministries. 

In  Chapter  Five,  by  far  the  longest  of  the  book, 
MacDonald  interprets  the  fundamental  categories  of 
Catholic  moral  theology  through  his  paradigmatic  vir- 
tue of  compassion.  His  intent  is  to  illustrate  how  a  moral 
theology  founded  in  suffering  and  informed  by  compas- 
sion reinterprets  and  reshapes  the  basic  elements  of  the 
Catholic  moral  tradition.  Thus,  MacDonald  considers 
the  meaning  of  experience,  perspective,  the  fundamen- 
tal option,  freedom,  responsibility,  ignorance,  memory, 
imagination,  affectivity,  conscience,  virtue,  conversion, 
law  and  sin  when  each  are  viewed  through  the  lens  of 
compassion. 

For  instance,  given  his  general  principle  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  moral  theology  is  to  help  people 
achieve  well-being,  often  by  overcoming  obstacles  and 
impediments,  MacDonald  speaks  of  experience  as  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  negotiate  the  various  "stum- 
bling blocks"  to  happiness  in  their  lives  (49).  In  this 
respect,  a  good  moral  theology  addresses  the  manifold 
impediments  to  happiness  and  well-being  in  life,  par- 
ticularly those  found  in  suffering,  and  helps  individuals 
discover  ways  to  move  beyond  suffering  to  healing  and 
renewal.  This  makes  moral  theology  eminently  prag- 
matic inasmuch  as  its  overriding  purpose  is  first  to 
identity  impediments  to  human  well-being,  and  second 
to  suggest  actions  that  will  remedy  such  obstacles  so 
that  individuals  can  continue  to  make  progress  toward 
their  ultimate  goals  in  life,  most  importantly  beatitude 
with  God.  As  MacDonald  puts  it,  the  twofold  task  of  a 
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good  moral  theology  is  to  study  human  experience  in 
order  to  identify  its  most  pressing  problems,  and  then  to 
suggest  appropriate  solutions  to  those  problems.  In  the 
framework  of  a  moral  theology  focused  on  suffering,  if 
suffering  is  the  problem  which  needs  to  be  addressed, 
compassion,  MacDonald  says,  is  the  solution. 

Similarly,  in  his  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  the  funda- 
mental option  and  of  responsibility  in  an  ethic  of  com- 
passion, MacDonald  says  that  if  compassion  is  the  heart 
of  one's  fundamental  option,  then  he  or  she  will  not  only 
view  life  through  a  vision  or  perspective  of  compassion, 
but  will  actively  seek  out  and  respond  to  situations  of 
suffering  with  the  hope  of  alleviating  them  because 
doing  so  is  integral  to  his  or  her  identity.  MacDonald 
helpfully  demonstrates  how  this  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  option  and  responsibility  is  especially  ap- 
propriate for  Passionists  who  have  vowed  to  keep  the 
memory  of  the  Passion  alive  in  their  hearts.  In  effect, 
this  "first  vow"  of  Passionists  is  an  expression  of  our 
fundamental  option  as  being  a  heartfelt  commitment  to 
compassion  in  a  world  rich  in  suffering.  As  MacDonald 
writes,  "When  the  fundamental  option  involves  compas- 
sion, this  leads  responsibility  to  impart  a  compassionate 
direction  to  one's  life  and  behavior.  The  exercise  of 
responsibility  will  then  occur  under  the  influence  of  the 
problem  of  suffering.  This  becomes  the  setting  where 
such  a  person  achieves  fulfillment"  (62). 

In  the  sixth  and  final  chapter,  MacDonald  turns  his 
attention  to  contemporary  areas  of  concern  in  morality: 
abortion,  capital  punishment  and  justice  toward  per- 
sons with  disabilities.  His  analysis  of  abortion  is  espe- 
cially cogent.  While  acknowledging  the  reasons  why  a 
woman  might  consider  an  abortion,  MacDonald  re- 
marks that  to  choose  to  have  an  abortion  is  to  commit 
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oneself  to  an  act  that  is  "definitive  and  irreversible.  If  an 
abortion  ensues,  one  loses  the  freedom  to  later  change 
one's  mind  or  undo  the  action"  (143).  His  point  is  that 
while  choosing  to  have  an  abortion  may  seem  to  increase 
a  woman's  freedom,  an  act  that  is  so  final  and  irrevers- 
ible actually  restricts  the  range  of  one's  freedom  in  the 
future. 

In  moral  theology  today  there  is  much  debate  about 
whether  there  is  anything  common  enough  to  human 
beings  or  their  experiences  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
moral  judgments  and  actions.  MacDonald  suggests  there 
is  a  universal  human  experience  of  suffering,  an  experi- 
ence which  reveals  and  promotes  the  bedrock  human 
tendency  to  want  to  survive.  In  this  alone,  his  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution.  But  it  is  especially  important  for 
Passionists  who  strive  to  help  people  discover  God's 
presence  and  love  amidst  the  losses  and  defeats  of  life. 
Moral  Theology  and  Suffering  is  a  fascinating,  thought- 
ful and  very  astute  book  written  in  the  conviction  that 
genuine  compassion  is  the  key  to  witnessing  God's 
suffering  love  in  our  world.  The  care  with  which 
MacDonald  develops  his  arguments  requires  a  patient 
and  reflective  reading.  But  it  is  a  reading  anyone  who 
ministers  to  the  suffering  will  find  rewarding,  especially 
Passionists  who  vow  to  be  with  those  who  suffer,  illumi- 
nating their  sufferings  with  the  wisdom,  hope  and 
reassurance  of  the  Cross. 
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Silvan  Rouse,  C.R 

BOOK  REVIEW 

Friends  of  God-Virtues  and  Gifts  in  Aquinas 
Paul  Wadell,  C.P., 

American  University  Studies,  Series  VII,  Theology 
and  Religion,  Vol.  76,  New  York,  NY:  Peter  Lang,  1991. 

Paul  Wadell  has  written  a  beautiful  and  clear  book  on 
the  Friends  of  God  -  the  Virtues  and  Gifts  in  Aquinas. 
After  reading  Aristotle'sMc/iomac/iean  Ethics  on  Friend- 
ship, he  made  a  study  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  treatment 
of  human  acts,  happiness,  the  passions  and  emotions, 
the  virtues  and  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wadell  works 
directly  from  the  texts  of  Thomas.  This  is  a  real  strength. 
There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  as  returning  to  the 
original  texts.  Commentaries  are  valuable,  but  they  are 
not  always  the  perfect  and  clearest  carriers  of  the 
original  thought  of  the  author. 

In  four  chapters,  Wadell  has  written  clearly  and 
creatively  about  the  primacy  of  charity  as  friendship 
with  God  in  the  moral  life,  and  the  organic  connection 
between  the  virtues  and  the  passions,  and  between  the 
virtues  and  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  expresses  the 
argument  of  his  book  in  this  way:  "Aquinas'  moral 
theology,  set  forth  in  his  Summa  Theologiae,  particu- 
larly in  the  Prima  Secundae,  has  been  read  in  many 
ways,  but  the  argument  of  this  book  is  that  if  it  is  read 
under  the  rubric  of  charity,  where  charity  as  friendship 
with  God  becomes  an  interpretative  key  for  understand- 
ing the  Prima  Secundae,  then  not  only  will  Aquinas' 
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account  of  the  passions,  the  virtues  and  the  Gifts  be  read 
differently,  but  there  will  also  appear  a  cohesiveness 
among  these  parts  of  the  Prima  Secundae  that  other- 
wise might  be  missed"  (p.l).  He  has  demonstrated  his 
argument  in  a  masterful  way. 

In  Chapter  One,  he  treats  of  Charity  as  Friendship 
with  God.  He  discusses  the  three  qualities  of  friendship: 
1)  benevolence;  2)  reciprocity;  and  3)  a  shared  good 
which  bonds  the  persons  together  in  friendship.  Benevo- 
lent reciprocity  is  not  enough;  a  shared  good  is  neces- 
sary. The  shared  good  which  forms  the  basis  of  friend- 
ship with  God  is  the  very  happiness  of  God  Himself 
Charity's  work  is  to  form  us  into  the  likeness  of  a  God 
Who  as  our  friend  is  also  our  Good. 

God's  happiness  is  the  friendship  which  exists  be- 
tween Father  and  Son,  the  activity  of  which  is  the  Spirit. 
"This  Spirit,  who  is  Love,  this  Spirit  who  is  the  friend- 
ship between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  the  gift  offered 
to  us  in  charity  that  not  only  signals  the  beginning  of  our 
life  with  God  but  also  indicates  its  purpose... God  who 
desires  to  be  friends  with  us  shares  with  us  that  very 
friendship  by  which  God  is  God,  that  friendship  love 
between  Father  and  Son  that  is  God's  activity,  and 
therefore  God's  happiness.  Thus  to  say  charity  is  friend- 
ship means  we  are  friends  with  God  to  the  extent  that 
our  friendship  with  God  is  modeled  on  and  becomes  the 
Trinitarian  friendship  that  is  God"  (p.  19). 

Chapter  Two  considers  the  Passions  in  the  service  of 
friendship  with  God.  The  greatest  passion  is  to  be  a 
friend  of  God,  and  the  passions  (principally  love)  should 
serve  this  friendship.  Aquinas'  treatment  on  the  pas- 
sions shows  why  everything  in  his  moral  theology  turns 
on  the  quality  of  our  love,  and  why  charity  must  be  our 
sovereign  love  (p. 88). 
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The  passions  are  so  important  for  Thomas  because  for 
him,  we  become  whatever  we  love  most.  And  love  per- 
fects us  by  assimilation  to  the  good.  This  love  which  is  a 
passion  comes  principally  not  from  our  activity,  but  from 
our  willingness  to  be  vulnerable  to  God.  Goodness  in  the 
Christian  means  openness,  receptivity  to  love  that  makes 
them  good. 

When  speaking  of  the  passions,  Wadell  shows  that  the 
passion  of  love  is  primary.  To  learn  to  love  God  as  the 
most  important  person  in  our  lives,  we  need  the  virtues, 
which  are  dispositions  of  the  various  passions.  This 
leads  to  the  examination  of  the  virtues. 

In  Chapter  Three,  Wadell  examines  the  role  of  the 
virtues  in  the  service  of  friendship  with  God.  He  shows 
us  how  charity  enables  us  to  see  the  virtues  differently 
and  to  appreciate  their  importance  ever  more.  The 
virtues  are  needed  to  become  friends  of  God,  for  virtues 
determine  our  will  to  the  good.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
habits  for  self-formation.  A  self  takes  form  only  through 
the  will  habitually  seeking  one  thing  instead  of  another. 
To  seek  God  in  all  things  (as  friendship  with  God 
requires),  the  will  has  to  be  determined  wholly  and 
pleasingly  to  the  goodness  of  God.  Transformation  of  self 
into  a  friend  of  God  is  possible  only  when  our  will  is 
turned  habitually  to  seeking  God. 

In  this  chapter,  the  author  shows  us  that  the  treatise 
on  the  virtues  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  when  it  is 
read  in  the  light  of  charity-friendship  with  God. 

Chapter  Four  discusses  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  why  they  are  the  perfection  of  the  virtues.  The 
author  clearly  explains  why  the  virtues  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  "for  when  our  passion 
is  for  God,  it  is  in  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  our 
virtues  are  perfected." 
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Wadell  aptly  points  out  that  "anchoring  the  virtues  in 
the  passions  may  be  Thomas'  most  brilhant  method- 
ological move  because  if  a  virtue  grows  from  the  passion 
of  love,  it  works  not  for  self-sufficiency,  but  surrender." 
The  primacy  Thomas  gives  to  charity  in  his  moral 
theology  shows  as  interconnectedness  not  only  between 
the  passions  and  the  virtues,  but  also  between  the 
virtues  and  the  Gifts. 

"The  connection  Thomas  makes  between  charity  and 
the  Gifts  suggests  that  our  most  perfect  activity  is 
receptivity  to  the  Trinity  of  Friendship,  the  Spirit  of 
Love.  For  charity  is  a  certain  participation  in  the  infinite 
charity  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fullness  of  such 
participation  in  the  love-life  of  God  is  exactly  what  the 
Gifts  of  the  Spirit  represent"  (pp.  122-123). 

St.  Thomas  points  out  that  the  only  acts  capable  of 
securing  for  us  the  perfect  likeness  to  God  are  not  our 
acts,  but  God's  acts.  We  cannot  act  perfectly  and,  of 
ourselves  as  children  of  God  through  the  theological 
virtues.  For  while  these  virtues  are  supernatural  in 
their  very  substance  and  have  a  Divine  regulation,  they 
are  infused  into  and  conditioned  by  human  faculties. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  God  direct  the  soul  to  its 
final  end.  God  becomes  the  principle  of  all  our  activity, 
and  we  suffer  divine  realities  under  the  active  direction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  words  of  St.  Thomas:  "Beati- 
tude is  the  last  end  of  human  life.  ...However... in  the 
case  of  that  end  which  is  beatitude,  one  moves  towards 
it  and  draws  near  to  it  through  the  activity  of  the  virtues, 
and  more  especially  through  the  activity  of  the  Gifts,  if 
we  are  speaking  of  eternal  beatitude.  For  in  the  latter 
case,  reason  does  not  suffice,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  brings 
one  to  the  end,  and  the  Gifts  perfect  us  for  obeying  and 
following  Him"  (ST  MI,  69,  1). 
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Wadell  has  given  us  a  fresh  look  at  the  rich  doctrine  of 
St.  Thomas  on  the  passions,  virtues  and  Gifts  in  their 
interconnectedness  and  relation  to  friendship  with  God. 
He  writes  clearly  and  cogently,  and^handles  the  mate- 
rial in  a  masterful  way.  His  bibliography  is  excellent  and 
includes  important  French  material  from  Lottin,  Ber- 
nard, Philippe  and  Gilleman.  We  would  hope  that  Wadell 
would  contribute  more  studies  of  Thomistic  doctrine 
with  this  superior  quality  of  scholarship. 
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John  Render,  C.R 

PASSAGE  TO  INDIA: 
A  MINORITY  OF  ONE 


On  January  15, 1995, 1  boarded  a  plane  in  Los  Angeles 
for  Madras,  India.  After  a  14-hour  flight  there  was  an 
hour  stop  in  Taipei.  A  four-hour  flight  to  Singapore 
followed.  I  took  advantage  of  the  free  bus  tour.  Singapore 
has  to  be  the  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
crimeless — at  least  among  ordinary  people.  It  is  also  a 
benign  dictatorship,  with  all  of  its  benefits  and  limita- 
tions. Another  four-hour  flight  landed  us  in  Madras,  at 
11:30  p.m.  After  two  hours  going  through  customs,  I 
found  Fr.  Joe  Moons  and  Fr.  Martin  Gabriel  (a  native 
Indian  Passionist)  waiting  for  me. 

India  is  a  land  of  contrasts.  Kerala,  in  which  we  have 
two  houses,  is  the  most  Catholic  section  of  India,  and  the 
most  communist.  It  was  ruled  by  communists  until 
recently.  Catholic  churches  and  shrines  of  Christian 
saints,  as  well  as  Hindu  shrines  and  temples,  dot  the 
streets  and  roads.  Beautiful  Muslim  mosques  are  also 
common.  But  in  the  center  of  the  cross-street,  there  is  a 
pole  with  the  hammer  and  sickle  on  top.  A  few  houses 
down  from  our  Ashram  in  Kochi,  there  is  a  small  commu- 
nist school  for  tiny  tots.  Their  tiny  sandals  sit  outside  of 
the  school  every  day.  A  principle  of  communism  is  that 
if  you  train  a  child  until  it  is  six  years  old,  you  have  the 
child  trained  for  life.  There  are  really  two  communist 
parties  in  India,  if  not  more:  the  Christian  communists 
and  the  communist  communists.  All  of  the  different 
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religious  and  political  groups  seem  to  get  along  most  of 
the  time  and  in  most  places.  Sometimes  there  is  vio- 
lence, but,  luckily,  only  the  army  is  allowed  to  carry 
guns. 

The  Hindu  philosophy,  still  the  strongest  in  India, 
teaches  respect  for  all  life,  but  Indians  have  killed  their 
leaders  as  we  have.  They  respect  the  lives  of  cows, 
horses,  goats,  dogs,  chickens  and  other  living  animals. 
This  is  not  true  in  Kerala,  which  has  a  large  Christian 
population  going  back  to  the  time  of  St.  Thomas.  In  this 
area,  animals  can  be  used  for  food.  Though  people 
respect  human  life,  many  injustices  still  exist. 

The  Indians  are  a  quiet  people,  but  many  seem  to  love 
loud  noise.  Music  is  played  at  top  volume.  Horns  are 
honked  incessantly  as  a  way  of  communication  on  the 
roads.  Feasts  (joined  in  by  the  other  faiths'  members) 
are  celebrated  with  fireworks  and  gunpowder  explo- 
sions. Some  religion  or  group  is  celebrating  some  feast 
almost  every  day  and  night. 

The  men  and  women  have  beautiful  native  dress,  but 
are  now  adopting  the  worst  of  the  western  uncomfort- 
able clothes.  The  men  dress  in  dark  pants  and  western 
shirts,  with  collar,  tie  and  vest.  Many  girls  and  women 
wear  jeans  and  close-fitting  blouses,  and  this  is  when 
IBM  and  other  American  businesses  are  going  informal! 
The  temperature  is  95-100  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  most  of 
the  time  in  southern  India. 

The  movement  of  traffic  in  India  is  incredible.  You 
have  to  believe  in  the  Providence  of  God  or  karma,  or  a 
little  of  both,  to  survive.  If  you  can,  picture  the  Kennedy 
Expressway  in  Chicago  during  rush  hour,  where  ten 
lanes  funnel  into  three  to  go  into  the  city.  Picture  it 
jammed  with  cars.  Now  shrink  the  cars  in  half,  but  add 
into  that  same  space:  motorized  rickshaws,  trucks, 
buses,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  ox-drawn  carts,  people 
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walking,  sacred  cows,  goats,  horses  and  other  animals, 
all  moving  in  two  different  directions  with  no  median 
strip.  Add  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dozens  of  horns  honking! 
The  police  are  directed  by  the  traffic^s  momentum  more 
than  traffic  being  directed  by  the  police.  This  river  of 
traffic  continues  for  miles  through  towns  and  often  into 
the  country.  The  average  space  that  is  given  for  passing 
is  six  inches  to  a  foot.  The  near  misses  are  constant  and 
common.  Once,  I  mentioned  how  wonderful  it  was  that 
so  much  traffic  could  move  without  injuring  anyone. 
"Oh,"  the  answer  came  back,  "hundreds  are  hit  all  the 
time."  However,  few  accidents  are  reported.  One  day  a 
bus  and  a  truck  filled  with  people  hit  a  petrol  truck 
trying  to  pass.  Over  100  people  died  in  the  crash.  The 
next  day  70  more  people  died  in  another  accident.  Old 
buses  never  die;  they  just  fade  away  as  parts  are  re- 
moved and  reconstructed  into  other  buses. 

Thus,  driving  requires  nerves  of  steel,  perfect  spatial 
perception,  and  an  ability  to  make  split-second  deci- 
sions. It  takes  the  whole  man  or  woman  at  all  times  to 
drive.  One  hand  is  used  for  the  steering  wheel  and  the 
horns;  the  other  hand  is  on  the  shift.  One  foot  is  on  the 
clutch;  the  other  foot  alternates  between  the  accelerator 
and  the  brake. 

There  are  950,000,000  people  (four  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States)  living  in  half  the  space  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States.  By  and  large,  they  seem  to  do 
a  wonderful  job  of  surviving  in  the  space  and  conditions 
in  which  they  have  to  live.  Indians  crowd  the  streets  in 
vast  numbers,  but  they  give  each  other  room  to  move. 
Though  on  buses  and  ferries  or  in  any  line  waiting  to  be 
served,  personal  space  is  not  a  priority. 

I  was  uncomfortable  and  depressed  for  the  first  month. 
Finally,  I  knew  why:  I  did  not  like  so  many  people 
crowding  around  me  everywhere.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
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my  way.  I  wished  about  half  of  them  would  disappear. 
WTien  I  realized  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  there 
as  I  had,  I  was  at  peace  with  them  and  with  myself. 

The  best  advice  that  I  received  before  leaving  was 
from  an  artist  friend  who  spent  two  years  in  India.  She 
said  simply,  "Remember,  wherever  you  are,  you  are  in 
the  arms  of  God."  It  sounds  like  a  platitude  and  maybe 
it  is,  but  it  helped  me  through  some  difficult  times, 
places  and  situations.  Another  businessman  I  met  be- 
fore leaving  said  to  me,  "You  will  love  it.  I  learned  to  pray 
there."  He  was  right;  I  did.  I  found  out  how  wrapped  up 
in  myself  I  was.  With  time  and  space  and  places  pro- 
vided, I  tried  to  unwrap  myself.  I  feel  like  the  Magi  in 
T.S.  Eliot's  poem  The  Coming  of  the  Magi.  After  they 
returned  home,  they  could  never  quite  be  comfortable 
with  their  old  gods  again.  Neither  will  I  with  mine.  The 
longer  I  was  in  India,  the  more  I  knew  that  I  am  a 
middle-class,  mid-western  missionary,  and  I  am  happy 
and  grateful  to  be  who  I  am. 

The  people  were  gracious  and  hospitable  to  me  in 
every  way,  providing  me  with  some  western  food  at 
every  meal.  The  Indian  food  is  very  spicy,  and  I  have  a 
seventy-year-old  American  stomach.  One  day  I  asked 
what  I  was  eating.  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  lining  of  a 
cow's  stomach,  and  that  it  was  good  for  digestion.  Good 
for  the  cow's  maybe,  but  not  for  mine! 

The  Indians  have  a  keen  sense  of  touch  and  smell.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  they  eat  with  their  hands 
is  so  that  they  can  feel  the  food  and  smell  it,  as  well  as 
taste  it.  One  native  told  me  that  when  they  eat  with  a 
knife,  fork  or  spoon,  they  taste  the  metal! 

The  smells  are  another  set  of  contrasts  in  India. 
Within  a  short  distance,  delight  can  change  to  disgust: 
palms  to  putrefaction,  gardenias  to  garbage,  incense  to 
incineration,  flowers  to  fish,  roses  to  rotting  food,  and 
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sandalwood  to  sewage.  Twenty  feet  from  the  visitor's 
house  that  I  enjoyed  so  much  was  the  compound's  trash 
pit,  which  could  burn  night  or  day. 

The  electricity  would  go  off  at  any  time  and  stay  off  for 
hours,  in  every  part  of  India  I  have  been  in.  But  the 
people  know  how  to  cope.  Candles,  flashlights  and 
fluorescent  lamps  are  lighted  until  the  power  returns. 
This  is  the  age  of  fluorescent  light  in  India.  It  reminded 
me  of  America  back  in  the  '40s  and  '50s,  when  fluores- 
cent tubes  were  put  in  ever)rwhere.  They  are  the  light  of 
choice  everywhere  in  India:  homes,  hotels,  stores  and 
churches.  The  lights  going  out  reminded  me  of  a  winter 
day  in  Detroit.  It  was  2:20  a.m.  and  we  were  praying 
Matins.  The  lights  went  out.  After  a  few  minutes,  they 
came  back  on.  After  a  few  minutes  more,  they  went  out 
again.  Fr.  Wilfrid,  the  assistant  superior,  leaned  over 
and  told  the  superior  in  a  stage  whisper,  "You  may  as 
well  let  them  go  to  bed.  They  are  all  praying  against 
you."  He  was  right!  The  superior  did  as  Wilfrid  sug- 
gested. 

I  spent  the  next  two  months  at  our  novitiate  on  the 
island  of  Wypeen,  across  the  bay  from  Kochi.  Our  novi- 
tiate buildings  are  in  the  midst  of  palm  trees  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  the  Arabian  Sea. 

I  stayed  at  the  visitor's  house,  100  yards  from  the  sea. 
There  was  a  little  tiled  room,  separate  from  the  house, 
with  a  shower  and  toilet.  I  sat  several  times  a  day  and 
night  on  the  roof  porch,  looking  out  over  the  sand  to  the 
sea.  In  the  morning  when  I  went  out  of  the  house  to  go 
to  the  chapel,  the  morning  star  shone  brightly  through 
the  palm  trees  overhead.  It  reminded  me  of  the  passage 
in  the  great  Easter  Vigil  song,  the  Exultet,  "May  the 
Morning  Star  which  never  sets,  find  this  flame  still 
burning:  Christ,  that  Morning  Star,  who  came  back  from 
the  dead,  and  shed  his  peaceful  light  on  all,  your  Son  who 
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lives  and  reigns  for  ever  and  ever,"  to  which  I  say, 
"Amen."  I  thought  it  was  telhng  me  something  impor- 
tant about  my  Hfe  and  work.  Now  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  experience  I  had  in  India. 

I  have  seldom  had  accommodations  so  comfortable 
and  delightful  to  live  in.  The  two  months  at  the  novitiate 
were  special.  At  first  when  I  discovered  a  lizard  living  on 
the  wall  of  each  room,  I  was  not  happy.  But,  I  learned 
they  are  family  friends  since  they  eat  mosquitoes  and 
other  bugs  waiting  to  eat  me.  Then  I  knew  that  I  could 
live  with  them  peacefully. 

The  sounds  of  the  place  were  not  the  sounds  of  silence, 
but  of  lots  of  noise:  the  surf  pounding  the  shore,  the 
woman  next  door  (25  feet  away  behind  a  palm  thatched 
fence)  pounding  clothes  on  a  rock — plop,  plop,  plop — to 
clean  them,  cocks  crowing,  crows  cawing,  and  loud 
hymns  over  a  loudspeaker  at  5:30  a.m.  These  were  the 
daily  sounds  of  life  on  the  island. 

The  two  priests  there  take  care  of  the  novices  and  are 
also  parish  priests  for  a  parish  church  and  two  chapels 
nearby.  Three-hundred-fifty  Catholic  families,  mostly 
fishermen,  fill  the  church  and  chapels  for  each  service. 

I  was  the  only  white  person  on  the  island  with  7,000 
natives  for  the  two  months.  They  would  look  at  me  and 
laugh.  Finally,  it  dawned  on  me  that  they  weren't 
laughing  because  I  was  taller  than  most  or  fatter  than 
all  but  a  few,  but  because  I  was  different.  That  was  a 
mild  experience,  but  it  gave  me  a  little  knowledge  of 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  minority  of  one.  On  one  occasion, 
a  little  girl  was  walking  next  to  me  with  her  very 
pregnant  mother.  She  looked  up  at  me  and  then  at  her 
mother  and  said,  "Is  he  going  to  have  a  baby,  too?"  That 
encouraged  me  to  want  to  lose  weight  even  more! 

Everyone  around  me  spoke  to  one  another  in 
Malayalam  (an  ancient  derivative  of  Sanskrit)  or  to  me 
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in  fractured  British.  I  never  knew  how  much  of  my  mid- 
western  Enghsh  accent  they  understood. 

A  week  after  I  came,  one  of  our  seminarians,  Jaison, 
waiting  to  enter  the  novitiate,  was  killed  in  a  freak 
accident.  A  driver  lost  control  of  a  tractor,  ran  across  the 
stones  at  the  side  of  the  driveway,  and  drove  directly 
toward  him.  He  was  standing  with  a  bicycle  between  his 
legs  and  could  not  get  out  of  the  way.  The  tractor 
knocked  him  down,  hit  him  again,  and  drove  him  under 
the  tractor,  where  he  was  hit  a  third  time,  crushing  his 
skull.  He  lived  for  18  hours,  and  died  just  before  his 
family  (who  lived  in  the  mountains)  arrived.  He  was  18 
years  old  and  popular  with  the  other  students.  We  all 
attended  his  funeral,  which  was  celebrated  at  his  home 
first  with  a  great  crowd  around  him.  Then  he  was  carried 
in  procession  to  the  parish  church.  The  service  was  a 
lengthy  and  in  the  Syro-Malabar  Rite.  At  the  end  of  the 
church  service,  he  was  taken  out  for  burial  in  the  church 
cemetery.  After  the  burial  his  father  pointed  to  the 
students  and  said,  "I  have  all  these  Jaisons,  and  if  one  of 
my  two  younger  sons  wanted  to  join  your  community,  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  go."  This  was  an  act  of 
absolute  faith  in  a  most  tr5dng  circumstance. 

I  taught  the  five  novices  for  seven  weeks  in  a  one-room 
school.  The  desks  and  the  chairs  were  homemade.  The 
blackboard  was  just  that:  a  two  by  four  foot  black  wooden 
board.  I  thought  of  my  mother  teaching  in  a  one-room 
school  90  years  ago. 

The  novitiate  schedule  took  me  back  50  years  to  my 
own  novitiate  in  1944-45.  This  was  the  novitiate  sched- 
ule in  India: 

5:30  a.m.  Rise  to  the  sound  of  loud  hjnnn  music 

(That  wasn't  there  50  years  ago!) 
6:00-7:15  Morning  Office,  Mass,  Meditation 
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9:00-10:00        Class 
11:00-11:45      Class 
12:20  p.m.        Mid-day  Prayer 
2:30  Office  of  Readings  (Matins) 

6:30-7:30  Evening  Office  and  Meditation 

8:50  Night  Prayer 

The  Church  in  India  reminds  me  of  the  Church  in 
America  in  the  '40s  and  '50s.  Priests  wear  their  white 
cassocks  traveling  through  town.  At  least  95  percent  of 
the  sisters,  who  run  schools,  orphanages  and  hospitals, 
are  in  habits.  There  are  many  young  people  still  entering 
the  religious  life  or  priesthood.  It  is  still  an  honor  for  a 
family  to  have  a  son  or  daughter  enter  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Religious  men  and  women  are  highly  respected 
by  Christians  and  Hindus  as  holy  people.  (Mother  Teresa 
asked  the  Passionists  to  come  to  India  in  1984.  In  13 
years  we  have  ten  priests  and  one  brother  in  perpetual 
vows,  three  deacons,  seven  professed  students,  two 
novices,  one  in  philosophy  and  22  aspirants.) 

This  presents  a  problem  for  discerning  true  vocations, 
as  it  did  in  the  United  States  a  few  decades  ago.  There 
are  many  social  and  financial  reasons  for  entering  the 
priesthood  or  religious  life.  For  some  young  people, 
entering  the  seminary  is  a  big  step  up  in  class  or  caste, 
and  can  be  understood  as  a  promise  of  security  most 
other  people  don't  have. 

The  faith  of  the  people  in  India  was  a  mirror  reflecting 
back  to  my  experiences  in  the  '40s  and  '50s.  It  is  basically 
a  life  of  devotions  to  the  saints — intense,  but  limited. 
Every  night  at  6  p.m.,  a  lady  would  bring  a  group  of 
children  to  the  shrine  by  the  sea,  light  candles  and  pray 
with  them  for  some  time.  The  candles  would  still  be 
burning  several  hours  later  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Celebrations  for  feast  days  involve  processions  (with 
fireworks)  that  last  two  or  three  hours,  followed  by 
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another  hour  or  two  of  liturgy.  This  is  the  time  when 
adult  catechesis  is  done.  The  sermon  can  last  35  to  40 
minutes.  There  is  a  strong  charismatic  movement  there, 
much  like  the  '60s  in  the  States.  A  charismatic  mission 
at  our  parish  drew  2,000  people.  A  retreat  center  draws 
5-6,000  people  for  retreats. 

Sex  is  still  pretty  much  taboo  (at  least  in  public), 
although  this  is  changing  rapidly  due  to  TV  and  western 
movies.  In  private  it  is  obviously  still  popular,  since  the 
average  family  is  five  persons,  much  higher  than  in 
China  or  Japan  today.  But,  there  is  almost  total  segre- 
gation between  the  sexes  from  childhood  on.  Boys  and 
girls  are  separated  in  schools  and  at  play,  and  even  when 
walking  along  the  streets.  This  continues  through  life  in 
public,  in  churches,  and  on  buses  and  ferries.  Men  walk 
with  men  and  talk  with  men,  often  with  their  arms 
around  one  another  or  their  hands  joined.  It  is  seen  as  a 
normal  means  of  communication  between  friends.  Rarely 
do  a  man  and  woman  walk  together. 

Our  main  monastery  is  in  Bangalore,  in  the  midst  of 
a  number  of  religious  communities  of  men  and  women — 
segregated,  of  course.  There  is  great  cooperation  and 
mutual  appreciation,  since  most  of  the  communities 
originated  outside  of  India.  Five  communities  met  to 
celebrate  Holy  Week  together,  with  appropriate  proces- 
sions to  the  different  chapels.  Truly  catholic  celebra- 
tions could  take  place,  and  did. 

While  at  our  Bangalore  community,  I  put  the  library 
in  order.  It  was  made  up  of  several  thousand  books  sent 
from  our  monasteries  in  the  States.  The  job  was  like 
digging  in  a  gold  mine.  Hundreds  of  the  books  were 
broken  or  backless  or  useless  for  other  reasons.  But,  in 
the  midst  were  precious  volumes.  A  shelf  of  Merton's 
books  was  arranged.  Abbot  Marmion's  great  works 
appeared.  Another  shelf  for  books  on  Newman's  life. 
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and,  would  you  believe,  a  set  of  all  of  his  own  works 
appeared  out  of  the  midst  of  chaos.  Four  sets  of  St. 
Thomas'  Summa  rose  from  the  ashes.  One  of  them 
interested  me  especially.  When  I  was  in  Chicago  as  a 
student  of  theology,  a  teacher  wanted  to  buy  us  all  copies 
of  the  Summa  to  take  with  us  personally.  I  refused,  not 
because  I  didn't  like  the  Summa,  but  because  I  knew 
that  students  would  leave  their  copies  in  Chicago.  When 
I  went  back  to  teach  there  years  later,  I  found  copies  and 
one  of  them  found  its  way  to  India!  A  good  collection  of 
theology  and  scripture  appeared,  and  a  very  good  num- 
ber of  books  on  prayer  and  the  sacraments.  Several 
shelves  of  books  on  Asian  spirituality  became  available. 
It  took  many  weeks  to  organize,  but  I  enjoyed  separating 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

The  power  of  western  culture  in  its  worst  elements 
makes  me  wonder  if  India  won't  face  what  we  did  in  the 
'60s.  Practically  every  home,  even  the  poorest,  has 
access  to  a  TV.  Besides  local  programs,  which  are  poorly 
produced  according  to  our  standards,  they  watch  West- 
ern movies  and  soap  operas.  Dallas  is  the  rage.  The 
presentation  of  sex,  power  and  possessions  is  every- 
where. There  will  be  50  to  100  new  TV  stations  beamed 
in  India  over  the  next  few  years.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
people  live  in  dire  poverty,  and  if  consumerism  has 
raised  problems  of  crime  and  discontent  in  America,  I 
dread  to  think  of  what  it  could  do  in  India.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  I  am  wrong  in  this,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  am. 

In  India,  I  learned  prayer,  poverty  and  peace  from  a 
people  who  live  this  way.  May  God  continue  to  bless  the 
world  through  the  Indian  people. 
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John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 

RABBI  ABRAHAM 
JOSHUA  HESCHEL'S 
COMMENTS  ON  AGING 


It  is  25  years  since  Rabbi  Abraham  Joshua  Heschel 
died.  His  latter  years  were  devoted  not  only  to  scholarly 
study,  but  also  to  applied  Jewish  spirituality.  This 
concern  for  the  world  was  in  the  spirit  of  Moses 
Maimonides.  Concern  for  the  plight  of  humankind  was 
rooted  in  imitatione  Dei.  Heschel's  love  for  people  over 
his  sixty-five  years  of  life  was  inspired  by  his  love  of  God. 

Heschel's  entire  life  was  God-intoxicated.  He  was 
born  in  Warsaw  on  llJanuary  1907  to  Rabbi  "Moishele" 
Mordecai,  the  Peltzoivizner  rehhe,  and  Reisel  Perlow 
Heschel.  Both  sides  of  his  family  included  rabbinic 
scholars  and  leaders  from  as  far  back  as  the  late  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  named  after  his  grandfather,  R. 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschel  (d.  1825).  His  boyhood  was 
filled  with  Hasidic  piety.  Two  Hasidic  masters  influ- 
enced him.  The  first  was  the  Bal  Shem,  the  founder  of 
Hasidic  Judaism,  whose  parables  and  religious  enthusi- 
asm animated  Heschel.  The  second  was  the  legendary 
Menahem  Mendl  of  Kotzk  (d.  1859),  the  Kotzker  rehhe, 
whose  passion  remained  a  steady  companion  and  a 
haunting  challenge  for  Heschel.  The  former  taught  him 
joy  and  enthusiasm  in  God's  presence,  a  sense  of  heaven 
on  earth.  The  latter  taught  him  God's  absence  and  the 
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reality  of  evil  present  in  the  world,  and  a  sense  of  fear 
and  trembling,  the  experience  of  hell  in  the  alleged  holy 
places  in  the  world.  The  former  stressed  love  and  the 
latter  truth.  Heschel's  soul  was  at  home  with  the  song  of 
the  Bal  Shem  and  his  passion  was  driven  by  the  silence 
taught  by  the  Kotzer.  Underlying  all  Heschel's  thought 
was  the  creative  tension  between  joy  and  fear,  enthusi- 
asm and  trembling,  love  and  truth,  song  and  silence. 

Heschel  was  not  a  systematic,  tidy  thinker.  He  wrote 
scholarly  philosophy  and  theology,  poetry,  biography, 
essays  (e.g..  The  Insecurity  of  Freedom),  apologetic  (e.g., 
Israel^  Echo  of  Eternity),  and  passionate  encomium  (e.g. 
his  treatment  of  the  golden  age  of  Eastern  Jewry  in  The 
Earth  Is  The  Lord's).  Although  he  was  conversant  with 
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Western  philosophy,  he  turned  to  Jewish  reUgious 
thought  for  his  nourishment.  In  short,  Heschel  attempted 
to  see  human  reahty  from  God's  standpoint.  God  was  not 
the  Unmoved  Mover  of  classical  metaphysics.  God  was 
the  Most  Moved  Mover  of  biblical  consciousness. 

HeschePs  Advocacy  for  the  Aging 

Rabbi  Heschel  was  an  outstanding  and  eloquent 
spokesperson  for  the  aged.  Six  thousand  delegates  at- 
tended the  first  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1961.  Heschel's  paper,  "To  Grow  in  Wisdom,"  delivered 
on  9  January,  was  selected  as  the  single  representative 
statement  for  the  conference.  It  appeared  in  the  Congre- 
gational Record  alongside  the  address  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  It  was  reprinted  in  The  Insecu- 
rity of  Freedom,  Essays  on  Human  Existence,  the  most 
representative  volume  of  Heschel's  writings  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  s5aiagogue  and  society. 

Heschel  was  attuned  to  the  plight  of  the  elderly: 

I  see  the  sick  and  the  despised,  the  defeated  and  the  bitter, 
the  rejected  and  the  lonely.  I  see  them  clustered  together 
and  alone,  clinging  to  a  hope  for  somebody's  affection  that 
does  not  come  to  pass.  I  hear  them  pray  for  the  release 
that  comes  with  death.  I  see  them  deprived  and  forgotten, 
masters  yesterday,  outcasts  today.  What  we  owe  the  old 
is  reverence,  but  all  they  ask  for  is  consideration,  atten- 
tion, not  to  be  discarded  and  forgotten.  What  they  deserve 
is  preference  (lOF,  70). 

He  rooted  the  privilege  of  devotion  to  one's  parents  in 
the  fourth  commandment,  a  devotion  not  seen  in  society 
at  large.  Society's  attitude  toward  old  age  was  one  of 
"fear,  confusion,  absurdity,  self-deception,  and  dishon- 
esty" (ibid,  71).  Although  old  age  was  something  people 
desired  to  attain,  it  was  often  something  considered  "a 
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defeat,  a  form  of  capital  punishment"  (ibid).  Modern 
society,  as  Heschel  saw  it,  had  "contempt  for  the  old 
and...  traumatic  fear  of  getting  old"  (ibid). 

How  might  a  society  revise  its  attitude  toward  the  old? 
Heschel  said,  "Old  age  is  not  a  defeat,  but  a  victory,  not 
a  punishment,  but  a  privilege"  (ibid,  71-72).  If  old  age 
were  to  be  esteemed,  then  society  would  need  to  culti- 
vate "reverence,  compassion  and  justice... in  the  daily 
lives  of  a  whole  people.... Culture  is  a  style  of  being 
compatible  with  the  grandeur  of  being  human.  The  test 
of  a  people  is  how  it  behaves  toward  the  old"  (ibid,  72). 

Heschel  anticipated  present  day  concern  for  medical 
coverage.  "Is  there  an3^hing  as  holy,  as  urgent,  as  noble, 
as  the  effort  of  the  whole  nation  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  old?"  (ibid).  Responsibility  for  those  who  suffered 
illness  in  old  age  was  a  public  and  a  communitarian 
responsibility.  In  addition,  the  commonwealth  held  re- 
sponsibility to  address  the  psychological  and  spiritual 
security  of  the  elderly. 

How  to  save  the  old  from  dependency,  despair?  How  to 
lend  beauty  to  being  old?  How  to  regain  the  authenticity 
of  old  age?  Old  age  is  a  major  challenge  to  the  inner  life; 
it  takes  both  wisdom  and  strength  not  to  succumb  to 
it.. .  .The  aged  may  be  described  as  a  person  who  does  not 
dream  anymore,  devoid  of  ambition,  and  living  in  fear  of 
losing  his  status. 

The  tragedy  is  that  old  age  comes  upon  us  as  a  shock  for 
which  we  are  unprepared.  If  life  is  defined  exclusively  in 
terms  of  functions  and  activities,  is  it  still  worth  living 
when  these  functions  and  activities  are  sharply  curtailed. 
. .  .We  know  a  great  deal  about  what  to  do  with  things,  even 
what  to  do  with  other  people;  we  hardly  know  what  to  do 
with  ourselves.  We  know  how  to  act  in  public;  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  in  privacy.  Old  age  involves  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  privacy  (ibid,  73). 
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The  issue  was  one  of  spirituality.  If  a  society  were  to 
revere  old  age  and  liberate  its  elderly,  then  it  would 
actively  have  sought  ways  to  cultivate  inner  strength 
among  its  old.  "Is  this  the  way  and  goal  of  existence:  to 
study,  grow,  toil,  mature  and  to  reach  the  age  of  retire- 
ment in  order  to  live  like  a  child?  After  all,  to  be  retired 
does  not  mean  to  be  retarded"  (ibid,  74).  Society  risked 
trivializing  the  existence  of  its  old  by  offering  hobbies 
instead  of  ritual  and  work,  by  amusing  and  entertaining 
instead  of  creating  ways  "to  remain  open  to  the  wonder 
and  mystery  of  existence,  to  lend  a  tinge  of  glory  to  daily 
deeds.... Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  his  years,  man 
discovers  that  entertainment  is  no  solution  for  celebra- 
tion" (ibid,  74-75). 

What  were  the  ills  that  old  age  needed  to  be  liberated 
from?  Heschel  listed  three:  "(1)  The  sense  of  being 
useless  to,  and  rejected  by,  family  and  society;  (2)  the 
sense  of  inner  emptiness  and  boredom;  (3)  loneliness 
and  the  fear  of  time"  (ibid,  75).  His  analysis  of  these  ills 
and  his  suggestions  constituted  Heschel's  spirituality  of 
old  age. 

1.  The  Sense  of  Being  Useless  to,  and  Rejected 
by,  Family  and  Society. 

The  meaning  of  the  old  and  the  sick  did  not  depend  on 
function,  achievement  or  possessions.  Every  person 
wanted  to  be  "significant  and  valuable  in  himself 
(sic).. .  .Just  as  the  grandeur  of  the  sun  or  an  oak  tree  is 
not  reducible  to  the  functions  it  fulfills,  so  is  the  gran- 
deur of  a  human  life  not  reducible  to  the  needs  it  is 
capable  of  satisf3ring"  (ibid).  Human  value  was  not 
reducible  to  serving  others;  human  existence  did  not 
derive  its  full  meaning  from  society. 

What  we  are  able  to  bestow  upon  others  is  usually  less  and 
rarely  more  than  a  tithe.  There  are  alleys  in  the  soul 
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where  man  walks  alone,  ways  that  do  not  lead  to  society, 
a  world  of  privacy  that  shrinks  from  the  public  eye.  Life 
comprises  not  only  arable,  productive  land,  but  also  moun- 
tains of  dreams,  an  underground  of  sorrow,  towers  of 
yearning,  which  can  hardly  be  utilized  to  the  last  for  the 
good  of  society  (ibid,  76). 

Human  worth  resided  in  the  concrete  individual.  "The 
human  race  is  valuable  because  it  is  composed  of  human 
beings"  (ibid). 

2.  The  Sense  of  Inner  Emptiness  and  Boredom. 

Old  age  often  is  an  age  of  anguish  and  boredom.  The 
only  answer. .  .is  a  sense  of  significant  being.  [This  sense] 
is  a  thing  of  the  spirit.... What  is  necessary  is  an  ap- 
proach, a  getting  close  to  the  sources  of  the  spirit,. .  .not 
reading  material  to  while  away  one's  time,  but  learning 
to  exalt  one's  faculties  is  the  answer;  not  entertainment 
but  celebration. 

To  attain  a  sense  of  significant  being  we  must  learn  to 
be  involved  in  thoughts  that  are  ahead  of  what  we 
already  comprehend,  to  be  involved  in  deeds  that  will 
generate  higher  motivations  (ibid,  77). 

Significant  being  was  heard  as  a  summons  coming 
from  ultimate  meaning,  from  divine  wisdom  embracing 
the  concrete  individual.  "What  a  person  lives  by  is  not 
only  a  sense  of  belonging  but  also  a  sense  of  indebted- 
ness" (ibid,  78).  Old  age,  hardly  a  stage  of  stagnation, 
was, 

. .  .the  age  of  opportunities  for  inner  growth. . .  .The  years  of 
old  age  may  enable  us  to  attain  the  high  values  we  failed 
to  sense,  the  insights  we  have  missed,  the  wisdom  we 
ignored.  They  are  indeed  formative  years,  rich  in  possi- 
bilities to  unlearn  the  follies  of  a  lifetime,  to  see  through 
inbred  self-deceptions,  to  deepen  understanding  and  com- 
passion, to  widen  the  horizon  of  honesty,  to  refine  the 
sense  of  fairness. 
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One  ought  to  enter  old  age  the  way  one  enters  the 
senior  year  at  a  university,  in  exciting  anticipation  of 
consummation.... What  the  nation  needs  is  senior  uni- 
versities, universities  for  the  advanced-in-years  where 
wise  men  should  teach  the  potentially  wise,  where  the 
purpose  of  learning  is  not  a  career,  but  where  the 
purpose  of  learning  is  learning  itself  (ibid,  78-79). 

The  great  challenge  was  both  to  prepare  spiritually  for 
old  age  through  education,  something  begun  in  one's 
youth,  and  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  peace  in  old  age. 

3.  Loneliness  and  the  Fear  of  Time. 

Fear  of  time,  something  beyond  one's  control,  was  a 
major  ill  of  old  age  and  the  root  of  fear  regarding  one's 
elder  years.  Often  people  killed  time.  "However,  time  is 
life,  and  to  kill  time  is  murder"  (ibid,  80).  We  cannot 
conquer  time  with  things  which  occupied  space. 

We  master  time  in  time.  Time  is  man's  most  important 
frontier,  the  advance  region  of  significant  being,  a  region 
where  man's  true  freedom  lies.  Space  divides  us;  time 
unites  us.... Time  is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  world  of 
space.... Time  is  perpetual  presence,  perpetual  novelty. 
Every  moment  is  a  new  arrival,  a  new  bestowal.  Just  to  be 
is  a  blessing,  just  to  live  is  holy.  The  moment  is  the  marvel; 
it  is  in  evading  the  marvel  of  the  moment  that  boredom 
begins  which  ends  in  despair.. . . [It]  is  precisely  the  open- 
ness to  the  present  that  [one]  must  strive  for.  The  marvel 
is  discovered  in  celebration.... [T]o  get  older  does  not 
mean  to  lose  time  but  rather  to  gain  time.  [One's]  chief 
task... is  to  sanctify  time.  All  it  takes  to  sanctify  time  is 
God,  a  soul  and  a  moment.  And  the  three  are  always  here 
(ibid,  81-82). 

Old  age  became  a  time  when  parents  and  children 
offered  and  gave  companionship  and  meaning  to  one 
another.  This  mutuality  made  each  other's  inner  in- 
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sights  available  one  to  the  other.  The  consequence  was 
inspiration,  exaltation,  transcendent  meaning,  and  a 
shared  sense  of  the  ineffable. 

Heschel  concluded  his  essay  with  some  of  his  most 
memorable  words: 

How  to  convey  the  inexpressible  legacy,  the  moment  of 
insight,  how  to  invoke  unconditional  commitment  to  jus- 
tice and  compassion,  a  sensitivity  to  the  stillness  of  the 
holy,  attachment  to  sacred  words.  There  is  no  human 
being  who  does  not  carry  a  treasure  in  his  soul;  a  moment 
of  insight,  a  memory  of  love,  a  dream  of  excellence,  a  call 
to  worship.  In  order  to  be  a  master  one  must  learn  how  to 
be  an  apprentice.  Reverence  for  the  old,  dialogue  between 
generations,  is  as  important  to  the  dignity  of  the  young  as 
it  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  old.  We  deprive  ourselves  by 
disparaging  the  old.  We  must  seek  ways  to  overcome  the 
traumatic  fear  of  being  old,  the  prejudice,  the  discrimina- 
tion against  those  advanced  in  years.  All  men  are  created 
equal,  including  those  advanced  in  years.  Being  old  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  being  stale.  The  effort  to  restore 
the  dignity  of  old  age  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to  revive 
the  equation  of  old  age  and  wisdom.  Wisdom  is  the 
substance  upon  which  the  inner  security  of  the  old  will 
forever  depend.  But  the  attainment  of  wisdom  is  the  work 
of  a  life  time.  Old  men  need  a  vision,  not  only  recreation. 
Old  men  need  a  dream,  not  only  a  memory.  It  takes  three 
things  to  attain  a  sense  of  significant  being: 

God 

A  Soul 

And  a  moment. 

And  the  three  are  always  here. 

Just  to  be  is  a  blessing.  Just  to  live  is  holy  (ibid,  83-84). 

Rabbi  Heschel  had  the  unique  ability  to  craft  words 
that  penetrated  the  issues  he  addressed  and  to  suffuse 
the  practical  with  a  Jewish  spirituality.  Although 
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Heschel,  the  scholar,  pored  over  recondite  Jewish  texts 
in  his  study  at  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  Heschel, 
the  mystic,  was  a  skilled  jeweler  of  words  which  passion- 
ately moved  the  conscience  and  heart  of  those  on  the 
streets.  Heschel  built  bridges  of  understanding.  His 
writings  allowed  the  non-Jew  to  understand  Judaism's 
vitality  and  his  presence  among  non-Jews  allowed  the 
Jewish  community  to  understand  the  positions  of  Catho- 
lics and  other  Christians,  Muslims,  African-Americans 
and  others.  In  imitatione  Dei  Heschel  acted  as  sage  and 
servant  of  peace  and  of  international  responsibility  for 
human  rights.  His  voice  of  conscience  disarmed  bigotry. 
Heschel's  social  activism  and  advocacy  arose  out  of 
personal  and  family  prayer  and  liturgy,  study  and  con- 
viction, a  religious  dedication  and  a  spirituality  rooted 
in  the  prophets.  His  life  extended  the  text  of  Torah  and 
made  its  vitality  present  for  modern  humanity.  His 
advocacy  added  contemporary  instruction  to  the  pages 
of  Talmud  and  gave  direction  to  a  chaotic  world  in 
transition. 
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ifiM    H1-\rj-li, 


Andre  Mathieu,  C.R 


TOWARD 

A  SPIRITUALITY 

OF  AGING 


In  his  funny  but  very  wise  and  moving  play,  Shirley 
Valentine,  pla5nvright  Willy  Russell  presents  us  with  an 
early,  middle-aged  wife  and  mother  of  two  grown  chil- 
dren. She  finds  herself  reduced  to  talking  to  the  kitchen 
wall  while  preparing  her  husband's  evening  meal.  She 
feels  trapped  and  longs  for  something  more.  She  finally 
seizes  an  opportunity  to  travel  and  encounter  a  totally 
different  lifestyle.  The  end  of  Act  II  presents  us  with  a 
powerful  line  that  reflects  the  crippling  situation  of 
many  women  and  men  in  our  society.  Shirley  exclaims, 
"An'  most  of  us  die... long  before  we're  dead.  An'  what 
kills  us  is  the  terrible  weight  of  all  this  unused  life  that 
we  carry  around." 

The  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  haunted  by 
multitudes  of  women  and  men  of  all  ages,  but  particu- 
larly of  middle  years,  who  are  externally  busy  about 
many  things  but  internally  carrying  around  a  lot  of 
unused  life.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  ills  of  our  society, 
such  as  substance  abuse  (from  alcohol  to  nicotine  and 
caffeine)  and  other  forms  of  addictive  behavior  (from 
over-eating  to  numbing  oneself  with  pornography  or 
losing  oneself  in  TV),  are  often  rooted  in  this  unused  life. 
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the  weight  of  which  kills.  An  increasing  inner  emptiness 
can  rob  those  moving  on  in  life's  journey  from  experienc- 
ing quality  of  life  in  old  age. 

Growing  in  Wisdom  and  Grace 

We  are  meant  to  grow  not  only  in  age  but  in  wisdom 
and  grace  before  God  and  others.  A  process  of  personal 
integration  and  self  acceptance  ought  to  accompany  us 
as  we  navigate  the  phases  of  life.  As  believing  Chris- 
tians, we  know  that  there  is  One  who  can  help  us  deal 
with  the  terrible  weight  of  unused  life  that  we  carry. 
That  One  is  Jesus  Christ  whom  we  acknowledge  as 
Lord.  John  10:10  cries  out  with  saving  clarity,  "I  have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  full." 

Spirituality  is  about  life — the  fullness  of  life  promised 
by  Jesus  and  given  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  and 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  guided  on  the 
path  of  truth  and  schooled  in  the  Spirit's  fruits  of  love, 
joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness  and  self-control.  The  Spirit  reveals  in  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  in  and  through  the  experiences  of 
our  lives,  that  God  is  love,  and  that  God's  love  for  us  is 
unconditional  and  all-accepting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Spirit  nudges  us  to  let  go  all  that 
is  within  us  which  is  not  worthy  of  Love,  to  respond  to  the 
Spirit's  promptings,  to  make  the  necessary  choices  for 
tapping  our  potential  and  to  become  the  persons  that 
God  wants  us  to  be.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  be  walking 
around  with  the  terrible  weight  of  unused  life  within. 

We  have  but  to  turn  our  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the 
Spirit  and  open  our  hearts  just  a  little  bit  (which  in  itself 
is  the  work  of  the  Spirit!).  The  Spirit  enters  in  and  fills 
our  hearts  with  Love  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
unused  space. 
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This  is  a  life-long  process — a  journey  that  we  are 
invited  to  walk — and  its  end  product  is  the  fullness  of  life 
first  promised  us  in  Baptism.  Our  life  is  God-oriented. 
We  come  to  see  and  accept  our  one  and  only  life-cycle  as 
a  whole:  the  physical,  psychological  and  spiritual.  From 
the  moment  of  our  conception  deep  in  our  mother's 
womb  to  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  completes  our 
passage  from  this  experience  of  life  to  life  with  God 
forever  in  heaven,  we  journey  seeking  wholeness.  The 
journey  ends  with  our  personal,  face-to-face  encounter 
with  our  God. 

Aging  is  the  ordinary  human  process  that  God  uses  to 
bring  us  to  God's  self.  Nothing  unclean  can  enter  the 
presence  of  God.  God  works  in  and  through  the  physical 
and  mental  changes  that  occur  as  we  age  in  order  to 
purify  us,  to  remove  the  uncleanliness  within  so  that  we 
may  be  ready  for  our  encounter  with  God.  Two  current 
theories  on  aging,  the  "Wear  and  Tear  Theory"  and  the 
"Program  Theory,"  can  help  us  understand  how  God 
works. 

Wear  and  Tear  Theory 

The  Wear  and  Tear  Theory  simply  says  that  our 
bodies  gradually  wear  out  after  a  period  of  time;  the 
parts  break  down  and  eventually  we  cease  to  live.  No 
matter  how  often  we  are  "fixed"  by  the  medical  estab- 
lishment, there  comes  a  time  when  fixing  is  no  longer 
possible.  We  experience  a  gradual  (and  sometimes  not  so 
gradual)  breakdown. 

God  makes  use  of  this  process  to  purify  us.  As  our 
bodies  begin  to  break  down  and  no  longer  respond  to  our 
wishes  as  they  once  did,  we  experience  a  growing  lack  of 
control  over  ourselves  and  over  basic  bodily  functions. 
God  uses  this  normal,  ordinary  human  process  of  aging 
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to  invite  us  to  let  go,  to  turn  over  control  to  God  and  to 
trust  that  God  will  provide. 

Letting  go  of  control,  depending  more  and  more  on 
others  to  do  what  we  once  did,  can  make  of  us  angry  and 
disillusioned  people.  Or  it  can  be  an  opportunity  for 
accelerated  growth  in  relying  on  the  Providence  of  God. 
This  is  a  gradual  process  and  one  that  ordinarily  begins 
with  earnest  in  mid-life  as  the  reality  of  aging  begins  to 
settle  in. 

Program  Theory 

The  Program  Theory  offers  us  the  insight  that  no 
matter  how  good  our  health,  there  is  a  cap  on  human 
longevity.  The  theory  postulates  that  according  to  our 
understanding  of  cell  reproduction,  our  bodies  are  pro- 
grammed for  some  120  years  of  life.  The  day  will  come 
when,  no  matter  what,  we  will  go  to  God.  Longevity 
offers  us  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  our  life  and  put  it 
in  order  for  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Ageism 

Our  society,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Robert  Butler,  one  of 
our  most  noted  experts  on  aging,  is  afflicted  with  age- 
ism. In  his  heavily  documented,  highly  readable  and 
insightful,  ground-breaking  best-seller.  Why  Survive: 
Being  Old  in  America  (Harper  &  Rowe,  1975),  Butler 
defines  ageism  as  "...a  process  of  systematic  stereotyp- 
ing of  and  discrimination  against  people  because  they 
are  old,  just  as  racism  and  sexism  accomplish  this  with 
skin  color  and  gender.  Old  people  are  categorized  as 
senile,  rigid  in  thought  and  manner,  old-fashioned  in 
morality  and  skills. . .  .Ageism  allows  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  see  older  people  as  different  from  themselves; 
thus  they  subtly  cease  to  identify  with  their  elders  as 
human  beings.... Ageism,  like  all  prejudices,  influences 
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the  self  view  and  behavior  of  its  victims.  The  elderly  tend 
to  adopt  negative  definitions  of  themselves  and  to  per- 
petuate the  very  stereotypes  directed  against  them, 
thereby  reinforcing  society's  beliefs"^(pp  12-13). 

Ageism  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  a  spirituality  of 
aging.  Instead  of  acknowledging  aging  as  a  normal, 
natural  process  that  can  and  ought  to  purify  us  and  lead 
us  to  God,  ageism  teaches  us  to  fear  our  aging  process, 
to  deny  it  and  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  prevent  it. 

Rather  than  honoring  older  people  as  repositories  of 
faith,  wisdom  and  culture — in  effect,  as  pillars  of  soci- 
ety— ageism  relegates  the  elderly  to  oblivion  and  dis- 
misses their  experience  and  wisdom  as  outdated.  Eld- 
erly individuals  are  perceived  by  many  individuals  and 
society  as  a  whole  to  be  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  rather 
than  a  channel  of  God's  grace  for  themselves  and  for 
society.  Older  adults,  buying  into  the  prevailing  ageist 
philosophy,  often  find  themselves  carrying  around  "the 
terrible  weight  of  all  this  unused  life." 

A  challenge  for  those  concerned,  especially  those  in 
ministry  with  older  adults,  is  to  do  battle  against  ageism 
and  all  its  manifestations — from  the  dismantling  of 
social  services  for  the  elderly  to  the  raising  of  conscious- 
ness about  the  sanctity  of  life  at  all  phases  of  the  life 
cycle,  which  in  this  instance  are  the  final  phases  of  the 
life  cycle. 

Counteracting  Ageism 

In  counteracting  the  negativism  of  ageism,  as  well  as 
in  developing  their  own  personal  spirituality  of  aging, 
older  adults  may  wish  to  reflect  on  the  following  six 
points. 

1.  Live  in  the  present  moment.  The  past  is  impor- 
tant; it  has  shaped  us  and  brought  us  to  the  present 
moment.  Memories,  especially  the  good  ones,  need  to  be 
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treasured  and  brought  to  consciousness  from  time  to 
time.  Good  memories  help  provide  a  sense  of  well-being 
and  validate  one's  life.  Painful  memories  remind  us  that 
there  is  still  work  to  do.  The  future  is  not  yet.  While 
planning  needs  to  be  done  and  relishing  upcoming 
events  can  give  one  a  reason  for  "getting  out  of  bed,"  the 
reality  is  that  life  is  not  lived  in  the  future.  It  is  in  the 
present  moment  that  we  encounter  our  God.  God  is  not 
a  god  of  the  past,  nor  is  God  a  god  of  the  future.  God  is 
God  of  the  present  moment. 

When  Moses  asked  God  to  give  His  name  so  that  he 
could  tell  the  Israelites  who  was  sending  them  out  of 
Egypt,  "God  replied,  'I  am  who  am'"  (Exodus  3:14).  God 
is  God  of  the  present,  and  God's  gift  to  us  is  the  present 
moment. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  founder  of  the  Passionists, 
laid  great  emphasis  on  the  practice  of  the  Presence  of 
God.  He  urged  women  and  men  to  begin  their  day  by 
consciously  choosing  to  place  themselves  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  God  by  making  acts  of  faith  and  trust  in  God — 
in  the  here  and  now — and  renewing  those  acts  of  faith 
and  trust  at  intervals  throughout  the  day.  For  Paul,  God 
was  alive  and  at  work  in  the  present  moment,  and  it  was 
vitally  important  to  maintain  conscious  contact  with 
God  throughout  the  day. 

2.  Periodically,  engage  in  memory  work  or  life 
review.  Engaging  in  memory  work  helps  to  bring  home 
the  realization  that  God  has  always  been  at  work  in  the 
course  of  one's  life.  Oftentimes,  it  is  only  in  retrospect 
that  the  providential  hand  of  God  can  be  seen  ever 
clasped  around  our  shoulders.  We  may  have  felt  aban- 
doned during  a  given  experience,  but  from  the  distance 
of  time  we  can  better  see  God's  design. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  states  his  firm  conviction  that 
God  is  right  there  with  us  in  the  darkness.  Even  though 
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there  may  be  no  feeling  of  God's  presence,  God  has  not 
left  us.  Realization  that  God  has  journeyed  with  us  in  the 
good  times  and  in  the  bad  times  is  a  source  of  gratitude 
and  an  occasion  to  express  thanks.  . 

Memory  work  also  reminds  us,  sometimes  painfully, 
that  there  is  much  messiness  in  life  and  that  in  ap- 
proaching our  final  days  may  see  us  with  some  (maybe 
a  lot  of)  loose  ends.  Faith  tells  us  that  completion  is  God's 
work.  A  significant  part  of  our  "letting  go"  is  the  turning 
over  of  our  loose  ends  to  the  loving  care  of  God. 
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3.  Arrive  at  resolutions  and  reach  out  to  make 
peace.  Memory  work  may  bring  up  issues  of  anger, 
guilt,  shame,  rejection,  misunderstandings  and  other 
disquieting  feeUngs.  As  we  come  to  the  final  days  of  our 
earthly  journey,  memory  work,  backed  up  by  a  massive 
dose  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  may  spur  us  to  make  efforts 
to  resolve  the  unresolved,  especially  in  the  delicate  art 
of  mending  broken  or  damaged  relationships. 

4.  Tap  the  potential  within.  Even  though  we  recog- 
nize the  incredible  undertakings  of  extraordinary  women 
and  men  in  their  old  age,  e.g.,  John  XXIII  or  Mother 
Teresa,  we  may  overlook  the  fact  that  each  older  indi- 
vidual still  has  within  herself  or  himself  potential  yet  to 
be  tapped.  A  challenge  of  old  age,  with  the  help  of  the 
ever-present  Spirit,  is  to  tap  the  potential  within  and 
become  the  person  that  God  desires  us  to  be. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  the  potential  for  growth 
ceases.  Sometimes,  in  God's  providence,  it  is  precisely 
during  the  time  of  one's  last  hours  in  this  life  that 
remarkable  growth  takes  place.  When  the  Spirit  is 
involved,  there  is  always  room  for  surprise.  The  Spirit 
has  little  tolerance  for  "the  terrible  weight  of  unused 
life"  that  we  might  be  carrying. 

5.  Be  a  sacrament  of  hope.  There  are  many  signs  of 
despair  in  our  society.  Younger  men  and  women  need  to 
know  byword,  deed  and  example  that  the  Christian  life, 
indeed  life  itself,  is  worth  living  and  that  it  can  be  lived. 
The  presence  of  older  women  and  men,  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  committed  to  a  Christian  value  system,  reaching 
out  to  others  with  Gospel  compassion,  walking  around 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces  and  in  their  hearts,  testifies 
to  the  promise  of  Jesus  that  all  may  have  the  fullness  of 
life. 
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Little  children,  in  particular,  growing  up  in  a  world  of 
absentee  parents  can  benefit  immensely  from  the  active 
presence  of  faith-filled,  joy-filled  grandparents  or  grand- 
parent figures  (foster  grandparents  or  friendly  next  door 
neighbors).  Older  adults,  assertively  combating  the  evils 
of  ageism  and  open  to  the  creative  power  of  the  Spirit 
within,  have  the  opportunity  to  make  an  important 
contribution  in  stemming  the  tidal  wave  of  "emptiness" 
engulfing  our  society. 

6.  Understand  and  accept  one's  passion.  All  women 
and  men  wrestle  with  the  mystery  of  suffering  in  their 
lives  and  in  the  world.  Old  age  gives  one  the  precious 
opportunity  to  leisurely  pray  about  and  reflect  on  this 
great  mystery  and  possibly  integrate  it  into  one's  life. 

Kenosis,  i.e.,  the  letting  go,  is  at  the  heart  of 
Christian  spirituality.  Jesus  Christ  is  our  model.  Jesus 
invites  us  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  with  him  to  be  betrayed, 
condemned  to  death  and  to  die  on  the  cross — each  one  in 
his  or  her  own  unique  way.  The  invitation  is  universal 
and  to  the  point.  "If  anyone  wishes  to  come  after  me,  he 
must  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
me"  (Luke  9:23). 

Jesus  died,  but  the  story  did  not  end  there.  On  the 
third  day,  in  and  through  the  power  of  God,  his  Father, 
he  rose  from  the  dead.  This,  too,  is  our  faith.  In  old  age 
we  gradually  die,  letting  go  of  all,  in  the  hope  that  with 
Jesus  we  will  have  a  new  experience  of  life. 

For  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  Jesus'  great  act  of  love  for  us 
is  his  death  on  the  cross.  For  Paul,  it  was  imperative  for 
us  to  connect  with  Jesus'  great  act.  In  this  manner,  we 
come  to  know  and  experience  in  mind  and  heart  Love 
itself.  For  Paul,  suffering  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the 
choice  we  make  to  unite  our  sufferings  with  his.  Old  age 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  make  those  kinds  of  choices. 
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spirituality  is  about  life,  the  fullness  of  life  promised 
by  Jesus.  A  spirituality  of  aging  focuses  in  on  the  aging 
process  as  the  ordinary  human  process  that  God  uses  to 
bring  us  to  God.  Spirituality  fills  "all  this  unused  life 
that  we  carry  about."  Spirituality  is  the  environment  for 
wholeness. 
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Ardis  Cloutier,  O.S.K 

FLAVIAN 
DOUGHERTY,  C.P. 

STAUROS  IN  CHICAGO,1981-1989 

Rian  Clancy,  C.P. 

Congregation  of  the  Passion,  Holy  Cross  Province, 

5700  North  Harlem  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1996. 


This  compelling  book  can  perhaps  be  described  most 
accurately  as  a  series  of  vignettes,  each  focused  on  one 
person,  Fr.  Flavian  Dougherty,  C.P.  In  the  introduction 
to  this  book,  Rian  Clancy  tells  us  that  he  himself  had 
somewhat  limited  contact  with  Flavian  Dougherty.  He 
indicates  that  it  might  seem  rash  for  him  to  attempt  to 
write  about  Flavian.  But  he  need  not  apologize.  Rian 
may  not  have  known  Flavian  well,  but  he  has  captured 
the  essence  of  this  vibrant,  loving,  compassionate,  char- 
ismatic man. 

In  the  Preface,  Terence  Kristofak,  C.P.,  confirms 
Flavian  Dougherty  as  being  all  of  the  above — and  more. 
Terry  describes  Flavian  as  someone  who  "was  always 
there,"  as  a  man  who  "lived  in  the  present  and  had  an  eye 
on  the  future,"  as  "collaborative  when  most  thought  the 
only  way. .  .was  hierarchical,"  as  "a  man  with  a  vision." 
One  of  Terry's  most  striking  statements  is,  "He  made  a 
difference." 

Rian  Clancy's  six  brief  chapters  serve  to  validate  the 
words  of  Terry  Kristofak.  Rian's  focus  is  on  the  last  nine 
years  of  Flavian's  life,  the  Chicago  years,  1981-1989. 
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Flavian  came  to  Chicago,  to  Catholic  Theological  Union, 
to  establish  and  activate  the  United  States  branch  of 
Stauros.  It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  say  that  when  he  moved 
to  Chicago,  Flavian  had  no  defined  plan  for  Stauros.  It 
was  still  a  fledgling  organization,  it  had  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  three  successful  Congresses,  but  it  had  not  as 
yet  set  its  direction  nor  made  its  mark.  Flavian  had  just 
completed  two  terms  as  provincial  of  the  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Province  of  the  Passionist  Congregation,  and  Rian 
hints,  but  only  hints,  at  some  possible  political  motives 
behind  this  transfer  to  Chicago.  This  Easterner,  this 
Philadelphian,  was  to  be  surprised  at  how  quickly  he  not 
only  acclimatized  himself  to  Chicago,  but  came  to  love 
the  big  Midwest  city.  Flavian  never  forgot  his  roots, 
never  lost  touch  with  his  family  and  friends  in  the  East, 
but  he  felt  very  much  at  home  in  Chicago.  If  he  suffered 
homesickness,  it  was  short-lived. 

This  is  a  book  about  Flavian  Dougherty.  Because 
Flavian  and  Stauros  were  one,  it  is  also  a  book  about 
Stauros,  U.S.A.,  and  focuses  on  the  principal  endeavors 
of  Stauros.  These  include  The  Stauros  Notebook,  minis- 
try to  and  with  persons  with  disabilities,  and  the  Stauros 
Israel  Bible  Study  Program  for  Persons  with  Disabili- 
ties. 

The  cessation  of  publication  of  the  Passionist  maga- 
zine. The  Sign,  was  a  bitter  blow  to  Flavian.  Rian 
intimates  that  the  loss  of  The  Sign  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  Flavian's  decision  to  initiate  The  Stauros  Note- 
book, a  publication  that  was  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  programs  of  Stauros,  U.S.A.  The  original  mail- 
ing list  consisted  of  Flavian's  family  and  friends,  of 
Passionists  and  friends  of  Passionists,  of  participants  in 
the  Stauros  Congresses,  of  parishioners  and  penitents. 
The  lead  articles  had  a  wide  range.  Some  related  to 
social  justice  issues  such  as  homelessness,  powerless- 
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ness  of  women,  prostitution.  Others  dealt  with  poignant 
concerns  such  as  the  loss  of  a  baby,  the  deaths  of  close 
friends,  the  murder  of  a  Passionist  missionary.  The  last 
issue  that  Flavian  published  told  thastory  of  a  Stauros 
program  of  which  Flavian  was  justifiably  proud:  The 
Stauros  Israel  Bible  Study  Program  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities. 

Rian  Clancy  does  not  consider  chronological  order 
important  for  this  book.  That,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that,  as  an  Oblate  brother  said,  "Flave  just 
jumps  right  out  of  the  book."  Order  and  lists  and  method 
were  not  important  to  Flavian  either.  People  were  im- 
portant. So  it  is  that,  in  Chapter  One,  prior  to  the  history 
of  Stauros  International,  prior  to  the  story  of  the  move 
to  Chicago,  Rian  relates  to  Flavian's  ministry  to  and 
with  persons  with  disabilities.  Flavian  was  rooted  in  a 
traditional  spirituality  that  saw  the  sick,  the  mentally 
and  physically  disabled,  as  part  of  the  mystery  of  God,  as 
souls  chosen  by  God.  In  Chicago  he  underwent  a  great 
conversion.  He  steeped  himself  in  the  ways  in  which 
Jesus  opened  a  whole  new  world  to  the  visually  im- 
paired, the  hearing  impaired,  the  mobility  impaired.  He 
was  convinced  that  they  must  be  fully  accepted  in  the 
Church,  in  the  world.  He  advocated  for  them,  he  fought 
for  their  civil  rights,  for  their  full  acceptance  into  soci- 
ety, into  the  Church.  This  was  a  conversion  experience 
for  Flavian.  Rian's  positioning  this  narrative  in  Chapter 
One  emphasized  its  relevance.  This  ministry  was  a  very 
significant  part  of  the  last  years  of  Flavian  Doughertys 
life.  He  himself  was  convinced  that  there  were  three 
very  significant  effects  of  the  involvement  in  ministry  to 
and  with  persons  with  disabilities.  The  first  was  reverse 
evangelization.  Flavian  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  effects,  and  felt  it  was  essential  to  keep  this 
in  mind  when  reflecting  on  suffering,  on  suffering  people 
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and  the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  We  learn  so  much  from  the 
people  to  whom  we  think  we  are  ministering. 

The  second  effect  of  this  involvement  was  the  in- 
creased role  of  the  laity,  particularly  that  of  women. 
After  all,  most  of  the  persons  with  disabilities  were 
laity — many  disabilities  were  an  impediment  to  ordina- 
tion, and  in  many  religious  congregations  an  impedi- 
ment to  vows.  These  laity,  particularly  these  women, 
could  speak  from  their  own  personal,  economic,  social, 
emotional,  psychological  viewpoints. 

The  third  effect  of  this  involvement  was  that  it  gave 
Stauros  legitimacy  and  relevance.  Stauros  needed  a 
firmer  foundation  and  the  involvement  with  persons 
with  disabilities  provided  it.  There  developed  a  point 
and  focus  and  direction  to  the  work  of  the  organization. 
Stauros,  as  an  organization,  was  established  and 
grounded. 

There  were  definite  effects  of  this  emphasis  at  Catho- 
lic Theological  Union.  The  school  began  to  recruit  and 
accept  persons  with  disabilities  and  to  integrate  them 
into  the  life  of  the  school.  Physical  changes  were  made, 
such  as  ramps  installed.  Braille  markings  put  into  the 
elevators,  accessible  rest  rooms.  The  course  that  Donald 
Senior,  C.P.,  and  Carroll  Stuhlmueller,  C.P.,  taught  on 
Biblical  Perspectives  of  Sickness,  Disability  and  Heal- 
ing came  out  of  the  involvement  with  the  disabled  as  did 
the  Israel  Bible  Study  Program  for  Persons  with  Dis- 
abilities. 

References  to  the  Israel  Bible  Study  Program  are 
found  in  every  chapter  except  Chapter  Two.  That  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  founding  and  early  development  of 
Stauros  International  in  Louvain,  as  well  as  to  Flavian's 
initial  efforts  with  Stauros,  U.S.A.  in  Chicago.  The 
material  in  Chapter  Two  predates  any  thought  of  an 
Israel  Bible  Study  Program,  and  the  lack  of  mention  of 
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that  program  is  definitely  not  an  omission.  References  to 
the  Israel  Program  are  scattered  throughout  the  book, 
and,  as  noted  above.  Chapter  Six  contains  almost  the 
complete  copy  of  the  November/December  1989  issue  of 
the  Stauros  Notebook,  which  was  devoted  to  the  1989 
Israel  Bible  Study  Program. 

Flavian  kept  a  journal  of  his  nine  years  in  Chicago  and 
two  chapters  of  this  book  are  devoted  to  entries  from  that 
journal.  Rian  wryly  notes  that  the  journals  are  a  bit 
haphazard.  Weeks  go  by  with  no  entry.  Dates  are  miss- 
ing or  incomplete.  Names  and  places  are  not  referenced. 
But  these  quotes  bring  the  reader  into  the  heart  of 
Flavian  Dougherty.  A  poignant  entry  on  his  experiences 
with  the  disabled  is  followed  by  a  pragmatic,  "Played 
golf  and  shot  a  75."  I  must  need  add  that  the  quotation 
marks  are  my  own.  The  lack  of  quotation  marks  makes 
it  a  bit  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Flavian's  journal 
entries  and  Rian's  commentary.  This  may  create  some 
confusion,  but  it  does  not  detract  from  the  book.  The 
journal  entries,  whether  dated  or  undated,  in  chrono- 
logical order  or  not,  are  an  important  part  of  this  book. 
The  last  entries,  written  in  the  hospital  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  are  particularly  moving:  "Bless  myself.  For  . 
. .  plans  . . .  funeral.  The  end."  Given  the  relatively  brief 
space  of  time  between  Flavian's  death  and  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  many 
entries  are  not  referenced.  Unwittingly,  Flavian  has 
provided  some  protection  to  the  privacy  of  his  friends. 

However,  Flavian's  friends  are  very  clearly  identified 
in  Chapter  Five,  The  Company.  This  is  a  collection  of 
memories  and  reflections  about  Flavian  by  a  diverse 
group  of  people.  They  range  from  Donald  Senior,  C.P.,  to 
a  man  who  served  with  Flavian  in  an  effort  to  bring 
accessible  housing  to  Hyde  Park.  The  reader  hears  from 
Cris  Matthews,  a  disabled  woman,  and  from  Kilian 
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McGowan,  C.P.,  a  close  friend  of  Flavian's.  Other  con- 
tributors include  Elizabeth  Browne,  a  visually  impaired 
woman;  Sr.  Helen  Hayes,  RSM,  a  sister  who  had  known 
Flavian  for  many  years;  Kate  Weger,  a  woman  who 
works  with  the  Coalition  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities; 
and  Mike  and  Anna  Irwin,  a  disabled  couple  whose 
marriage  was  presided  over  by  Flavian.  Other  Passion- 
ists  include  Columkille  Regan,  Carl  Hund,  Fidelis 
Connolly,  and  Sebastian  MacDonald.  Flavian's  only 
sister,  Marge  Nowak,  writes  of  the  beautiful  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  This  chapter  closes  with  a  thought- 
ful and  loving  reflection  by  a  Passionist  who  was  closely 
connected  to  Stauros,  Austin  Smith,  C.P.  These  few 
paragraphs  are  packed  with  emotion  and  with  love. 
Austin's  metaphors  and  images  round  out  the  picture  of 
a  vibrant,  energetic,  charismatic,  loving  and  compas- 
sionate man. 

Readers  who  want  a  biography  of  Flavian  Dougherty 
will  not  find  it  in  this  book.  Perhaps  by  reading  this  book, 
someone  who  knew  Flavian  well,  someone  who  has 
access  to  the  many  records,  will  write  a  definitive  biog- 
raphy. This  present  book  is,  rather,  a  look  into  the 
depths  of  a  man,  a  glimpse  into  his  heart  and  soul.  It  is 
the  story  of  conversion,  of  finding  God  in  the  deprived, 
the  disabled,  the  marginalized.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 
for  whom  the  Stauros  mission  became  his  mission,  a 
man  who  embodied  that  mission  and  lived  it  for  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  life — Fr.  Flavian  Dougherty,  C.P. 
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Morgan  Hanlon  is  Archives  Director  for  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Province.  He  may  be  addressed  at  526  Monastery- 
Place,  Union  City,  New  Jersey  07087. 

Sebastian  MacDonald  resides  at  the  Passionist  com- 
munity in  Detroit.  His  address  is  23300  Davison  Avenue 
West,  Detroit,  Michigan  48223-3031. 

Paul  Wadell  is  teaching  in  Pennsylvania  and  may  be 
addressed  at  1927  Electric  Street,  Dunmore,  Pennsylva- 
nia 18512 

Silvan  Rouse  may  be  addressed  at  the  Passionist 
community  of  greater  solitude  at  St.  Mary's  House,  R.D. 
1,  P.  O.  Box  276,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania  15522-9652. 

John  T.  Render,  Director  of  the  Religious  Center  for 
Christian  Art  in  Chicago,  may  be  addressed  at  5700 
North  Harlem  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631-2342. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  while  continuing  in  studies,  is  at  99 
Bedford  Street,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803. 

Andre  Mathieu,  a  free-lance  preacher  and  minister  to 
elders  and  eldresses,  is  living  at  5801  Palisade  Avenue, 
Riverdale,  New  York  10471. 

Ardis  Cloutier,  O.S.F.,  directs  the  North  American 
Stauros  Office  and  maybe  addressed  at  Stauros,  Catho- 
lic Theological  Union,  5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60615-5698. 
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PRESENTING  THIS  ISSUE 

We  begin  this  issue  with  a  study  of  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern, 
C.P.,  which  covers  his  Hfe  from  1915  to  1970.  "Piety,  Power, 
and  Persuasion"  chronicles  Barnabas'  career  as  a  New  Testa- 
ment scholar,  preacher,  lecturer,  and  participant  at  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council.  Robert  E.  Carbonneau,  C.P.,  has  done 
meticulous  study  in  Chinese  and  United  States  Church  his- 
tory, world  religions,  and  Passionist  missiology.  He  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  writing  an  intellectual  history  of  Barnabas. 

Paul  Zilonka,  C.P.,  offers  a  short  reflection  on  studying  and 
preaching  the  Passion.  Paul  has  taught  in  United  States  and 
Jamaican  seminaries  and  served  as  missionary  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies.  He  is  presently  teaching  New  Testament  Gospels 
at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore. 

John  Powers,  C.P.,  presents  a  lovely  story,  "Once  Upon  A 
Story."  You  might  want  to  read  this  story  aloud.  Then  treat 
yourself  to  more  stories  in  Soul  Saving  Stories  (NY:  Paulist 
Press,  1997). 

Joseph  A.  Fahy,  C.P.,  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  poor,  to 
Latino  peoples  in  the  United  States  and  Honduras,  to  contem- 
plation and  post  doctoral  study  of  Cuban  and  Latino-American 
church  history  and  theology.  The  homily  printed  here  was 
given  at  the  1998  Chapter  of  the  Province  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross. 

This  issue  proudly  prints  a  set  of  ink  drawings  of  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross.  The  artist  is  Julian  Morgan,  C.P.,  a 
veteran  of  more  than  50  years  as  a  Passionist.  Julian  has 
worked  in  various  media:  wonderful  ceramics,  marvelous 
sculpturing,  paintings,  and  stained  glass.  Examples  of  his 
work  have  appeared  in  presentations  on  religious  art.  Various 
Passionist  houses  (women  and  men)  have  treasured  receiving 
Julian's  work,  which  inspires  both  wonder  and  affection  for 
the  Crucified  One. 


Malcolm  Cornwell,  C.P.,  veteran  preacher  of  clergy  and  lay 
retreats,  offers  a  timely  article  on  prayer  of  and  for  the  faithful. 

John  Thomas  Render,  C.P.,  offers  a  short  piece  on  the  use  of 
computers  to  evangelize  and  present  the  paschal  mystery. 

Finally,  this  issue  offers  three  "Chapel  Notes"  by  Richard 
Scheiner,  C.P.,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  therapy  work 
for  religious  and  clergy  in  treatment  and  recovery.  His  reflec- 
tions express  the  compassion  and  clarity  that  characterize  his 
ministry. 

The  Passionist  editorial  board  requests  your  prayers  for 
Morgan  Hanlon,  archivist  for  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Province. 
Morgan  has  given  our  readers  four  fine  articles  on  the  career 
of  the  extraordinary  Passionist  Fidelis  (James)  Kent  Stone. 
Presently,  ill  health  prevents  Morgan  from  completing  his 
final  two  installments.  We  pray  for  his  return  to  good  health. 
We  await  the  last  chapters  about  Fidelis'  marvelous  service  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Passion. 

This  issue  also  acknowledges  the  creative  and  valuable 
ministry  of  John  Render.  John  recently  received  the  presti- 
gious "Patron  of  the  Arts  Award"  for  1998  from  the  Fra 
Angelico  Art  Foundation.  This  award  honors  John  as  founder 
and  director  of  the  Chicago-based  Passionist  Research  Center 
of  Spiritual  Art.  The  foundation  is  the  only  one  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  outstanding  religious  art  in 
the  Judaeo- Christian  tradition.  Its  ecumenical  and  multi- 
cultural orientation  matches  the  diversity  of  spiritual  art  and 
research  that  is  available  through  the  Passionist  Research 
Center.  This  issue  of  The  Passionist  rejoices  in  honoring  the 
service  which  John  has  offered  through  his  preaching  and  his 
use  of  sacred  art. 

John  J.  O'Brien,  C.P. 
Editor 
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Scripture  scholar  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern  (1915-1995) 
gained  international  respect  for  his  services  as  a  peritus 
at  Vatican  II  ( 1962-1965).  This  paper  will  examine  Ahem's 
ascendancy  to  the  International  Theological  Commission 
in  1969.  The  paper  is  divided  into  four  parts:  1)  surveying 
Ahern's  educational  background  and  training  through 
the  1940s;  2)  showing  his  ability  to  popularize  Scripture 
through  participation  in  the  workshop  culture  for  priests 
and  religious  of  the  1950s;  3)  portra3dng  his  personal 
character  at  Vatican  II;  4)  studying  Ahern's  gradual  de- 
Americanization  and  emergence  as  an  international  pro- 
moter of  conciliar  reform  until  1970.  His  Roman  years 
(1970-1983)  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

I  will  show  that  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern  achieved  such 
success  by  using  piety,  power  and  persuasion  effectively. 
The  human  and  scholarly  side,  commented  upon  most 
perceptively  by  Bishop  Wright,  became  a  sought  after 
commodity  in  the  post-World  War  II  United  States  Catho- 
lic Church  and  its  journey  to  Vatican  II  and  beyond.  The 
dynamics  surrounding  Barnabas  Ahern's  call  to  service 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  study  others  of  this  period  who 
emerged  from  their  local  Catholic  church  to  serve  the 
universal  Catholic  Church. 

Background  and  Studies  (1915-1947) 

Born  18  February  1915  on  Chicago's  South  Side,  James 
Ahern  was  the  son  of  working-class  Irish  parents.  Intel- 
ligent and  popular  as  a  student  at  St.  Patrick's  Grammar 
School  on  95th  and  S.  Commercial,  Ahern  was  formed  by 
the  Catholic  piety  and  culture  of  1920s  America,  and  was 
one  of  the  many  Catholic  school  children  from  Chicago  to 
attend  the  1926  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Soldier  Field. 
His  decision  to  enter  religious  life  was  influenced  by  a 
parish  mission  given  at  St.  Patrick's  by  Passionist  preacher 


Stanislaus  Geekie.  Several  days  after  the  event  Ahern 
was  able  to  recite  the  mission  talks  from  memory. 

After  graduating  from  eighth  grade  in  1928,  James 
Ahern  entered  the  Passionist  minor  seminary  at 
Normandy,  Missouri.  Known  as  "Beef/'  because  of  his 
stout  build,  he  was  well  liked  and  an  Excellent  student. 
Given  the  religious  name  Barnabas  early  on,  he  developed 
a  sense  of  piety,  thereby  acquiring  more  ascetical  fea- 
tures. Mortification  and  custody  of  the  eyes  became  part 
of  his  daily  life.  Classmate  Paul  I.  Bechtold  recalls  that 
when  traveling  on  the  bus  between  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
Barnabas  kept  his  eyes  reverently  downcast,  even  as  he 
traveled  through  his  own  south  side  Chicago  neighbor- 
hood, until  Bechtold  chided  him,  insisting  that  he  look  out 
the  window,  especially  in  Chicago! 

He  was  ordained  7  June  1941  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
In  September  he  commenced  scripture  studies  at  Catholic 
University  of  America  (CUA)  in  Washington,  D.C.  Re- 
tired bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  George  H.  Speltz,  remembers 
Ahern  as  an  "open  person"  and  "very  sure  of  himself."  As 
his  companion  at  meals  in  Caldwell  Hall,  Speltz  found 
Ahern  to  be  pleasant,  animated  and  "one  who  always  took 
full  part  in  the  table  conversation  and  was  able  to  hold  his 
own  when  discussions  centered  upon  philosophy,  theol- 
ogy and  Scripture."  At  CUA,  Ahern  and  fellow  Passionist 
Fr.  Joseph  Mary  O'Leary  would  go  on  Sundays  to  the 
Passionist  House  of  Studies  on  Chillum  and  Riggs  Road 
for  rest  and  dinner. 

Scripture  scholar  Myles  Bourke  remembers  that  in  the 
classroom  Ahern  was  respected  by  his  teachers  and  peers. 
His  thought  was  influenced  by  the  1943  encyclical  on  Holy 
Scripture  by  Pius  XII,  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu,  which 
encouraged  modern  biblical  criticism.  In  1943  Ahern 
joined  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association  (CBA).  He  gradu- 


ated  from  CUA  with  an  STL.  His  second  article  in  The 
Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly,  entitled  "Textual  Directives 
of  the  Encyclical  Divino  Afflante  Spiritu,''  expressed  a 
desire  to  understand  the  new  directives  to  Catholic  scrip- 
ture scholars. 

From  1943  till  1947  Barnabas  Ahern  was  lector  of 
Scripture  at  the  Passionist  seminary  on  Harlem  Avenue 
in  Chicago.  Neo-Thomistic  thought  grounded  American 
intellectual  life  and  seminary  culture.  At  the  Passionist 
seminary  in  1944,  Ahern  and  his  fellow  lectors  partici- 
pated in  a  symposium  on  the  Mystical  Body.  Daily  life  was 
governed  by  a  full  religious  observance.  Besides  his  duties 
teaching  Old  Testament,  in  March  1945  he  was  assigned 
as  director  of  students.  One  student  recalled  how  Ahern, 
as  an  engaging  teacher,  used  a  traditional  biblical  exege- 
sis as  a  pedagogical  backdrop  to  the  new  scriptural 
interpretations.  In  part,  this  was  due  to  the  suspect 
nature  of  Catholic  biblical  criticism  of  the  1940s.  As  a 
director  he  was  perceived  as  holy,  ascetical,  demanding, 
and  essentially  fair,  given  the  rigor  of  religious  life  then. 

Professional  development  continued.  In  August  1944 
he  addressed  the  CBA.  In  1945  he  was  elected  to  its 
nominating  committee.  His  publications  in  the  1940s 
linked  the  new  approach  to  Scripture  with  devotional 
piety.  But  higher  studies  beckoned.  Ahern  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  1947.  Coached  by  Fr.  Jacques-Marie  Voste,  O.P., 
on  October  28  he  passed  the  Baccalaureate  exam  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  with  a  perfect  score.  By 
mid-November  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  L'Ecole  Biblique 
with  Pierre  Benoit,  Roland  de  Vaux  and  others  as  his 
teachers.  Residing  at  Bethany,  the  Passionist  house  in 
Palestine,  Ahern,  sporting  a  beard,  commented  that  "life 
in  Palestine  is  very  perilous  for  all  foreigners  —  and 
especially  for  Americans  since  our  country  took  such  a 
determined  stand  in  supporting  Partition."  Given  the 


political  situation,  the  Passionist  General  Albert  Deane 
recalled  Ahern  to  Rome  in  mid- January  1948,  where  he 
concentrated  on  studjdng  for  his  oral  exam  at  the  Biblical 
Institute.  Receiving  his  Licentiate  in  June,  he  returned  to 
Chicago.  In  addition  to  completing  his  academic  program, 
Ahern  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  cDusins  in  England 
and  initiated  a  correspondence  and  friendship  which 
would  last  until  his  death  in  1995.  Consisting  of  more 
than  240  letters,  the  correspondence  is  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  on  his  travels  and  personality. 

Developing  an  Image  and  Promoting  Scripture 
(1948-1962) 

Barnabas  Ahern's  activities  serve  as  a  means  to  appre- 
ciate the  dynamics  of  intellectual  exchange  before  Vati- 
can II,  even  though  this  period  of  his  life  was  punctuated 
by  a  short  stay  in  a  Colorado  tuberculosis  sanitarium  from 
1951  to  1952  and  doctoral  studies  in  Rome  from  1956  to 
1959. 

Tirelessly  crisscrossing  Chicago  by  train  and  the  El, 
Ahern  gave  Sunday  afternoon  conferences  to  religious 
sisters,  spoke  to  priests  and  to  a  lesser  degree  led  devo- 
tional services  at  local  parishes  from  1948  to  1955.  Ahern 
was  also  at  home  with  his  scholarly  peers.  He  attended 
the  national  conventions  and  frequently  presented  pa- 
pers. This  networking  led  him  to  be  a  sought-after  lec- 
turer at  other  Catholic  professional  conferences,  such  as 
the  1954  Liturgical  Week  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

In  1959  Ahern  spoke  at  the  Catholic  Homiletic  Society. 
He  participated  in  the  1960  Scriptural  Institute  at 
Collegeville,  Minnesota.  In  1961  he  presented  a  paper  at 
the  Mariological  Convention  in  Pittsburgh  and  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  Louisville  he  offered  his 
insights  at  the  Convention  of  the  National  Guilds  of  St. 
Paul.  In  1962  he  stood  on  the  podium  before  the  Society  of 


Catholic  Teachers  of  Sacred  Doctrine.  From  1959  to  1962 
the  workshop  culture  of  his  native  Midwest  proved  to  be 
a  welcome  venue  for  Ahern.  Those  earlier  sojourns  around 
Chicago  made  him  a  welcome  speaker  at  Msgr.  Dan 
Cantwell's  Clergy  Education  Programs.  No  doubt,  this 
gave  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer,  with  whom  he  would  work 
closely  at  Vatican  II,  the  chance  to  appreciate  Ahern's 
talents.  Thus,  the  name  of  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern  became 
s5nionymous  with  the  new  excitement  of  modern  biblical 
criticism. 

Ahern  also  exerted  his  influence  within  the  Passionist 
seminary  system.  Beginning  in  the  early  1950s,  he  sur- 
faced as  a  powerful  and  respected  force  at  internal  Pas- 
sionist meetings.  The  seminary  diary  of  Passionist  scrip- 
ture scholar  Carroll  Stuhlmueller  attests  to  the  strength 
of  Ahern's  presence  in  this  internal  educational  system. 
As  a  teacher  he  did  not  spend  time  on  the  problems  of 
Scripture;  rather,  he  would  introduce  a  book  of  the  Bible 
and  then  teach  his  students  to  study  and  appreciate  it  as 
a  living  word.  Ahern  taught  at  the  Passionist  scripture 
workshop  in  Detroit  in  1954,  spoke  at  the  Passionist 
Bicentennial  Congress  in  Connecticut  in  1955,  the  Inter- 
national Passionist  Congress  of  Passionist  Spirituality  in 
late  March  1959,  the  Province  Lectors'  Meetings  in  1955 
and  1961,  and  the  1962  Passionist  Missionary  Congress. 
He  directed  Passionist  student  scriptural  symposiums 
and  biblical  institutes  promoted  by  the  Passionists  in 
Louisville  from  1959  to  1962. 

Why  was  he  so  popular?  Barnabas  Ahern  spoke  with  a 
quick,  clipped,  slightly  high-pitched  voice  and  exuded 
meekness  and  humility.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  intense. 
Listening  to  stories  about  his  presence  and  delivery,  it 
seems  as  if  once  Barnabas  began  to  speak,  the  Scriptures 
literally  came  alive.  As  he  spoke  of  God,  a  feeling  was 
present.  When  he  spoke  of  Church  Tradition,  it  was  a 
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living  Tradition.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  Ahern  had 
a  special  gift  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 

Benedictine  Alberic  Culhane  believes  Ahern's  familiar- 
ity with  ancient  languages,  customs  and  world  view  came 
alive  because  "he  would  often  tell  stories  about  things  to 
illustrate  what  it  was  that  he  was  speaking  about,  but  he 
was  able  to  present  the  fullest  sort  of  [Scripture] 
context... and  bring  out  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  au- 
thor, but  make  true  and  significant  applications  of  that  to 
a  present  day  situation. 

"The  audiences  were  simply  rapt  and  there  wasn't  a 
sound,"  Culhane  continued. 

You  didn't  hear  a  cough.  People  didn't  rustle  around.  They 
were  just  fixed  on  what  he  was  sa3dng.  And  he  would  use 
little  bits  of  humor  and  that  very  quick  smile  and  changes 
in  voice  from  speaking  quickly  to  speaking  slowly  and  the 
loudness  and  the  softness  of  the  tones  —  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  didn't  do  a  lot  of  movement.  He  used  his  hands  fre- 
quently; he  didn't  walk  around  or  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
always  carried  his  Bible  and  a  few  notes.  He  hardly  ever 
referred  to  them,  and  he  would  just  remember  them  and 
spout  them  off,  you  know,  chapter  and  verse.  He  had 
wonderfully  clear,  piercing  eyes.  When  he  looked  at  you, 
you  knew  you  were  being  looked  at.  They  were  almost  on 
fire,  it  seemed  to  me.  And  he  was  himself,  so  much  a  person 
of  the  Word,  it  seemed  to  be  so  easily  translated. 

Even  now,  as  I  listen  to  audio  tapes,  I  am  struck  by  his 
scholarship,  personal  faith  and  spiritual  energy.  Pos- 
sessed by  the  Spirit,  Ahern  wanted  everyone  he  met  to 
understand  that  knowledge  and  reverence  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  available  through  a  Bible  passage,  the 
liturgy,  the  sacraments,  personal  devotional  prayer,  or 
service  to  a  fellow  human  being. 

Perhaps  this  style  can  be  characterized  as  a  pedagogy 
of  applied  opposites.  A  tall,  ascetical,  weak-looking  man 


with  an  Ichabod  Crane  build  and  Albert  Einstein  hair, 
Ahern  spoke  with  a  strong  and  commanding  voice  from 
within.  A  brilliant  academician  and  scholar,  he  was  able 
to  make  the  most  technical  scripture  points  simple  and 
clear.  In  sum,  Ahern  could  take  traditional  themes  and 
apply  modern  biblical  criticism,  with  the  result  being  that 
Holy  Scriptures  were  the  living  word  of  God. 

Ahern  also  impacted  the  lives  of  both  average  and  great. 
For  instance,  in  1959  Ahern  went  to  St.  Xavier  High 
School  in  Louisville  to  speak  to  a  freshman  class,  inflicted 
with  the  Great  Books  Program,  about  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Young  Clyde  Crews  recollects  that  class  "caused  me  to  ask 
questions  of  faith  I  never  suspected  before... 

What  a  surprise  I  had  that  evening.  Around  eight  the  phone 
rang  at  my  home  and  it  was  Fr.  Barnabas  calling.  ...He 
[had]  spotted  me  looking  confused  or  bewildered  ...  and 
wanted  to  call  to  make  sure  I  was  not  upset  by  what  we  had 
discussed  at  school.  Even  at  that  time,  but  now  more  than 
ever,  I  recognize  that  as  a  very  pastoral,  compassionate 
concern  from  Fr.  Barnabas.  His  concern  for  me  was  its  own 
kind  of  revelation,  its  own  kind  of  Summa. 

And  the  great?  Michael  Mott  has  shown  that  Ahern's 
opinion  was  a  factor  in  the  controversy  over  Thomas 
Merton's  remaining  a  Trappist  at  Gethsemane.  Ahern 
and  Merton  corresponded  due  to  Merton's  participation 
as  a  literary  editor  for  the  Confraternity  translation 
project  of  the  New  Testament. 

His  work  on  the  Confraternity  New  Testament  transla- 
tion project  from  1948  until  1955  exemplifies  his  compe- 
tent scholarship,  collaborative  work  style,  and  strong 
spiritual  presence.  Close  examination  serves  as  a  frame- 
work to  appreciate  his  later  dynamics  at  Vatican  H. 

By  1954  Ahern,  John  McConnell,  M.M.,  and  Myles 
Bourke  were  collaborating  on  the  translation  of  the  New 


Testament.  Setting  a  common  standard  of  translation 
principles  was  their  first  task.  Ahern  was  direct,  yet 
sensitive,  in  his  opinions.  Other  scripture  scholars  and 
Thomas  Merton  provided  editorial  help.  So  that  Ahern, 
McConnell,  Bourke,  as  well  as  Fr.  Eric  May  of  New  York, 
could  work  together,  Ahern  planned  to  live  in  Union  City, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  summer  of  1955. 

However,  in  1955  McConnell  resigned  due  to  ill  health 
and  Ahern  became  chief  editor.  Vague  translation  guide- 
lines led  Father  May  to  resign  in  the  fall,  so  Jesuit  Francis 
J.  McCool  was  approached  to  become  the  new  partner  in 
this  biblical  dance. 

Ahern  and  Bourke  worked  together  that  summer  while 
waiting  for  McCool's  assent.  Bourke  fondly  remembered 
Ahern  as  an  efficient,  diligent  and  detailed  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  gracious  host  in  Union  City;  this  without  losing 
his  consistent  and  genuine  piety. 

Passionists  living  with  Ahern  at  Union  City  found  him 
a  delight  in  common  recreation  and  as  a  walking  compan- 
ion through  the  Union  City  neighborhood.  In  an  era  when 
strict  boundaries  existed  between  seminarians  and  se- 
nior professed,  Ahern,  even  while  engrossed  in  study  in 
his  sparsely  furnished  third  floor  room,  was  found  to  be  so 
approachable  that  he,  with  the  approval  of  the  director 
and  rector,  became  confessor  to  a  number  of  students. 
Interestingly,  a  number  in  his  charge  left  the  Passionists 
community  just  before  final  vows.  While  such  an  exodus 
was  uncommon  in  the  mid-1950s,  Passionists  of  that  era 
respected  Ahern  for  his  prudent  judgment.  Ahern  ap- 
pears to  have  attained  a  balance  as  scholar,  translator, 
and  participant  in  the  spiritual  and  social  rh5rthms  of 
Passionist  seminary  life.  In  the  fall  he  returned  to  Chi-  | 
cago. 

Suddenly  this  balance  was  interrupted.  "This  will  be  a 
shock  —  but  no  more  than  to  me.  My  superior  general,"    i 
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Ahern  wrote  Louis  Hartman  on  December  23, 1955,  "has 
called  me  back  to  Rome"  for  a  doctorate  at  the  Biblical 
Institute.  Ahern  informed  Hartman  that  the  general 
"held  fast  to  his  decision,  though  my  American  superiors 
have  made  representation."  In  an  uncharacteristically 
bitter  tone,  Ahern  wrote,  "This  is  his  determined  will  — 
so  for  me  it  is  God's  will."  On  January  20, 1956,  Ahern  set 
sail  to  Rome. 

Ahern's  December  1958  doctoral  dissertation  defense 
at  the  Biblical  Institute  is  legendary.  "There  were  some 
harrowing  moments,"  he  wrote  his  cousins,  "as  when,  in 
the  course  of  my  introductory  Latin  discourse  (which  I 
was  reading),  all  the  lights  went  out,  and  we  were  plunged 
into  total  night.  Fortunately,  I  had  quasi  memorized  my 
discourse,  and  so  I  was  able  to  continue  —  a  voice  in  the 
night.  But  was  I  relieved  when  someone  appeared  out  of 
the  blackness  bearing  a  lighted  candle!"  Ahern's  poise  and 
power  of  persuasion  even  in  the  dark,  to  his  committee  at 
the  Institute,  proved  to  be  a  memorable  event  to  those 
present  and  only  served  to  increase  his  public  reputation 
and  aura. 

Doctorate  completed  summa  cum  laude,  and  with  a 
newly  acquired  appreciation  of  Rome  and  Europe,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  teach  New  Testament 
and  lecture.  He  served  as  scripture  editor  for  Worship 
magazine  from  1960  to  1962.  As  original  editor  of  Bible 
Today  in  1962,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  turbulent 
quest  to  obtain  a  publisher  and  imprimatur.  His  next  call 
to  service  was  to  be  a  peritus  at  Vatican  II. 

Vatican  II  (1962-1965) 

"Papa  Giovanni,"  wrote  Ahern  from  Rome  in  1959,  "is 
serving  up  surprise  after  surprise  every  hour  on  the  hour! 
He  certainly  is  giving  the  papacy  a  'new  look.'  He  is 
winning  everyone  by  his  view[s],  great  goodness  and 
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affability,  by  his  humility  and  simplicity."  Ahern  had  the 
opportunity  to  confirm  his  opinion  when  he  was  called  to 
be  SLperitus  at  the  Council.  "I  was,"  he  wrote  his  cousins, 
"in  a  Louisville  hospital  (with  pneumonia)  when  I  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State  that  I 
had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  consultants  for  the 
Council.  I  came  over  immediately  and  began  to  work." 

Numerous  scholars  have  set  the  larger  context  of  Vati- 
can II.  However,  appreciation  of  the  dynamics  surround- 
ing Ahern's  service  as  aperitus  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  studies.  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  wide-open  field  of 
research  and  necessitates  re-reading  the  standard  litera- 
ture on  the  Council  to  seek  out  references  to  those  partici- 
pants who  assisted  the  bishops.  As  archival  material 
becomes  available,  it  may  be  culled  so  as  to  understand 
the  link  between  social  dynamics  of  periti  and  decision- 
making on  the  Council  floor.  In  addition,  this  makes 
fascinating  reading  for  a  post- Vatican  II  generation.  It 
was  during  and  after  Vatican  II  that  Ahern  used  his  piety, 
power  and  persuasion  in  an  effective  manner. 

The  Council  opened  October  11, 1962.  "Never  in  all  my 
life  did  I  work  so  hard,"  he  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session.  He  spoke  in  afternoon  sessions  to  American, 
English,  Canadian,  Nigerian,  Indonesian  and  African 
bishops.  Being  consultor  to  the  Conciliar  Theological 
Commission  required  a  daily  meeting  from  5  to  7:30  p.m., 
and  often  small  subcommittee  meetings  of  two  cardinals, 
four  bishops  and  three  consultants.  Of  course  all  this  had 
to  go  back  to  a  general  session.  With  meetings  lasting  till 
midnight,  Ahern  normally  returned  home  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Frequently,  Council  evening  sessions  were  at  Rpensione 
where,  after  supper,  the  bishops  and  theologians  engaged 
in  conversation.  "Whenever  I  would  arrive,"  reflected 
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Jesuit  Walter  J.  Abbott,  "and  find  out  that  Barnabas  was 
also  there,  I  knew  we  were  in  for  a  great  evening."  Abbot 
noted  that  "it  would  happen  that  a  cardinal  or  a  bishop 
would  have  a  rather  simple  idea  of  a  Scripture  passage  — 
perhaps  we  might  say  a  fundamentalist  idea  of  it  —  and 
he  would  need  guidance  to  see  that  there  were  a  few 
deeper  meanings  here,  and  it  was  on  an  occasion  like  that, 
that  Barnabas  came  through  beautifully."  His  doctorate 
from  the  Biblical  Institute  and  close  association  with 
Cardinal  Meyer  and  Frank  McCool  established  Ahern  as 
ally  of  "Bible  bishops  of  the  Council." 

Abbott  believes  Ahern  possessed  a  persuasive  ability  to 
correct.  ^'You  could  tell  that  he  was  always  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  the  person  whom  he  really  and  actually  had 
to  correct.  I  mean,  in  the  course  of  what  he  was  saying,  he 
was  actually  correcting  the  speaker,  but  he  would  do  it  in 
a  wonderful  way  so  that  that  person  was  not  offended. 
. .  .They  had  to  know  that  Barnabas  was  correcting  them, 
but  he  was  doing  it  in  a  way  that  was  gracious,  and  they 
would  appreciate  that  because  they,  themselves,  were 
gracious  people." 

Such  abilities  were  most  evident  when  on  November  19, 
1962,  Ahern  was  addressing  the  American  bishops  on 
biblical  criticism  in  the  Document  on  Divine  Revelation. 
"As  he  was  talking  about  the  Infancy  Narratives,"  Bishop 
Charles  A.  Buswell  remembers, 

Archbishop  Vagnozzi...came  into  the  hall  and  sat  next  to 
Bishop  Victor  Reed... and  me.  He  appeared  to  be  uncomfort- 
able and  apparently  thought  Barnabas  was  denjring  the 
historicity  of  the  Bible.  He  rose  to  say,  "Father  Ahern,  I 
prefer  to  think  that  when  the  Bible  quotes  Jesus,  it  quotes 
his  exact  words." 

Barnabas  was  most  gracious,  sa5dng  that  he  appreciated 
the  archbishop's  question  since  probably  the  same  question 
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was  in  the  mind  of  others.  He  then  explained  that  if  there 
were  any  place  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  exact  words 
of  Jesus  would  be  quoted,  it  would  be  in  the  words  of 
Institution  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  night  before  he  died;  yet 
in  each  account  the  words  of  Jesus  are  different.  He  then 
made  the  point  that  the  Infancy  Narratives  are  important 
revelation,  but  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

All  of  us  appreciated  Barnabas  very  much. 

Cincinnati  scripture  scholar  Eugene  Maly  captured  the 
moment  with  greater  emotion  in  his  diary: 

Excellent  job  —  pulled  no  punches,  tho[ugh]  he  oozed 
unction  and  charity.  Some  poor  questions  asked  after- 
wards, which  were  a  pretty  fair  indication  of  the  intellec- 
tual ability  of  the  American  hierarchy.  . .  .Anyway,  Ah  [em 
was]  asked  if  the  Infancy  Narratives  are  midrash,  then  was 
it  lying?  Vagnozzi  gave  a  sour  note  to  the  whole  by  asking 
Ahern  [a]  rather  senseless  question  at  [the]  end  of  the 
whole  thing.  Rambled  quite  a  bit  before  coming  to  the  point, 
hard  to  follow  him.  He  thinks  the  works  and  deeds  of  our 
Lord  were  handed  on  down  just  as  [they]  were  done  and 
said.  Barnabas  handled  him  w[ith]  great  unction.  'Tou 
have  put  it  beautifully.  Your  Excellency,  I  would  just  add 
this... 

IMaly  leaves  us  v^ith  the  impression  that  Vagnozzi  was 
put  gracefully,  but  forcefully,  in  his  place. 

Ahern,  though,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  incident.  Pen- 
sive and  reflective,  he  wandered  out  into  an  evening  rain, 
enduring  more  than  a  half  hour  walk  to  his  residence  at 
Saints  John  and  Paul.  Were  his  contributions  of  service? 
Had  he  failed?  That  evening  Passionist  Tim  Fitzgerald 
spent  considerable  time  listening  to  Ahern's  lamenta- 
tions. While  perhaps  a  historic  high  for  the  Council 
"demythologizers,"  to  use  Bishop  Wright's  phrase,  it  was 
a  definite  low  moment  for  Barnabas  Ahern. 
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Maly  knew  his  friend  faced  a  challenge  at  the  Council. 
When  hearing  Ahern  was  appointed  consultor  to  the  "far 
right"  Theological  Commission,  Maly  wrote,  "He'll  have 
tough  sledding."  Ahern's  piety  also  had  limits.  He  could 
get  angry.  Maly  says, 

Barnabas  had  dinner  [the]  other  evening  with  Fenton  and 
two  United  States  bishops  who  kept  asking  Fenton  ques- 
tions. Fenton,  in  answering,  kept  attacking  biblical  schol- 
ars, misrepresenting  them.  Barnabas  finally  could  take  no 
more  and  blew  up,  telling  Fenton  he  was  grossly  misrepre- 
senting S [acred]  S[cripture]  men.  The  bishop's  [sic]  were 
seemingly  quite  disturbed  by  Fenton's  remarks. 

Still,  greater  information  is  needed  on  Ahern's  ideol- 
ogy, personality,  and  service  at  Vatican  II. 

De-Americanization  (1956-1970) 

Rather  than  becoming  Romanized,  I  would  suggest 
Barnabas  Ahern  was  more  correctly  de-Americanized. 
Prolonged  study  at  the  Biblical  Institute  (1956-1959)  and 
service  as  Councilperitus  (1962-1965)  necessitated  Ahern's 
absence  from  the  States  dufmg  a  period  of  profound  social 
and  religious  change.  However,  it  is  Ahern  as  an  interna- 
tional promoter  of  Vatican  II  reform  which  serves  as  the 
key  point  to  his  de-Americanization. 

In  1962  Ahern  spoke  in  at  least  17  locations  throughout 
the  United  States.  Exhausted,  he  was  in  a  Louisville 
hospital  when  called  to  the  Council.  After  the  first  session 
of  the  Council,  he  went  to  England.  After  returning  to 
Rome,  in  January  1963  he  lectured  in  Africa.  In  spring  he 
went  to  Scotland,  followed  by  a  month  in  Paris,  then 
Vienna.  After  the  second  session,  in  December  1963,  he 
was  hospitalized  in  Rome  with  pneumonia.  Ordered  back 
to  the  United  States  by  his  superior  general  to  recover,  he 
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got  a  second  wind.  In  April  he  lectured  in  Scotland.  In  May 
he  was  a  delegate  at  the  Passionist  General  Chapter  in 
Rome.  In  July  he  lectured  in  England,  but  was  hospital- 
ized in  Florence  and  just  made  it  back  to  Rome  in  Septem- 
ber for  Council  work.  In  November  Cardinal  Bea  sent  him 
to  Switzerland  for  a  biblical  meeting.  In  January  1965,  he 
flew  to  Africa  where  he  lectured  in  Zambia,  Bechuanaland, 
Tanzania,  and  Kenya.  After  a  few  days  rest  in  Rome,  he 
proceeded  to  Japan,  returning  to  Rome  for  the  fourth 
Council  session. 

The  Council  concluded  in  December  1965.  In  January 
1966,  he  was  two  weeks  in  Ireland,  followed  by  two  weeks 
in  Africa  in  February.  In  March  he  was  in  the  United 
States.  April  saw  him  in  Scotland.  In  May  he  served  as 
consultor  for  the  Atlanta  diocesan  synod.  Ahern  then 
lectured  at  St.  Meinrad's,  Indiana,  till  March  1967,  when 
he  was  off  to  several  South  American  countries.  June 
found  him  in  Ireland  and  England,  then  Rome,  followed 
by  Australia.  In  October  he  was  back  in  the  United  States. 

January  1968  began  with  a  Passionist  consultation  in 
Florida.  New  York,  London,  Rome,  and  South  Africa  were 
next  on  his  itinerary.  In  October  he  attended  the  Passion- 
ist General  Chapter  in  Rome  and  conducted  work  for  two 
Vatican  congregations.  Spring  1969  found  him  on  the 
faculty  of  the  newly  established  Catholic  Theological 
Union  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  fall  he  was  on  the  United 
States  East  Coast.  October  he  was  in  Rome  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  back  again  in  Africa.  His  frenetic  activity  on  a 
world  wide  stage  from  1962  to  1970  led  Walter  Abbott  to 
comment  that  Ahern  resembled  "a  modern  day  St.  Paul," 
promoting  the  Scriptures  world  wide.  I  suggest  the  pace 
and  experience  forced  Ahern's  American  identity  to  wane. 

Barnabas  Ahern  was  an  apostolic  wanderer  throughout 
the  1960s.  The  intense  schedule,  punctuated  by  hospital- 
ization for  exhaustion,  was  accompanied  by  a  reflective 
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questioning  of  the  post-Vatican  II,  United  States  and 
Catholic  world. 

The  "Holy  Rule,"  he  wrote  in  1964,  "presumes  that  all 
our  travel  is  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Congregation. 
No  one,  of  course,  has  ever  traveled  as  much  as  I  have.  I 
am  sure  that  our  Holy  Founder  would  not  know  what  to 
make  of  me!"  In  Australia  in  1967,  his  power  of  persuasion 
had  stretched  him  to  the  limit.  "Once  I  arrive  in  a  city,  I 
hardly  budge  except  in  the  line  of  work.  I  have  been  so 
many  places  and  have  seen  so  much  in  the  past  eight  years 
that  I  have  lost  my  zest  to  go  places  and  see  things.  Here, 
of  course,  with  my  illness  and  heavy  schedule,  sight- 
seeing was  out  of  the  question." 

Earlier  in  1967,  he  admitted  to  being  more  of  an  Anglo- 
phile and  less  American:  "Somehow  or  other  America  has 
lost  the  'human'  touch  which  warms  the  heart  in  England 
and  Ireland.  I  suppose  the  American  emphasis  on  conve- 
nience, gadgets,  mechanical  devices  has  tended  to  make 
our  way  of  life  more  impersonal."  But  Ahern  was  observ- 
ing more.  The  ethnic  identity  so  strong  during  his  boyhood 
and  well  into  the  1950s  had  been  shattered.  Anticipating 
the  recent  analysis  of  John  T.  McGreevy's  Parish  Bound- 
aries, Ahern  compared  United  States  with  European 
1900s  culture  and  concluded  that  ethnic  groups  had  been 
"fused  into  an  American  character."  In  1968  he  was 
consoling  his  long-time  friend  Hannah  Nash  on  the  change 
of  St.  Ailbe's  Parish,  South  Chicago,  from  white  to  black. 

Ahern  also  knew  that  continued  service  to  the  Vatican 
Secretariat  of  Unity  presented  a  quandary.  It  "would  spell 
the  end  of  my  own  scholarly  work  in  Scripture."  With  the 
support  of  his  superior  general  he  hoped  that  he  might 
"soon  be  released  from  the  role  [he  had]  been  playing." 

By  1968,  Ahern  felt  less  at  home  as  an  American 
religious.  "I  was  rather  happy  (shall  I  say  relieved)  to 
leave  the  United  States.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  unrest  in 
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our  country — not  only  on  the  political  and  social  level,  but 
also  in  religious  matters.  Certainly  the  Council  brought 
new  life  to  the  American  Church.  Things  are  really  boom- 
ing, but  there  is  so  much  criticism,  confusion  and  unrest 
that  I  found  life  there  quite  disturbing.  As  you  probably 
know,  a  large  number  of  priests  and  sisters  have  aban- 
doned their  previous  way  of  life.  This,"  Ahern  concluded, 
"seems  to  me  to  be  symptomatic  of  attrition  in  the  spirit 
of  faith."  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  different  mindset  from  the 
reflective  and  soberly  optimistic  keynote  address  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1966,  before  the  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  gathered  at  McCormick  Place,  which  helped  to 
create  the  important  Association  of  Chicago  Priests.  By 
December  1968,  living,  teaching  and  the  new  intensity  of 
seminary  life  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago  led 
Ahern  to  wonder  "[h]ow  these  young  men  [would]  keep 
their  self-identity  as  Passionists,"  given  all  they  were 
exposed  to. 

I  began  this  paper  with  Bishop  Wright's  assessment  of 
Ahern  as  member  of  International  Theological  Commis- 
sion. Prior  to  my  conclusion,  perhaps  a  brief  summary  on 
Ahern's  own  thoughts  on  being  a  member  of  this  commis- 
sion is  in  order.  Calling  the  1969  opening  meeting  of  the 
commission  "impressive,"  Ahern  wrote  to  Bishop  Speltz 
that  open  discussion  was  in  the  context  of  an  "obligation 
of  secrecy  among  participants  because,  "No  one  wants 
another  Humanae  Vitae  debacle  created  by  premature 
leakage  of  views  which  the  Magisterium  had  to  reject. . ." 
In  sum  Ahern  wondered  if  scholastic  tradition  was  being 
challenged  by  "new  theological  patterns"  based  on  mod- 
ern sciences.  Certainly  more  thoughtful  than  fearful, 
Ahern  embraced  the  challenge  before  him.  Theology  was 
going  to  be  "eclectic"  and  "correctness  and  relevance  are 
imperative."  After  discussing  the  application  of  such 
matters  in  depth,  Ahern  revealed, 
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Practically  I  always  use  two  norms  in  judging  whatever  I 
read  or  hear: 

1.  Is  this  matter  faithful  to  the  revelation  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, conserved  and  interpreted  by  tradition,  and  taught 
infallibly  by  the  Church? 

2.  Is  this  matter  presented  in  a  way  which  will  be  relevant 
and  meaningful  to  our  people  today? 

Conclusion 

Piety,  power  and  persuasion  served  Barnabas  Ahern 
well.  Piety  of  family  and  of  religious  life  was  integrated 
well  with  his  skills  as  a  seminary  professor.  This,  along 
with  his  publicly  acknowledged  holy  character,  emerged 
at  Vatican  II  as  a  subtle  tool  in  the  service  of  modern 
biblical  interpretation.  His  power  was  based  upon  his 
professional  scholarship,  successful  networking  within 
the  workshop  culture  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  and  post- 
Conciliar  reform.  This  gave  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
serve  the  major  personalities  of  mid-20th  century  Catho- 
lic Church  renewal.  His  precise  personal  public  persua- 
sion or  personal  charm  could  engage  a  person  one  to  one, 
or  respectfully  humble  and  instruct  an  apostolic  delegate. 

Even  though  the  de-Americanization  caused  by  his 
hectic  travel  schedule  and  fragile  health  led  him  to  ques- 
tion his  American  identity,  it  must  be  stressed  that 
Ahern's  correspondence  shows  an  incredible  zeal  and  joy 
as  he  made  the  world  his  classroom.  After  1970,  even  as 
he  lived  in  Rome  teaching  and  working  on  the  numerous 
Vatican  commissions  and  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic 
Dialogue,  his  love  for  England  seemed  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

Among  many  questions  that  may  emerge  from  this 
paper,  I  offer  two.  First,  who  is  the  audience  that  wishes 
to  hear  about  individuals  such  as  Barnabas  Ahern.  In 
short,  I  see  the  audiences  as  1)  the  participants:  those  who 
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have  lived  through  the  events  and  read  to  understand  by 
means  of  their  own  experience.  They  read  to  see  what  is 
missing,  yet,  seek  a  viable  conceptual  model  of  interpre- 
tation; 2)  the  post- Vatican  II  generation:  those  who  have 
read  a  historical  narrative  yet  do  not  have  the  emotional 
identification  with  the  greater  part  of  20th  century  Catho- 
lic life.  The  writer  must  provide  a  good  story,  educate 
about  culture  and  provoke  questions;  3)  the  audience  of 
reverence:  those  who  have  a  strong  respect  for  tradition  as 
their  pillar.  Historical  facts  and  a  narrative  promoting 
Catholicity  without  institutional  criticism  is  a  paramount 
concern  for  them.  Limited  ideology  is  the  foundation  of 
their  faith  vision;  4)  the  observers:  those  who  study 
worldwide  20th  century  Catholicism  as  strict  scholars, 
social  or  cultural  historians,  questing  new  Catholic  archi- 
val material.  Personal  belief  is  not  necessary.  I  would 
suggest  that  Barnabas  Mary  Ahern  speaks  to  all  four  of 
these  groups. 

Given  Ahern's  international  travels,  one  wonders  if  the 
post-Conciliar  lecturer  might  ever  be  considered  in  a 
separate  category  as  a  missionary  who  had  to  engage  in 
cross-cultural  activity.  Ahern  and  others  of  his  era  were 
forced  into  this  new  genre  with  little  preparation.  Yet, 
their  power  and  influence  was  most  important  in  formu- 
lating the  era  after  the  Council. 


Due  to  the  length  of  Robert  Carbonneau's  article  it  was 
suggested  that  the  extensive  footnotes  be  omitted.  Hence, 
anyone  who  desires  any  of  the  citations  may  contact  Robert 
Carbonneau  directly  at  Catholic  Theological  Union,  5401  South 
Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60615.  However  it  is  of  worth 
to  note  that  a  selected  listing  of  sources  that  were  used  in  the 
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published  article  follows:  The  Bishop  Wright  Papers,  Pitts- 
burgh Archives;  Stuhlmueller  and  MacDonald,  A  Voice  Crying 
Out  in  the  Desert:  Preparing  for  Vatican  II  with  Barnabas  M. 
Ahem  (Liturgical  Press,  1996);  Gerald  P.  Fogarty,  American 
Catholic  Biblical  Scholarship  (Harper  &  Row,  1989);  Steven  M. 
Avella,  This  Confident  Church:  Catholic  Leadership  and  Life  in 
Chicago,  1940-1965;  Vincent  Yzermans,  American  Participa- 
tion in  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (Sheed  and  Ward,  1967); 
Paul  Bechtold,  C.P.,  Catholic  Theological  Union  at  Chicago: 
The  Founding  Years  (CTU,  1993);  Charles  Dahm,  Power  and 
Authority  in  the  Catholic  Church:  Cardinal  Cody  in  Chicago  (U 
of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1981);  Carroll  Stuhlmueller  Papers, 
Catholic  Theological  Union;  Monsignor  Cantwell  Papers,  Chi- 
cago Historical  Association;  Barnabas  Ahern  papers  in  the 
Passionist  Archives  of  Holy  Cross  Province,  Chicago;  Archives 
of  The  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  Washington,  D.C.  Access  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  letters  provided  by  Ahern's  cousins  in 
England  to  the  author.  Letters  cover  Ahern's  activities  fi'om 
1948-1995;  Author  interviews  with  Paul  Bechtold,  C.P.;  Sister 
Mary  Remegius  Fennell,  R.S.M.;  Bishop  George  Speltz;  Myles 
Bourke;  Leon  Grantz,  C.P.;  Jordan  Grimes,  C.P.;  Godfrey 
Diekmann,  O.S.B.  and  his  personal  papers  at  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity, CoUegeville,  Minnesota;  Alberic  Culhane,  O.S.B. ;  Bennet 
Kelly,  C.P.;  Nicholas  Zitz,  C.P.;  John  PatrickMoore,  C.P.;  Albert 
Pellicane,C.P.;TimothyFitzgerald,C.P.;  John  Fidelis  McMillan, 
C.P.;  Walter  M.  Abbott,  S.J.;  Monsignor  John  Egan;  letter  from 
Fr.  Clyde  Crews;  letter  from  Bishop  Charles  A.  Buswell;  Hannah 
Nash  papers;  Eugene  Maly  diary  of  Vatican  11. 
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Paul  Zilonka,  C,R 


THE  STUDY 
AND  PREACHING 
OF  THE  PASSION 


The  study  and  the  preaching  of  the  Passion  is  rooted  in 
a  search  for  Hght.  "Awake,  O  sleeper,  and  rise  from  the 
dead  and  Christ  will  give  you  light"  (Ephesians  5: 14).  This 
search  for  light  leads  to  a  creative  response  to  the  problem 
of  the  cross.  This  reflection  will  look  at  the  preachers  of 
the  Passion  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  New  Testament  writings  reveal  the  controversies 
surrounding  the  origins  of  first-century  churches.  Among 
these  controversies  are  the  continuing  validity  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  the  authorization  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  relevance  of  those  ancient, 
God-inspired  traditions  for  converts  who  knew  neither 
Tor  ah  nor  Temple.  Preachers  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munities, such  as  those  of  the  first  and  second  generations 
after  Jesus,  creatively  responded  to  the  brutal  paschal 
fact  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross.  The  cross  presented  an 
extraordinary  challenge  to  these  preachers  who  evange- 
lized both  Jew  and  Gentile.  This  is  spelled  out  in  the  three 
stages  of  Gospel  development  which  are  described  in  Dei 
Verbum,  19. 
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Almost  every  one  of  the  New  Testament  writings  refers 
to  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  his  death  by  means 
of  the  cross.  Indeed,  many  texts  elaborate  theologically  on 
the  effects  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  lives  of  Christians.  Wlien 
hearers  realize  the  focus  on  the  suffering  and  cross  of 
Jesus,  it  is  amazing  that  someone  was  not  inspired  to 
found  the  Passionists  long  ago.  Indeed,  Paul  the  Apostle 
would  have  been  just  the  one  to  be  "original  founder"  of  the 
Passionist  Community.  His  correspondence  with  the 
churches  reveal  his  conviction  about  the  significance  of 
the  cross  as  a  precious  gift  for  the  whole  Christian  move- 
ment and  people  in  every  age. 

The  New  Testament  texts  offer  a  song  about  Christ  who 
voluntarily  relinquishes  what  was  already  his  own  so  that 
others  might  receive  something  only  he  could  give.  The 
kenosis  hymn  of  Philippians  2:6-11  celebrates  the  self- 
emptying  love  and  exaltation  of  Christ  who  humbled 
himself,  who  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death  on 
a  cross.  Because  of  this,  God  highly  exalted  him.  Scholars 
generally  agree  that  Paul  inserted  the  phrase  "even  death 
on  a  cross"  into  a  traditional  hymn  which  he  has  incorpo- 
rated into  the  letter. 

The  Ancient  Question  That  is  Still  Our  Own 

On  the  road  to  Emmaus,  the  risen  Christ  asks,  "Was  it 
not  necessary  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  these  things 
and  enter  into  his  glory?"  (Luke  24:26).  The  role  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  story  of  our  redemption  and  in  our  personal  life 
makes  the  New  Testament  answer  to  that  question  still 
relevant  today. 

"The  Gospel  accounts  of  the  Passion  embrace  both 
dimensions,  rooting  their  narratives  in  the  historical 
traditions  about  Jesus'  last  days  but  inviting  the  reader  to 
find  in  the  Passion  of  Jesus  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
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human  existence  and  Christian  commitment"  (Senior/ 
Hoagland,  Passion,  7). 

The  Passion  of  Jesus:  From  Suffering  to  Glory 

A  20th-century  pohce  investigation  approach  to  Cal- 
vary would  have  produced  a  very  different  account  from 
what  we  now  read  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Using  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  early  Christian  preach- 
ers tried  to  understand  and  explain  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  indeed  the  Jewish  Messiah,  even  though  he  had  been 
rejected  by  the  leaders  of  his  own  people  and  cruelly 
executed  by  Roman  authority. 

Psalm  22  served  as  a  "skeleton"  for  the  story  of  the 
Passion  of  Jesus. 


Old  Testament 

Mark 

Matthew 

V     Luke 

John 

Ps  22:2 

"My  God..." 

15:34 

27:46 

Ps.  22:7 

"All  who  see  me" 

23:35 

Ps  22:7 

"They  wag  their  heads' 

'  15:29 

27:39 

Ps  22:8 

Trust  in  God 

27:43 

Ps  22:15 

Thirst 

19:28 

Ps  22:18 

Division  of  garments  15:24 

27:35 

23:34 

19:24 

Ps  31:5 

"Into  thy  hand" 

23:46 

Ps  38:11 

Friends  aloof 

15:40 

27:55 

23:49 

Ps  69:21 

Poison 

27:34 

Ps  69:21 

Vinegar 

15:36 

27:48 

23:36 

19:28ff 

Is  53:12 

Two  robbers 

15:27 

27:38 

23:33 

19:18 

Dan  12:2 

The  dead  awaken 

27:52 

Hos  10:8 

"Fall  upon  us" 

23:30 

Amos  8:9 

Darkness 

15:33 

27:45 

23:44 

As  Passionists  who  study  and  preach  the  Passion,  we 
ask  questions  to  5rield  light: 

1.  People  who  are  accustomed  to  view  the  Gospels  as 
"plain  history,"  with  some  theology  added,  often  approach 
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the  story  of  the  Passion  and  death  of  Jesus  as  if  it  were  the 
equivalent  of  a  poHce  report  filled  out  by  the  Roman 
centurion  with  the  help  of  a  Jerusalem  journalist.  But  if 
the  Gospels  are  truly  theological  documents  with  some 
history  in  them,  our  attention  turns  more  to  what  they 
teach  rather  than  what  really  happened  on  a  certain  day 
or  night. 

If  this  is  a  new  idea  to  you,  do  you  find  it  to  be  helpful 
or  troublesome?  What  questions  arise  in  you  when  you 
realize  that  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  Passion  were 
interested  more  in  the  proclamation  of  Christian  theology 
than  in  keeping  a  stopwatch  and  spotlight  on  the  last  24 
hours  of  Jesus'  life? 

2.  The  narratives  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  clearly  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  Christian  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Is  your  own  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  S3mc  with  the  importance  which  the  early  Church 
attributed  to  that  body  of  literature? 

3.  The  Gospels  generally  focus  on  the  story  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  but  scholars  also  recognize  that  they  were 
composed  with  much  interest  in  interpreting  what  Chris- 
tian discipleship  of  a  crucified  Lord  entails.  How  does  the 
gospel  language  relate  the  cross  of  Jesus  to  our  own 
contemporary  call  to  discipleship? 
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John  Powers,  C,P, 

ONCE  UPON  A  STORY 


In  a  colorful  kingdom  as  far  away  as  our  imaginations  can  carry 
US;  there  lived  a  tall  king,  a  tyrant,  terrified  of  only  one  thing: 
the  secret  that  the  short  fellow,  Story,  knew  about  him. 

The  king  knew  how  powerful  Story  had  grown,  how  just  one  such 
as  Story  had  the  potential  to  transform  an  entire  nation  with 
his  truth.  This  truly  scared  the  tyrant. 

Desiring  to  protect  his  crown,  his  power,  his  secret,  the  tyrant 
decided  to  have  Story  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  king  had 
tried  for  years  to  control  Story  with  threats  of  closeting  him 
away,  but  Story  could  not  be  dominated  by  fear.  So,  worried  as 
he  was,  the  tyrant  was  willing  to  risk  open  rebellion  by  the 
people  to  silence  this  Story  character. 

To  most  people.  Story  had  the  face  of  a  child  and  was  often 
mistaken  for  an  innocent.  But  to  the  king.  Story  had  the 
wisdom  and  stamina  of  a  seasoned  troublemaker.  As  far  as  the 
king  was  concerned.  Story  was  a  dangerous  thorn  in  his  side, 
and  definitely  had  to  go. 
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The  tyrant  simply  refused  to  believe  that  trouble  was  just 
opportunity  dressed  in  ragged  clothes,  so  Story  had  to  be 
trapped  and  enslaved.  After  all,  reasoned  the  king,  was  it  not 
better  for  one  like  Story  to  be  locked  away,  repudiated,  even 
killed,  than  for  all  such  as  Story  to  rise  up  and  bring  disaster? 

Still,  it  was  true  that  Story  knew  the  tyrant's  innermost 
secret,  and  the  telling  of  it  could  destroy  the  king's  authority 
and  power.  But  that  was  the  nature  of  Story,  after  all  is  said 
and  done:  to  store  secrets,  and  to  save  memories  —  later  to 
speak  them,  whatever  the  consequences. 

Because  Story  went  where  he  willed,  spinning  stealthily 
through  the  kingdom,  day  and  night  and  week  upon  week,  the 
king  charged  his  best  soldiers  to  capture  his  elusive  nemesis, 
this  lord  of  common  folklore. 

The  tyrant's  soldiers  of  fortune  —  and  of  fear  and  denial  — 
set  traps  throughout  the  kingdom  to  capture  the  talented  and 
slippery  Story.  Once  they  had  cornered  him  on  the  edge  of  the 
village  of  Myth,  the  soldiers  dragged  Story  before  the  king. 

"Do  you  aspire  to  more  power  and  influence  than  my  own?"  the 
tyrant  demanded. 

Story  knew  exactly  how  to  reply:  with  silence. 

"I  command  you  to  answer  me!"  the  king  exclaimed  angrily. 
"Do  you  or  do  you  not,"  he  continued,  "preach  subversion  of 
the  status  quo,  offer  new  and  uncommon  images  to  motivate 
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the  people,  teach  odd  and  alternative  solutions,  remind  the 
masses  of  everlasting  and  ever-troubling  truth  —  all 
expressly  contrary  to  my  wishes?  Do  you  not  conspire  to 
inspire?"  the  king  screamed,  livid  with  rage.  "Answer  me. 
Answer  me!" 

Story  held  his  tongue,  knowing  that  no  matter  what  his  answer, 
it  would  fall  on  deaf  ears  with  the  tyrant. 

"Strip  him  of  his  parable  power,"  the  king  commanded.  "Tear 
off  his  cloak  of  fantasy,  and  divide  it  amongst  you.  Burn  his 
fabled  shirt,  whip  him  with  a  strap  of  reality,  and  drag  him  off 
to  the  farthest  edge  of  the  kingdom.  Hide  him  in  a  cave  so  dark 
and  dank  that  no  one  will  ever  dare  enter. 

"Chain  Story,"  the  tyrant  went  on,  "to  the  largest  stone  in  the 
deepest  abyss,  and  leave  him  there  forever.  Let's  see  if  Story 
can  save  himself.  Let's  see  how  long  he  will  last  without 
someone  to  hear  his  words,  his  songs,  his  poetry.  Surely, 
without  a  listener.  Story  cannot  exist  for  long!" 

Story,  of  course,  struggled  for  freedom  all  the  way  to  the  cave, 
for  he  knew  that  without  his  truth,  the  soul  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  —  even  the  very  soul  of  the  earth  —  would 
surely  starve. 

Story  was,  before  anything  was  said  or  done,  food  for  the  soul. 
Story  nurtured  nature.  The  very  essence  of  the  soul  was  Story, 
with  a  purpose  to  tell  itself  into  the  light,  to  make  its  way  in 
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liberty;  freely  among  fhe  folk,  to  tell  and  retell  itself  into  a 
still  larger  Soul  and  greater  Story. 

(Isn't  life,  between  all  that's  said  and  done  —  Story  in  and 
Story  out  —  but  nature,  nurture,  interpretation  and  grace, 
mixed  all  together?) 

Vi/ith  Story  secreted  and  chained  in  a  cave,  the  kingdom 
languished.  Romance,  irony,  tragedy  and  comedy  were  quelled 
and  dying.  With  gossip,  songs,  poetry,  fables,  dreams,  lore, 
folk  tales,  myths  and  parables  suppressed,  the  people  of  the 
kingdom  became  dejected  and  sad.  The  longer  Story  was 
enslaved  in  silence,  the  more  the  souls  of  the  citizenry  of  the 
now-colorless  kingdom  were  draped  in  drab  depression. 

(Actually,  if  the  truth  be  told,  as  it  eventually  was,  everyone 
in  the  kingdom  already  knew  the  king's  supposedly  terrifying 
secret.  In  fact,  the  biggest  secret  in  the  kingdom  was  that 
everyone  held  the  same  deeply  seated  dread:  the  great  fear 
that  if  others  knew  their  inner  story,  they  would  be  rejected, 
laughed  out  of  the  kingdom,  abandoned  and  bereft.) 

The  towering  tyrant  king,  seeing  that  less  and  less  was  being 
said  or  done  in  the  kingdom,  sat  alone  on  his  throne  in  sweats 
of  fear.  Had  he  silenced  little  Story  for  much  longer  than  a 
mere  once-upon-a-time?  And,  in  so  doing,  had  he  stripped  the 
kingdom  of  its  life  and  vitality?  Vi/ould  there  be  a  planting  and 
harvest  this  year?  lA/ould  children  be  born,  work  get  done,  and 
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the  wishes  of  the  cruel  king  be  carried  out  —  or  would  Story 
deprivation  destroy  even  the  king's  wishes  and  wants? 

Little  did  the  king  know,  however,  that  Story  could  not  be 
defeated  by  his  sternest  measures.  Silence,  while  nothing  was 
being  said  or  done,  was  a  lover  of  Story.  Secrecy  merely  aided 
Story,  while  he  patiently  waited  to  find  his  proper  place  and 
audience. 

Story  may  have  been  trapped  for  the  moment,  but  what  would 
the  future  bring?  This,  it  turns  out,  was  in  the  grizzled  hands 
of  a  humble  old  woman. 

There  was  in  the  kingdom  a  kindly  old  grandmother  that  every 
mother,  father,  brother,  sister,  neighbor,  stranger,  friend, 
enemy  —  or  even  a  cruel  king  —  could  love.  She  was  a  wise 
woman,  seasoned  by  time  and  experience,  with  a  long  and 
living  memory.  In  fact,  this  gentle  grandmother  could 
remember  so  well  that  she  knew  why  the  Great  Creator  had 
made  human  beings  with  an  itch  on  the  top  of  the  head,  a  small 
indentation  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip,  a  hip  on  either  side, 
and  arms  that  could  be  raised  up  high  in  the  air. 

The  itch,  she  knew,  was  placed  on  the  head  so  that  those  in  the 
kingdom  would  ask  questions  and  scratch  out  the  answers.  The 
small  indentation  in  the  upper  lip,  well,  that  was  a  place  to  put 
a  finger  and  pause  in  pondering  over  questions  and  answers. 
The  hips  on  either  side  were  for  supporting  the  hands  when  you 
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took  a  firm  and  final  stance;  and  the  arms  that  could  be  raised 
higher  than  your  shoulders?  That  we'll  see  about  shortly. 

The  grandmother  scratched  her  graying  head  and  pointedly 
pondered  her  silence  and  words,  until,  at  length,  the  day  came 
when  she  decided  to  take  the  firmest  of  firm  stands  against  the 
king's  reign  of  fear.  She  invited  all  her  neighbors,  family, 
friends  and  enemies  together,  stood  defiantly  on  her  front 
porch,  and  courageously  declared,  "This  Story  that  the 
terrified  tyrant  has  repudiated  and  silenced  will  become  the 
cornerstone  Story;  he  will  become  the  Savior  Story  and  the 
Telling  Truth.  Come,  follow  me!  It  is  time  to  act!" 

At  that,  all  the  gathered  folk  paraded  to  the  edge  of  the 
kingdom.  They  traveled  joyously  to  set  Story  free  once  and  for 
all  time  —  for  even  longer  than  either  a-once-upon-time  or 
a-happily-ever-after,  that  is. 

Finally,  standing  outside  the  cave  of  Story's  silence,  the 
grandmother  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips  once  again.  She 
explained  for  all  her  kin  and  kind  how  the  Seasoned  Ones  in  her 
family  —  her  grandma,  grandpa,  mom,  dad,  uncles  and  aunts 
—  would  make  Story  appear  right  before  their  eyes.  All  they 
had  to  do,  she  told  the  gathered  multitude,  was  raise  their 
hands  aloft,  high  into  the  air,  and  proclaim  the  words  that  rang 
with  the  voices  of  beginnings. 

The  intrepid  grandmother  was  then  the  first  to  do  so.  After  too 
much  had  been  said  and  not  enough  yet  done,  she  stepped  up 
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to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  and  threw  her  gnarled  hands  toward 
the  sky.  In  an  ancient  but  powerful  voice,  she  proclaimed  a 
remembered  beginning. 

'1n  a  long-ago  moment,"  she  intoned. 

After  the  grandmother,  one  Seasoned  One  after  another 
stepped  forward,  scratched  the  top  of  his  or  her  head,  placed 
a  finger  on  a  lip  to  ponder,  reached  deep  into  memory,  placed 
hands  on  hips,  raised  arms  in  proclamation.  Then  each 
announced  a  beginning  that  would  restore  the  kingdom  and 
restore  Story  into  the  savior  and  saver  he  was  meant  to  be. 

A  clock  maker  in  the  kingdom  pronounced:  "In  the  time 
between  tic  and  toe." 

A  doctor  declared:  "In  the  days  when  it  was  easy  to  read  a 
doctor's  script." 

A  writer  stammered,  saying:  "Once  upon  an  empty  page." 

A  war  veteran  cadenced  a  call:  "In  the  days  before  all  war/ 
peace  was  waged  on  every  shore/sound  off,  one,  and  two/sound 
off,  three  and  four." 

A  therapist  suggested:  "In  a  time  before  fear  rejected  pain, 
and  turned  it  into  suffering." 

A  singer  stood  before  the  cave  and  chanted:  "In  earlier  days, 
when  music  was  incarnated,  when  everyone  knew  the  varied 
notes  to  sing." 
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A  child  stepped  up  to  take  a  try  at  resurrecting  Story.  The 
little  girl  whispered:  "Before  me  there  was." 

Still  others  rose  to  testify: 

"Once  upon  a  future." 

"At  the  beginning  of  began." 

"iVay  back  when,  between  then  and  now." 

"In  the  earliest  inklings." 

"Before  kings  were  crowned." 

"Just  after  once-upon-a-time,  but  before  happily-ever-after." 

"Long  before  time  passed." 

"lA/hen  once  there  was  —  and  once  there  was  not." 

"At  the  dawn  of  all,  when  drums  first  found  their  beat,  and  fire 
its  heat." 

"In  the  days  when  wishing  still  wondered  out  loud." 

"Before  kin  were  family." 

"Before  today  got  its  start." 

Then,  all  together,  the  neighbors,  friends,  enemies,  family, 
kin  and  kind  of  the  kingdom  reached  down  together  into  their 
shared  memories,  raised  their  hands  as  high  as  they  could  lift 
them,  proclaimed  the  beginning  that  everyone  faithfully 
remembered,  and  prayed... 
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"Once  Upon  A  Time." 

Vt^ith  a  rumbling  from  deep  within  the  soul  of  the  earth,  the 
cave  of  Story's  denial  shook  —  and  the  opportunity  was 
seized. 

Out  stepped  Story,  wrapped  only  in  dust  and  dirt. 

"Quick,"  the  venerable  grandmother  said,  "let's  cover  Story  in 
fiction;  in  confabulations,  songs,  parables  and  Midrash. 
Clothed  with  these  most  novel  apparels.  Story  will  be  invisible 
to  those  who  need  to  see  to  believe.  But  for  those  who  already 
believe,  he  will  ever  remain  present,  visible  and  clear." 

in/ell,  after  all  is  nearly  said  and  done  —  which  is  the  last 
time  that  phrase  will  be  uttered  in  this  story,  for,  as  you  well 
know,  it's  not  how  much  you've  said  or  done,  but  the  truth  you 
are  willing  to  tell  that  matters  —  you  probably  wonder  what 
ever  happened  to  the  terrified  tyrant  of  secret  keeping. 

lA^ell,  scratching  head,  putting  finger  to  lip,  placing  hands  on 
hips,  raising  arms  toward  the  sky:  Listen  while  I  tell  you  the 
Story  I  heard. 

And  then,  you,  too,  must  go  forward  and  tell  others  and  others 
—  and  others  and  others. 

The  End. 
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Joseph  Fahy,  C,R 


THE  HISPANIC 
PRESENCE 
AMONG  US 


The  Gospel  readings  after  Good  Shepherd  Sunday 
feature  passages  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  "I  am 
the  Good  Shepherd.  I  know  my  sheep  and  my  sheep  know 
me... My  sheep  hear  my  voice.  I  know  them  and  they 
follow  me.  He  calls  his  own  by  name"  (John  10:14,  27,  3). 
John  masterfully  plays  with  the  theme  of  Christ  the  Good 
Shepherd  who  loves  his  sheep  and  knows  each  by  name. 

The  evangelist  stresses  the  love  of  Jesus  for  Lazarus 
and  his  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary.  Jesus  who  is  the 
"Resurrection  and  the  Life"  restores  life  to  the  deceased 
Lazarus  (John  11).  When  arrested,  the  Good  Shepherd 
protects  his  flock,  "If  I  am  the  one  you  want,  let  these  men 
go"  (John  18:8).  "The  Good  Shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for 
the  sheep"  (John  10: 11).  The  risen  Lord  searches  out  the 
lost,  confused,  and  strayed  sheep:  the  Magdalene  recog- 
nizes her  beloved  Master  when  he  lovingly  pronounces 
her  name  "Mary"  at  the  sepulcher;  he  gently  heals  the 
doubting  heart  of  Thomas,  restoring  him  to  faith;  the 
compassionate  Savior  rehabilitates  Simon,  son  of  John, 
heartbroken  and  chastened  because  of  his  denials,  calling 
him  by  the  individualized  name  given  him  by  his  parents, 
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"Simon,  son  of  John,  do  you  love  me?  Feed  my  lambs,  feed 
my  sheep"  (John  21).  Simon  the  shepherd  is  to  nurture 
and  care  for  those  already  in  the  flock. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  also  echo  this  beautiful,  tender, 
compassionate,  and  powerful  theme.  Jesus  said  to  the 
apostles,  '"Come... and  rest  a  little.'  Upon  disembarking 
Jesus  saw  a  vast  crowd.  He  pitied  them,  for  they  were  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd;  and  he  began  to  teach  them  at 
great  length"  (Mark  6:  31,  34). 

A  moving  related  theme  is  how  Jesus  broke  down  the 
walls  of  separation  between  his  own  people,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Gentiles  and  Samaritans.  Suffice  it  to  recall  the 
touching  scenes,  among  others,  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
the  Roman  centurion,  and  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman 
(John  4;  Luke  7:1-10;  Mark  7: 24-30).  "It  is  he  [Christ]  who 
is  our  peace,  and  who  made  the  two  of  us  [Jews  and 
Gentiles]  one  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  hostility 
that  kept  us  apart"  (Ephesians  2: 14).  The  ongoing  univer- 
salist  thrust  of  the  Good  News  of  the  Gospel  is  strikingly 
portrayed  during  this  Paschal  Season  in  the  continual 
readings  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  hunter  of  souls,  had  the  breadth 
of  vision  and  ardent  love  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  From  the 
wellspring  of  his  numerous  charisms  —  the  Founder's 
profound  spirit  of  solitude,  prayer,  and  contemplation  — 
surged  his  apostolic  interest  and  zeal  embracing  the 
world  of  his  day:  his  continuous  prayer  for  England,  as  we 
see  in  the  classic  diary  of  his  40-day  retreat;  the  desire  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  Balkans;  his  courage  in  gener- 
ously ministering  to  the  brigands,  and  the  soldiers  of 
conflicting  nations;  and  the  wish  to  send  his  sons  to  the 
dangerously  unhealthy  marshes  and  incommodious  places, 
often  lacking  priests.  "If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again," 
Paul  stated,  "I  would  preach  nothing  but  the  compassion 
of  God." 
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We  Passionists  are  the  privileged  inheritors  of  this 
precious  legacy  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  of  Paul,  the 
hunter  of  souls.  A  principal  apostolic  work  of  the  first 
Passionists  in  the  United  States  was  to  serve  immigrants. 

The  Church  invites  us  to  discern  the  implications  of  the 
"signs  of  the  times"  in  our  communities,  nations  and 
ministries.  We  are  called  to  make  the  preferential,  not 
exclusive,  option  for  the  poor. 


bvt  mi  toii  o\iUi  (jood  ^hepheni- 
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God's  gracious  Providence  is  at  work  in  the  burgeoning 
Spanish-speaking  population  flocking  to  the  United  States 
—  estimated  to  be  some  30  milhon  or  more.  Our  bishops, 
on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  December  12, 
1983,  stated,  "At  this  moment  we  recognize  the  Hispanic 
community  among  us  as  a  blessing  from  God."  Respon- 
sible demographic  studies  project  that  our  Hispanic  popu- 
lation will  be  the  nation's  largest  minority  by  2005.  By 
2025,  the  United  States  may  well  have  the  second  largest 
number  of  Hispanic  inhabitants  and  their  descendants 
after  Mexico;  by  2050,  it  is  estimated  that  26  percent  of  the 
United  States  population  will  be  Hispanic.  Obviously, 
Hispanics  will  constitute  an  ever  growing  and  much 
higher  percentage  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country.  In 
some  areas,  baptized  Hispanics  outnumber  those  who 
speak  English  and  other  languages,  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
situation  in  the  archdiocese  of  Atlanta,  where  I  now  have 
the  privilege  to  serve  our  Spanish-speaking  brothers  and 
sisters.  Consequently,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  future 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  is  intimately  related  to 
the  rapidly  escalating  Hispanic  presence  among  us. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  we  Passion- 
ists  would  be  relatively  uninvolved,  disconnected,  disen- 
gaged, and  detached  from  this  mushrooming  Hispanic 
community  that  honors  and  enriches  us.  We  must  discern 
whether  such  lack  of  involvement  would  be  a  failure  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Church's  mission  confided  to  us,  to  the 
vocation  of  our  Province  wherein  millions  of  Hispanics 
live  and  labor,  and  to  the  charism  of  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  outside  the  limited  scope  of  this  homily  to  analyze 
the  compelling  economic,  political  and  social  causes  trig- 
gering this  ongoing  influx  of  Hispanic  immigration. 

However,  we  should  allude  in  passing  to  Pope  John 
Paul's  message  of  July  25,  1995,  The  Church  and  Illegal 
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Immigrants,  where  he  stressed  the  need  of  those  who  Hve 
in  nations  receiving  numerous  immigrants  to  be  aware  of 
the  pressing  reasons  triggering  immigration,  often  mini- 
mized or  omitted  in  discussions  about  this  incendiary 
issue.  The  pope  states,  "In  this  perspective,  it  is  very 
important  that  pubhc  opinion  be  properly  informed  about 
the  true  situation  in  the  migrants'  country  of  origin,  about 
the  tragedies  involving  them  and  the  possible  risks  of 
returning." 

These  considerations  have  extremely  critical  implica- 
tions for  the  entire  United  States  Church,  and  for  our 
United  States  Passionists.  A  considerable  number  of 
Hispanics,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  share  the  inestimable  treasure  of  our 
common  Roman  Catholic  faith,  arrive  with  limited  expo- 
sure to  formal  evangelization  in  their  native  lands.  When 
Neil,  Rick,  Randal,  Paul  and  I  were  in  Honduras,  there 
were  only  300  priests  for  a  population  of  more  than  five 
million;  only  100  of  these  priests  were  native  Hondurans. 

Within  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  last  few  decades 
several  million  have  left  the  Church.  Recent  influential 
articles  in  the  Catholic  press  have  highlighted  this  tragic 
ongoing  "exodus"  or  "hemorrhage"  —  I  personally  have 
employed  this  latter  term  for  some  years.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  one  out  of  every  five  to  seven  Hispanic  Catholics 
has  left  the  Church  in  the  past  25  years,  possibly  an 
average  of  60  thousand  annually,  a  catastrophe  of  enor- 
mous proportions! 

Living  as  I  do  and  with  long  family  roots  in  the  Deep 
South,  I  believe  we  must  learn  from  the  sad,  tragic 
experience  of  numerous  Catholic  immigrants,  most  En- 
glish-speaking, who  settled  in  the  South  during  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  —  we  may  recall  the  O'Hara  family  of 
Scarlet  in  Gone  With  the  Wind.  Priests  and  Catholic 
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parishes  were  extremely  scarce.  Even  today  there  are 
rural  Southern  counties  where  no  Catholic  church  exists. 
Because  of  the  abundance  of  available  unskilled  jobs, 
Hispanics  are  flocking  to  the  South.  Today  we  meet 
Kennedys,  Sullivans,  Murphys,  and  Cunninghams,  among 
others,  who  are  no  longer  Catholic.  We  also  now  encounter 
Gonzalez,  Rodriguez,  Ramirez,  Aguilar,  who  once  were 
catolicos,  but  now  are  Evangelicals,  Baptists,  Pentecos- 
tals.  Mormons,  Jehovah's  Witnesses  or  Assembly  of  God. 

Our  beautiful  response  in  todays  liturgy  is  Envia  tu 
Espiritu,  renueva  la  faz  de  la  tierra  (May  the  Holy  Spirit 
inflame  us  with  love  and  zeal  of  the  Good  Shepherd),  and 
of  the  Hunter  of  Souls,  Paul  of  the  Cross,  for  the  selfless 
service  of  and  for  apostolic  ministry  among  our  Hispanic 
brothers  and  sisters,  most  of  whom  live  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  —  following  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  of  the 
call  of  our  Mother  the  Church  to  have  a  preferential  option 
for  the  poor:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me;  therefore, 
he  has  anointed  me.  He  has  sent  me  to  bring  the  Good 
News  to  the  poor"  (Luke  4: 18).  May  the  Spirit  also  inspire 
many  among  us  with  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  elegant, 
rich  language  of  Cervantes,  spoken  by  almost  400  million 
people  in  some  20  nations,  and  in  many  places  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  European  language  spoken  in 
what  is  today  the  United  States. 

It  is  particularly  moving,  important,  and  rewarding  for 
North  American  priests,  religious  and  laity  to  serve  our 
Spanish-speaking  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  often  regret- 
tably, have  little  or  no  social  contacts  with  North  Ameri- 
cans outside  of  places  of  work,  or  who  have  had  unfortu- 
nate, searing  experiences  of  rejection,  racism,  discrimina- 
tion or  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  Americans.  North 
Americans,  with  some  knowledge  of  Hispanic  culture  and 
of  the  Spanish  language,  hopefully  can  help  bridge  the 
growing  generation  gap  between  parents  and  children 
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who  quickly  become  Americanized,  and  be  the  Haison 
promoting  understanding  and  reconcihation  between 
Anglos  and  Latinos.  "The  poor  evangelize  us."  Those  of  us 
who  have  the  high  privilege  of  ministering  to  our  Hispanic 
brothers  and  sisters  have  been  deeply  enriched  by  their 
dignity,  courage,  love,  affection,  support,  and  by  their 
faith,  often  maintained  and  practiced  under  very  difficult 
circumstances;  so  many  live  in  loneliness,  poverty,  and 
insecurity. 

In  the  calamitous  aftermath  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
Maria  de  Guadalupe  visited  las  Americas  during  Decem- 
ber 1531.  "The  Ever-Virgin,  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
Our  Queen  appeared  in  a  marvelous  way"  to  one  of  the 
conquered  native  people,  Juan  Diego.  During  the  con- 
quest, thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Montezuma's  me- 
tropolis of  Tenochtitlan  had  been  massacred,  as  well  as 
numerous  of  its  fine  palaces,  temples,  pyramids,  and  the 
adobe  dwellings  of  the  poor  reduced  to  rubble.  Hundreds 
of  sacred  books  were  destroyed,  and  leaders  and  priests 
killed.  This  massive  wave  of  wanton  violence,  destruction 
and  death  produced  widespread  despair  in  a  pervasive 
sense  of  meaninglessness,  chaos  and  desolation.  Maria 
appears  as  one  of  Juan  Diego's  native  people,  taking  the 
lovely  features  and  dark  skin  pigmentation  of  the  indig- 
enous women  of  the  Americas,  brown-eyed  and  black- 
haired,  with  a  perfect  beauty  that  never  overwhelms.  The 
black  band  about  her  waist  indicates  that  she  is  with 
Child.  Her  beautiful  image  is  still  marvelously  imprinted 
upon  the  tilma,  or  mantle,  of  Juan  Diego.  Mary  addresses 
Juan  Diego  by  name,  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  knows 
each  of  his  flock  by  name;  she  speaks  to  him  not  in  elegant 
Castilian  of  the  conquerors,  but  in  the  expressive  native 
Nahuatl  of  the  conquered,  conversing  with  Juan  Diego  as 
a  mature  man,  with  dignity,  respect,  love,  gentleness,  and 
affectionate  familiarity.  As  at  the  Visitation  when  Mary 
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visited  her  kinswoman  Elizabeth  after  the  Annunciation, 
she  carries  the  Lord  beneath  her  Immaculate  Heart  to  the 
Americas.  She  empowers  one  of  the  conquered  to  evange- 
lize the  conquerors  by  requesting  of  the  Franciscan  bishop, 
Juan  de  Zumarraga,  that  a  church  be  built  at  the  hill  of 
Tepeyac.  The  church,  or  ermita,  will  foster  reconciliation 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  indigenous  peoples,  and 
the  barriers  of  hatred,  racism,  oppression,  stereot5^ing 
and  discrimination  may  begin  to  vanish,  and  one  people, 
despite  diversity  of  race,  language,  and  wisdom,  may 
arise.  In  the  newly  erected  church,  Mary  assured  Juan 
Diego  that  she  will  "show  forth  all  her  love,  compassion, 
aid,  and  protection."  Mary  constantly  leads  us  to  Jesus, 
"Do  whatever  he  tells  you,"  as  she  directed  the  servants  at 
Cana  (John  2:5).  Both  conquered  and  conqueror  will  hear 
the  Good  News  of  the  Gospel,  and  will  be  able  to  recognize 
through  grace  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  "breaking  of  the 
bread,"  and  will  be  transformed,  as  were  Cleophas  and  his 
companion  (Luke  24:13-35),  into  faithful  and  believing 
disciples  as  well  as  ardent  and  generous  disciples. 

Mary  first  brought  the  Good  News  of  the  Messiah's 
arrival  to  Elizabeth,  was  the  first  teacher  of  Jesus,  shared 
the  treasures  of  the  Gospel  with  the  shepherds.  Magi,  and 
the  first  community  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  brought 
Christ  to  the  Americas,  and  inspired  Paul  Danei  to  found 
this  least  Congregation.  May  she  form  and  enkindle  in  us 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  "came  upon  her"  (Luke  1:35), 
the  love,  desire  and  zeal  to  serve  our  Hispanic  brothers 
and  sisters  with  generosity,  courage  and  creativity. 
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Julian  Morgan,  C.R 

THE  STATIONS  OF 
THE  CROSS 

A  Visual  Meditation  Prayer 


Art  is  one  of  the  vehicles  of  the  mind  and  soul  through 
which  people  have  expressed  their  deepest  feelings  and 
emotions  about  their  God  and  the  whole  created  world. 

The  following  illustrations  by  Fr.  Julian  Morgan,  C.P., 
are  a  perfect  example  of  what  the  artist  can  do  to  convey 
feelings  of  suffering,  shame,  greatness  and  glory.  At  first 
sight,  the  stark  reality  and  directness  of  these  illustra- 
tions might  surprise  you.  This  reaction  is  in  part  the 
intention  of  the  artist.  More  importantly  though,  the 
artist  invites  you  to  pause  and  reflect,  letting  your  mind 
see  beyond  the  illustrations  themselves.  He  invites  you  to 
discover  a  new  dimension  of  reality  as  you  experience  the 
Passion  and  Death  of  Jesus.  This  new  dimension  will 
make  your  experience  of  God's  presence,  in  your  personal 
journey  to  Calvary,  much  more  powerful  and  intimate. 

As  you  pray  and  follow  God's  Footprints  to  Calvary,  do 
not  try  to  see  the  Face  of  Jesus  and  those  around  him  in 
your  customary  way,  but  look  beyond  the  images  to  the 
reality  of  what  is  happening  to  Jesus  and  to  those  around 
him.  Think  of  yourself  as  one  of  them  tr5dng  to  make  sense 
out  of  your  personal  suffering  and  tr3dng  to  find  redemp- 
tion by  following  Jesus.  Allow  these  illustrations  to  lead 
you  to  that  inner  part  of  you  that  needs  to  be  reconciled 
and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
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FIRST  STATION 
Jesus  is  condemned  to  death 


"/w  the  end,  Pilate  handed  Jesus  over 
to  be  crucified"  (Jn  19:16). 
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SECOND  STATION 
Jesus  carries  His  Cross 


"Jesus  was  led  away,  and  carrying  the  cross  by 

himself,  went  out  to  what  is  called  the 

Place  of  the  Skull  (in  Hebrew,  Golgotha^  (Jn.  19:17) 
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THIRD  STATION 
Jesus  falls  the  first  time 


\J^^.Ua^ 


''Yet  it  was  our  infirmities  that  he  bore, 

our  sujferings  that  he  endured, 

while  we  thought  of  him  as  stricken, 

as  one  smitten  by  God  and  afflicted"  (Is.  53:4). 
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FOURTH  STATION 
Jesus  meets  His  Sorrowful  Mother 


"This  child  is  destined  to  be  the  downfall 
and  the  rise  of  many  in  Israel,  a  sign  that  will  he  opposed, 
and  you  yourself  shall  he  pierced  with  a  sword  so  that  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  he  laid  hare"  (Lk.  2:34-35). 
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FIFTH  STATION 

Simon  of  Cyrene  helps  Jesus 

carry  His  Cross 


'On  their  way  out  they  met  a  Cyrenian  named  Simon. 

This  man  they  pressed  into  service 

to  carry  the  cross"  (Mt.  27:32). 
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SIXTH  STATION 
Veronica  wipes  the  face  of  Jesus 


"He  was  spurned  and  avoided  by  men,  a  man  of  suffering, 

accustomed  to  infirmity.  One  of  those  from  whom  men  hide 

their  faces,  spurned  and  we  held  him  in  no  esteem*'  (Is.  53:3). 
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SEVENTH  STATION 
Jesus  falls  the  second  time 


7  am  like  water  poured  out;  all  my  bones  are  racked. 

My  heart  has  become  like  wax  melting 

away  within  my  bosom"  (Ps.  22:15). 
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EIGHTH  STATION 
Jesus  meets  the  women  of  Jerusalem 


"Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  do  not  weep  for  me. 
Weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children"  (Lk.  23:28). 
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NINTH  STATION 
Jesus  falls  a  third  time 


"Though  he  was  harshly  treated,  he  submitted 

and  opened  not  his  mouth.  Like  a  lamb  led  to  the 

slaughter  or  a  sheep  before  the  shearers, 

he  was  silent  and  opened  not  his  mouth  "  (Is.  53:7). 
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TENTH  STATION 
Jesus  is  stripped  of  His  clothes 


\atf«*^ 


"Insult  has  broken  my  heart,  and  I  am  weak; 

I  looked  for  sympathy,  but  there  was  none; 

for  comforters,  and  I  found  none. 

Rather,  they  put  gall  in  my  food,  and  in  my  thirst 

they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink"  (Ps.  69:21-22). 
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ELEVENTH  STATION 
Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  Cross 


"Indeed,  many  dogs  surround  me,  a  pack  of  evildoers 

closed  in  upon  me.  They  have  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet. 

I  can  count  all  my  bones"  (Ps.  22:17-18). 
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TWELFTH  STATION 
Jesus  dies  on  the  Cross 


J  i^/^<\  /, 


"Now  it  is  finished.  Then  he  bowed  his  head, 
and  delivered  over  his  spirit"  (Jn.  19:30). 
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THIRTEENTH  STATION 

The  body  of  Jesus  is  taken  down 

from  the  Cross 


'Come,  all  you  who  pass  by  the  way,  look  and  see  whether 
there  is  any  suffering  like  my  suffering,  which  has  been 
dealt  me  when  the  Lord  afflicted  me 
on  the  day  of  his  blazing  wrath''  (Lam.  1:12). 
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FOURTEENTH  STATION 
Jesus  is  laid  in  the  tomb 


JulM^ 


'A  grave  was  assigned  him  among  the  wicked  and  a  burial 

place  with  evildoers,  though  he  had  done  no  wrong 

or  spoken  any  falsehood"  (Is.  53:9). 
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FIFTEENTH  STATION 
The  Resurrection  of  Jesus 


7  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End. 
To  anyone  who  thirsts  I  will  give  to  drink  without  cost 
from  the  spring  of  life-giving  water"  (Rev.  21:6). 
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Malcolm  Cornwell,  C.P. 


Prayer  of  and 
for  the  Faithful 


The  movement  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  calls  us  to  a 
common  faith  and  a  common  prayer:  the  Creed  and  the 
Prayer  of  the  Faithful.  This  is  evident  in  the  overall 
rh5rthm  of  our  celebration  of  God's  presence  in  Word  and 
our  gathering  for  worship  as  God's  assembly.  The  rhythm 
is  that  of  proclamation,  reflection  and  response.  It  is  a 
rhythm  that  reminds  us  all  that  our  participation  in 
worship  is  a  call  to  ministry  and  a  mutual  prayerfulness 
as  the  assembly  of  God's  people.  The  entire  Liturgy  of  the 
Word,  rooted  in  this  dynamic  of  proclamation,  reflection 
and  response,  invites  us  to  a  prayerful  faithfulness  that  is 
formed  by  the  Word  of  God. 

The  notion  that  it  is  the  entire  assembly  that  celebrates 
the  liturgy  is  one  that  is  still  striving  for  embodiment  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  God's  priestly  people.  Slowly,  we 
are  moving  to  an  ever-deepening  awareness  that  our  roles 
at  worship  are  coordinated  and  ordered  by  the  priest 
presider,  but  that  together  we  constitute  the  body  of 
believers  who  co-celebrate  the  Paschal  Mystery  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  We  are  gradually  making  the  move  from 
celebrant-centered  liturgies  with  congregations  to  as- 
sembly-centered celebrations  with  presiders. 
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Prayer  for  the  Larger  Assembly 

The  Prayer  of  the  Faithful  at  the  Eucharist  invites  us  to 
reflect  on  the  wider  dimension  of  prayer  in  our  homes  and 
in  our  communities.  Whether  in  the  domestic  churches  of 
our  homes  and  families  or  in  the  community  of  the  faithful 
at  large,  each  of  us  is  a  person  of  prayer,  and  at  times  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  be  a  leader  of  prayer  as  well.  The 
panorama  of  prayer  is  vast  in  form  and  scope  both  in  our 
community  celebration  and  in  our  personal  lives.  I  would 
like  to  offer  some  reflections  on  a  few  areas  of  prayer  that 
affect  our  lives,  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  the 
wider  community  of  faith. 

Praying  the  Rites  of  Reconciliation 

The  sacrament  of  reconciliation  is  enshrined  in  what  is 
more  properly  called  an  Order  of  Penance.  The  revision  of 
our  liturgical  books  that  is  presently  under  way  reflects 
this  more  accurate  understanding  of  a  collection  of  rites 
gathered  into  an  Order  of  their  various  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. For  example,  the  Order  of  Christian  Funerals  gath- 
ers the  various  rites  surrounding  death  and  burial  into 
one  Order.  So  too  the  RCIA  is  more  properly  an  OCIA,  an 
ordering  of  the  various  rites  surrounding  the  Christian 
initiation  of  adults. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  rites  of  reconciliation  for  an 
individual  penitent,  several  penitents,  and  several  peni- 
tents with  general  absolution  are  all  part  of  an  Order  of 
Penance,  a  collection  of  prayerful  rites  and  ceremonies 
embodying  proclamation,  reflection  and  response  to  the 
reconciling  Word  of  God.  Individual  penance  is  a  rather 
intimate  experience  of  the  reconciling  Christ  mediated 
through  the  prayerful  presence  of  both  the  priest  and  the 
penitent.  The  atmosphere  of  gathering  in  welcome  and 
prayer  is  most  important  to  the  proper  celebration  of  this 
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rite,  and  the  proclamation  of  some  reconciling  Word  from 
the  Scriptures  by  either  the  priest  or  a  well-prepared 
penitent  sets  an  essential  tone  of  prayerful  response  to 
the  Christ  who  is  present  to  heal  and  instruct,  as  well  as 
to  forgive. 

Reconciliation  for  several  penitents  challenges  pastors 
and  people  alike  to  be  just  as  creative  as  they  are  when 
planning  and  presiding  over  the  assembly  for  Eucharist. 
These  assembly-centered  celebrations  are  more  truly  a 
liturgy,  a  communal  celebration  of  Word  and  worship  and 
a  common  expression  of  our  need  for  God's  healing  and 
forgiveness.  They  are  a  most  authentic  expression  of  the 
Church  celebrating  the  Word  and  Sacrament  of  Christ's 
reconciling  love.  Usually  these  celebrations  employ  the 
ministry  of  several  priest  confessors  to  accommodate  the 
larger  numbers  of  the  faithful  who  attend.  As  the  number 
of  priests  diminishes,  will  we  be  willing  to  respectfully 
request  the  appropriate  use  of  the  third  rite  with  general 
absolution,  especially  at  those  times  and  seasons  when 
the  faithful  present  themselves  for  reconciliation  in  larger 
numbers,  such  as  at  Advent,  Lent  and  the  time  of  parish 
mission?  This  rite  exists.  It  is  our  best  embodiment  of 
what  a  good  liturgy  is  meant  to  be.  When  circumstances 
demand,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  celebrate  it  reverently  and 
without  detriment  to  our  respect  for  and  proper  use  of  the 
rite  for  the  reconciliation  of  individual  penitents. 

Prayers  that  Punctuate  the  Day 

Regarding  prayers  that  punctuate  the  day,  we  need  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  integrate  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours 
into  the  apostolic  fabric  of  our  busy  lives.  Recognizing 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  as  the  hinges  of  our  prayer 
day,  what  might  we  do  to  more  effectively  employ  this 
prayer  form  as  an  expression  of  our  commitment  to  prayer 
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and  concern  for  the  Church?  The  Hours  are  pubHc  prayers. 
Thus,  priests  and  others  dedicated  to  praying  this  form  of 
prayer  need  to  reflect  on  how  we  can  share  them  with  our 
people  in  a  practical  and  prayerful  way.  Some  parishes 
have  a  form  of  Morning  Prayer  before  the  Eucharist. 
Others  have  devotions  based  on  a  modified  Evening 
Prayer  for  special  seasons  and  events. 

Other  possibilities  are  to  use  this  prayer  form  as  part  of 
our  pastoral  contact  with  one  another.  Priests  might 
modify  the  number  and  selection  of  the  psalms  in  order  to 
share  them  at  the  beginning  of  staff  or  committee  meet- 
ings. Praying  an  individual  psalm  with  people  before 
appointments  or  after  counseling  sessions  is  another  way 
to  restore  a  public  dimension  to  this  prayer.  Selecting 
appropriate  psalms  to  pray  with  the  sick  during  hospital 
visits  would  be  another  way  to  promote  their  renewed 
pastoral  use.  At  the  end  of  a  morning  of  meetings  or 
pastoral  visits,  say  the  canticle  of  Zachary;  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon,  say  the  canticle  of  Mary;  and  you  will  have 
prayed  more  psalms  with  and  for  the  Church,  thus  restor- 
ing this  prayer  form  to  its  proper  public  nature  and 
expression.  If  this  suggestion  appeals  to  you,  another 
format  might  be  to  employ  the  canticles  at  your  noon  and 
evening  meals,  adding  a  few  petitions  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  your  morning's  or  afternoon's  ministry.  Add  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  a  blessing  and  you've  got  it  —  an 
integrated  and  pastoral  expression  of  a  liturgical  form 
that  is  once  again  real  prayer  of  and  for  the  faithful. 

Lay  ministers  and  other  people  of  the  church  might 
want  to  pray  a  seasonal  psalm  to  begin  or  end  the  day. 
New  inclusive-language  translations  of  these  ancient  but 
time-honored  prayers  are  helping  to  restore  them  to  more 
popular  and  frequent  use.  Many  songs  are  based  on  the 
psalms,  and  short  musical  refrains  help  keep  their  mean- 
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ing  in  our  hearts  and  on  Our  lips.  One  of  my  favorites  is 
Marty  Haugen's  "Shepherd  me,  O  God,  beyond  my  wants, 
beyond  my  fears,  from  death  into  hfe,"  based  on  Psalm  23. 
Besides  using  it  for  personal  prayer,  I  have  occasionally 
sung  it  for  people  during  individual  reconciliation;  then  I 
tell  them  the  page  number  in  the  hymnal  so  they  might 
pray  it  or  sing  it  themselves. 

The  Prayer  of  Lament 

A  few  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  titled  Praying  the 
Passion.  It  was  an  attempt  to  adapt  recent  studies  on  the 
Passion  Narratives  into  practical  and  prayerful  reflec- 
tions on  the  Scriptures  as  a  guide  to  personal  prayer.  As 
I  read  and  reflected  on  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  the  Garden, 
I  was  captivated  by  the  power  and  impact  of  the  prayer 
form  called  Lament.  Lament  is  a  prayer  of  stark  reality, 
especially  in  the  face  of  disaster,  illness,  tragedy,  impend- 
ing death,  even  scandal.  In  the  Passion  Narratives,  La- 
ment is  the  prayer  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  and  at  Golgotha. 
It  is  based  on  select  psalms,  42,  43,  22  and  69.  The  person 
at  prayer  confronts  God  head-on  with  the  desolation  and 
impending  danger  plaguing  the  soul.  This  prayer  form 
models  our  own  attempts  to  reach  out  to  God  in  times  of 
confusion,  fear,  helplessness,  temptation,  even  our  present 
sense  of  frustration  and  shame  at  the  sexual  scandals 
currently  confronting  the  Church.  Perseverance  in  the 
Prayer  of  Lament  often  breaks  through  to  a  new  accep- 
tance, resolution  or  understanding,  empowering  the  one 
at  prayer  to  face  the  present  situation  as  Jesus  faced  his 
passion.  The  mood  of  this  prayer  is  dry  and  dark,  but  a 
glimmer  of  light  usually  shines  through.  Often  the  pat- 
tern of  prayer  reflected  in  the  Psalms  of  Lament  is 
manifest  in  the  prayer  demanded  by  our  real  lives. 
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Prayer  and  Ministry 

Three  challenges  in  prayer,  three  ways  to  grow  in 
ministry  and  personal  life  —  each  one  modeled  on  a 
prayer  experience  with  and  for  the  faithful.  Many  of  us 
have  daily,  weekly,  even  monthly  contacts  with  people 
either  for  or  about  ministry.  These  contacts  frame  the 
fabric  of  our  lives.  There  is  a  mutuality  in  these  contacts 
that  reintegrates  us  into  the  rhythm  of  prayer  in  a  rich 
and  deep  way.  The  Prayer  of  the  Faithful  invites  us  to 
intercede  for  Church  and  community  and  to  remember 
those  oppressed  in  times  of  adversity  or  struggle  —  even 
if  they  are  ourselves.  This  public  prayer  of  the  Church 
ought  to  remind  us  of  our  vocation  to  pray  for  and  with 
others  in  their  moments  of  need,  lament  or  desire  for 
forgiveness. 

All  of  these  prayer  forms  are  part  of  the  spiritual 
dynamic  Maria  Harris  has  called  dwelling.  It  is  an  abid- 
ing with  other  people  in  the  journey  of  life,  helping  them 
to  draw  strength  and  inspiration,  while  providing  them 
hope  and  encouragement  based  on  the  Word  of  God.  This 
prayer  is  not  unlike  the  prayer  of  Jesus  himself,  who  at 
the  table  of  the  great  meal  with  his  disciples  on  the  night 
before  he  died,  said,  "You  have  already  been  cleansed  by 
the  word  I  have  spoken  to  you.  Abide  in  me  as  I  abide  in 
you."  Then  he  prayed,  "Father...  Sanctify  them  in  truth. 
Your  word  is  truth.  As  you  have  sent  me  into  the  world,  so 
I  have  sent  them  into  the  world"  (John  15:3-4, 17: 1,17).  As 
we  strive  for  faithfulness  to  God's  Word  and  faithfulness 
to  each  other,  we  will  grow  in  the  prayerfulness  that  God 
desires  of  a  priestly  people. 
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John  Render,  C,P. 


HRIST  AND  THE 
OMPUTER 


The  computer  is  a  wonderful  source  of  information.  It  is 
Dossible  to  get  everything  from  sex  to  salvation  at  the 
ouch  of  the  keys.  It  is  also  a  very  special  means  of 
Bvangelization  today.  Christ  told  his  Apostles,  "All  power 
s  given  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go,  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations...  And  behold  I  am  with  you 
always..."  (Mt.  28:19). 

Christ  is  certainly  using  that  power  today  and  going  to 
bhe  whole  world  in  cyberspace.  Anyone,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  has  immediate  access  to  him  on  Internet.  St.  Paul 
of  the  Cross  had  a  vision  of  the  Passion  being  promoted  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  The  work  of  the  Passionists  on 
the  Internet  has  literally  accomplished  this  mission, 
i     The  prospect  for  this  is  amazing.  They  say  that  St. 
j  Francis  Xavier  reached  50,000  people  during  his  few 
lyears  of  evangelization.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
i  have  seen  the  Shroud  of  Turin  on  the  Internet.  With 
Passionist  pages  now  in  Mandarin,  the  Passion  is  avail- 
able to  250  million  people  in  China. 

Sue  Marker  came  to  work  for  me  as  a  consultant  in  1997. 
She  takes  the  images  and  the  background  I  give  her  and 
designs  pictures  and  text  for  a  number  of  pages  to  present 
the  Passion  around  the  world  and  from  around  the  world. 
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She  has  produced  beautiful  pages  on  Christ  images 
images  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  Stations  that  change  daily  o 
monthly.  I  have  added  the  Artist  of  the  Month  and  th 
Sacred  Site  of  the  Month.  She  has  done  contemplativ 
meditations  on  the  Sunday  readings  and  three  retreats 

A  college  woman,  after  viewing  our  web  site,  wroteii 
"Pretty  cool.  The  images  are  good  and  inspiring."  | 

A  teacher  in  South  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australis: 
wrote,  "I  teach  at  St.  Laurence's  College.  I  was  looking  fo 
a  site  that  would  be  good  for  meditation  and  reflection  am 
I  came  upon  yours.  ...It  is  a  beautiful  site,  one  where  on 
can  meditate  using  images,  and  ponder  the  Sunday  Lit 
urgy.  ...The  Internet  brings  people  together:  your  wori 
continues  that."  || 

Another  wrote:  "Fred  og  alt  Godt  (Danish  for  'Peace  an 
Good'):  Impressed.  ...I  marveled  at  your  ingenuity  ii 
using  the  contemporary  medium  in  a  way  to  'stir  th 
center,'  as  one  author  puts  it  in  a  recent  article  o] 
contemplation.  I  find  your  presentation  professional  an« 
highly  inspirational,  not  only  in  its  visual  display  but  i] 
its  economical  highlighting  of  key  features  of  the  artworl^ 
Its  finest  quality,  however,  is  its  power  to  nudge  th 
viewer  to  a  'truth  encounter'  without  being  didactic.  I  an 
not  sure  whether  it's  the  images  themselves  that  do  this 
the  education  about  them  that  you  present,  or  the  ques 
tions  for  meditation.  Whichever,  it  was  successful,  a 
least  for  me.  Congratulations  on  your  wonderfully  inno 
vative  evangelical  project,  and  thanks.  But  then,  I  hav 
come  to  expect  excellence  from  the  Passionists." 

All  Saints  Day,  1998,  there  was  a  program  on  th 
Passion  Around  the  World.  It  began  at  7  p.m.,  CSI 
October  31,  when  the  sun  rises  for  the  next  day  in  th 
Orient.  Every  two  hours  a  meditation  on  the  Journey  t 
Inner  Space  develops  with  images,  and  the  Journey  t 
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Sacred  Sites  develops  along  with  it.  It  moves  from  the 
Orient  to  Russia,  to  India,  to  Palestine,  to  Ireland,  to 
America,  to  Antarctica. 

In  the  first  year  of  our  presence  in  cyberspace,  there 
were  more  than  22,000  "hits"  on  our  pages.  I  would  be 
happy  to  preach  to  22,000  people  a  year! 

(Editor's  note:  The  aforementioned  web  site  is  located  at 
http://www.passionist.org/prc.htm) 
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Richard  Scheiner,  C.P, 

CHAPEL  NOTES 


CHAPEL  NOTES  1 

CREATION: 

REFLECTION  OF  GOD'S  BEAUTY 

Too  late  have  I  loved  you,  O  Beauty, 

so  ancient  and  so  new,  too  late  have  I  loved  you! 

St.  Augustine 

When  God  created  us  he  gave  us  a  most  important  and 
wondrous  gift,  a  truly  subhme  gift,  but  an  often  neglected 
one:  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  reality  surrounding  us, 
to  see  value  and  beauty  in  ordinary  things,  to  become  alive 
to  the  splendor  that  is  all  around  us. 

Still,  how  often  do  we  neglect  this  God-given  ability  and 
close  our  eyes  to  so  much  of  the  beauty  that  emanates  from 
the  people,  places  and  things  around  us?  At  times  we  just 
don't  see  it. 

Yet  the  ability  to  look  for  and  enjoy  beauty  is  not  only 
God's  gift  but  also  a  way  we  have  of  nourishing  our  souls. 
Our  universe  truly  creates  beauty.  Just  look  around  you. 
See  the  beauty  of  a  sunrise  and  a  sunset,  of  a  snowflake 
and  a  raindrop,  of  a  smile  and  laughter  between  friends, 
of  flowers  and  a  lilting  melody,  of  acts  of  love  and  acts  of 
great  courage,  of  the  smell  of  fresh  baked  bread  and  the 
sight  of  the  first  robin  of  spring  after  a  long  winter.  See  the 
beauty  around  you  and  know  that  beauty  is  everywhere. 
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To  do  this  is  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  creation, 
the  goodness  of  God.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  recognized  and 
acknowledged  in  a  very  special  way  the  beauty  of  God's 
creation.  The  12th-century  mystic  Hildegard  of  Bingen 
spoke  about  the  radiance  of  things.  And  the  English  poet 
Gerard  Manly  Hopkins  recognized  the  deep  down  beauty 
of  creation  and  extolled  it  in  his  poetry. 

Whenever  we  are  moved  by  beauty  in  whatever  form  we 
find  it,  whether  it  is  the  sound  of  a  Beethoven  symphony, 
or  a  painting  by  Monet,  or  the  simple  song  of  a  single  bird, 
there  is  spiritual  refreshment  to  be  had.  We  were  indeed 
created  to  enjoy  music.  We  were  made  to  enjoy  sunrises 
and  sunsets  and  the  shining  stars  in  the  night  sky,  and 
the  myriad  other  manifestations  of  the  beauty  of  God. 
Ours  is  the  task  to  perceive  the  transcendent,  the  sub- 
lime, the  beautiful  and  truthful  in  God's  world,  and  of 
trying  to  make  this  world  a  bit  more  hospitable  to  these 
beautiful  things.  Annie  Dillard  has  written,  "We  are  here 
to  witness  creation  and  to  abet  it.  We  are  here  to  bring  to 
consciousness  the  beauty  and  power  that  are  all  around 
us  and  to  praise  the  people  who  are  here  with  us." 

Beauty  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
everyday  life.  Some  years  ago  I  experienced  a  special 
moment  of  beauty  in  a  bus  station  as  I  watched  a  little  girl 
help  her  brother  get  a  drink  at  the  water  fountain.  She 
was  not  able  to  lift  her  brother  to  the  proper  height.  She 
looked  around  for  help  and  quick  as  a  wink  she  found  it. 
She  spied  a  shoeshine  man  over  in  a  corner  of  the  station, 
darted  over  to  him,  pointed  to  a  footstool  he  wasn't  using, 
dragged  it  over  to  the  water  fountain,  and  gently  lifted  her 
brother  onto  it.  It  was  such  a  simple  act,  and  yet  I  felt  I  had 
witnessed  what  was  truly  a  moment  of  beauty.  This 
simple  act  had  about  it  a  spiritual  radiance. 

We  should,  and  indeed  we  must,  all  drink  deeply  of  the 
beauty  with  which  God  has  surrounded  us,  if  we  are  to 
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nourish  our  souls.  The  beauty  that  surrounds  us,  which 
penetrates  to  the  core  of  our  being,  is  truly  the  sacrament 
of  the  beauty  of  God. 

CHAPEL  NOTES  2 

EVERYDAY  SPIRITUALITY: 

THE  SACRED  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  sameness  of  your  life? 
You  are  in  the  same  place  every  day,  perhaps  watch  the 
dawn  and  sunset  from  the  same  house,  hear  the  same 
birds  awake  each  morning.  No,  there  are  no  firecrackers 
popping  off,  no  star  bursts  shooting  across  your  sky,  no  top 
of  the  mountain  experiences  to  shout  about.  Just  today, 
and  today,  and  today. 

But  do  you  also  realize  that  within  that  sameness  an 
inexhaustible  richness  is  waiting  to  be  tapped?  Sameness 
is  the  challenge  of  everyday  spirituality. 

Monastic  traditions  have  taken  that  sameness  and 
invested  the  ordinary  things  of  everyday  life  with  a 
spirituality,  a  sense  of  the  sacred.  Thus,  we  have  the 
Divine  Office  sanctifying  the  hours  of  the  day.  We  may 
start  our  meetings  with  a  prayer;  we  say  a  prayer  before 
meals.  We  thus  invite  God  to  join  us  in  our  daily  needs,  we 
express  and  witness  to  our  belief  that  anywhere  and  at 
any  time  can  be  the  place  of  an  encounter  with  God,  the 
Holy  One.  St.  Benedict  said,  "To  work  is  to  pray."  In  so 
saying,  he  elevated  the  very  ordinary  activity  of  work  to 
the  level  and  importance  of  community  worship. 

What  precisely  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  about 
everyday  spirituality?  John  Shea,  a  Catholic  theologian, 
says  that  "the  spiritual  life  is,  at  root,  a  matter  of  seeing. 
It  is  all  of  life  seen  from  a  certain  perspective."  He  goes  on 
to  explain:  "It  is  waking,  sleeping,  dreaming,  eating, 
drinking,  working,  loving,  relaxing,  recreating,  walking, 
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sitting,  standing  and  breathing... spirit  suffuses  every- 
thing." What  Shea  is  sa5dng  is  that  what  we  call  the 
spiritual  life  is  simply  everyday  life,  the  ordinary  things 
we  do  every  day.  But  everyday  life  seen  from  the  vantage 
point  of  spirit. 

Spirituality  is  a  desire,  even  more  a  need,  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  life.  In  more  practical  terms,  perhaps,  it  is 
an  awareness  of  something  more  and  beyond  what  we 
perceive  in  our  daily  lives.  Spirituality  is  penetrating  into 
the  realm  of  our  hopes  and  dreams,  our  emotions  and 
feelings,  our  deepest  values  and  desires,  to  the  very  core 
of  our  being.  Spirituality  is  a  way  of  being  in  the  world.  It 
is  truly  a  measure  of  our  humanity.  It  can  be  our  response 
to  our  broken  world.  Spirituality  is  always  a  journey 
toward  wholeness.  It  is  an  everyday  adventure,  a  vital 
awareness  of  life  pervading  our  whole  being. 

To  be  attuned  to  everyday  spirituality,  to  be  spiritually 
literate,  we  really  need  to  embrace  the  world  and  not  run 
away  from  it;  embrace  the  world  and  believe  that  it  is  full 
of  meanings  we  have  the  ability  and  the  opportunity  to 
discover.  We  live  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  mystery  and 
wonder  and  healing  power.  It  is  the  task  of  our  everyday 
spirituality  to  uncover  this  mystery  and  wonder  and 
healing  power.  Behind  our  everyday  spirituality  stands 
God,  the  God  of  mystery  and  wonder  and  healing  power. 

God  decided  to  become  visible  to  a  king  and  a  peasant, 
and  sent  an  angel  to  inform  them  of  the  blessed  event.  "O 
King,"  the  angel  announced,  "God  has  deigned  to  be 
revealed  to  you  in  whatever  manner  you  wish.  In  what 
form  do  you  want  God  to  appear?" 

Seated  pompously  on  his  throne  and  surrounded  by 
awestruck  subjects,  the  king  royally  proclaimed:  "How 
else  would  I  wish  to  see  God,  save  in  majesty  and  power? 
Show  God  to  us  in  the  full  glory  of  power." 
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God  granted  the  king's  wish  and  appeared  as  a  bolt  of 
Hghtning  that  instantly  pulverized  the  king  and  his  whole 
court;  not  even  a  cinder  remained. 

The  angel  then  manifested  himself  to  a  peasant,  saying: 
"God  deigns  to  be  revealed  to  you  in  whatever  manner  you 
desire.  How  do  you  wish  to  see  God?"^ 

Scratching  his  head  and  puzzling  a  long  while,  the 
peasant  finally  said:  "I  am  a  poor  man  and  not  worthy  to 
see  God  face  to  face.  But  if  it  is  God's  will  to  be  revealed 
to  me,  let  it  be  in  those  things  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Let  me  see  God  in  the  earth  I  plow,  the  water  I  drink  and 
the  food  I  eat.  Let  me  see  the  presence  of  God  in  the  faces 
of  my  family,  neighbors,  and  —  if  God  deems  it  as  good  for 
me  and  others  —  even  in  my  own  reflection  as  well."  God 
granted  the  peasant  his  wish,  and  he  lived  a  long  and 
happy  life. 


CHAPEL  NOTES  3 

GOD,  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ARTIST 

There  is  in  everything  God  has  created  a  certain  power 
to  enchant.  It  is  a  captivating  quality,  a  certain  magic, 
which  can  fill  and  charm  and  delight  the  heart  and  soul. 
Sometimes  this  power  lies  hidden  in  the  shadows  of 
matter.  Then  we  must  search  for  it.  At  other  times  it  is 
evident  and  obvious.  We  may  find  it  in  the  stream  of  color 
from  the  setting  sun,  in  the  measure  of  the  merging  notes 
of  a  symphony,  in  the  variety  of  a  lovely  garden,  in  the 
lines  of  a  beautiful  painting;  whether  it  is  obvious  or 
hidden,  this  power  overwhelms  us  once  we  have  perceived 
it.  The  name  of  this  power  is  beauty,  and  sages  down 
through  the  ages  have  tried  to  analyze  it  and  define  it,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  a  definition  of  beauty  using  four 
Latin  words,  id  quod  visum  placet  —  that  which  is  seen 
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pleases  the  person  seeing  it.  Perhaps  St.  Thomas  says  all 
that  is  necessary  to  say,  for  he  tells  us  that  beauty  consists 
of  a  vision  and  a  joy  that  flow  from  that  vision. 

A  vision!  Philosophers  would  most  likely  call  the  vision 
intuitive  knowledge  which  is,  of  course,  intellectual  knowl- 
edge. It  is  by  our  intelligence,  then,  tliat  we  are  able  to 
perceive  beauty.  But  that  is  not  the  only  factor  involved  in 
the  perception  of  beauty.  Also  involved  is  a  certain  joy  the 
mind  experiences  in  perceiving  beauty;  a  joy  that  flows 
from  the  perception  of  beauty  by  the  mind  as  a  certain 
excellence  in  the  proportion  of  artistic  creations.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  proportion  St.  Thomas  elaborates  on  his  defini- 
tion of  beauty,  naming  three  elements  or  characteristics 
that  are  requisite.  First,  Thomas  tells  us,  is  integrity  or 
perfection  for  whatever  things  are  imperfect,  or  lack 
integrity,  and  by  that  very  fact  are  ugly.  Second,  the 
created  piece  must  possess  a  due  proportion  or  symmetry, 
the  relation  of  one  part  of  an  object  to  another  or  to  the 
whole.  Third,  the  creation  must  be  effulgent,  radiant; 
thus,  bright  colored  objects  are  effulgent  or  radiant  and 
are  said  to  be  beautiful.  Effulgence,  radiance,  or,  as 
Thomas  more  precisely  called  it  splendor  formae,  splen- 
dor of  form,  is,  of  the  three  requisites,  the  most  important. 

Beyond  what  an  artistic  creation  can  contribute  to  the 
depths  of  our  intelligence,  of  our  imagination,  and  beyond 
the  joy  that  flows  from  this  perception,  and  in  which  we, 
of  course,  find  pleasure,  there  exists  one  other  essential 
component  in  the  perception  of  beauty.  This  component  is 
our  senses,  for  our  senses  serve  the  mind  and  they,  too,  are 
able  to  feel  the  enchantment  of  beauty.  They,  too,  play  an 
exceedingly  important  part  in  the  perception  of  beauty 
because  it  is  through  the  senses  that  we  attain  knowl- 
edge, that  we  can  know  anything.  Beauty  may  assault  us 
and  delight  us,  but  it  is  only  through  our  senses,  only 
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through  the  pathway  of  the  senses  that  it  can  do  so.  Thus, 
our  senses  are  the  third  in  the  trinity  of  components  which 
experience  beauty.  We  can  truly  say,  then,  that  it  is  the 
whole  "I"  which  experiences  beauty;  it  is  sense,  as  well  as 
intelligence,  that  produces  the  experience  of  beauty. 

When  the  person  who  experiences  a  vision  of  beauty, 
who  is  touched  by  the  joy  of  this  vision  and  gives  form  to 
it,  the  form,  the  expression,  he  gives  to  the  vision  is  called 
art.  And  this  is  what  art  essentially  is,  the  attempt  by  the 
artist  to  sustain  the  momentary  rapture  he  or  she  has  felt 
when  the  power  of  beauty  engulfed  him  or  her.  Art  is  the 
form  the  artist  fits  to  the  vision  St.  Thomas  spoke  of  when 
he  defined  the  beautiful.  This  vision,  to  the  artist's  mind, 
is  usually  something  to  be  shared.  The  artist  desires,  with 
an  intense,  almost  compulsive,  desire  that  cannot  be  held 
back,  to  share  his  vision  with  others.  This  impulse,  this 
need  to  share,  so  often  motivates  all  of  us  to  one  degree  or 
another,  but  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  artist;  it  is 
there  that  it  produces  its  most  tangible  results.  Within  his 
soul  the  artist  hears  a  voice  which  continuously  urges  him 
to  give  form,  an  outward  expression,  to  his  vision.  And 
that  is  why  the  poet  will  focus  the  bleak  beauty  of  a  winter 
afternoon  within  the  space  of  a  poem;  the  artist  will  bring 
the  varied  hues  of  a  sunset  to  his  canvas;  the  composer 
will  pour  the  lilt  of  a  spring  morning  into  his  composition. 
What  is  of  fundamental  and  primary  interest  to  the  artist, 
whether  writer,  or  painter,  or  sculptor,  or  composer,  or  in 
whatever  medium  he  creates,  is  what  J.  Maritain  called 
"the  habit  of  art."  Habit,  as  used  by  Maritain,  means  a 
quality  of  the  mind,  in  reality,  a  virtue  of  the  mind.  Thus, 
as  an  astronomer  has  the  habit  of  astronomy,  an  artist  has 
the  habit  of  art. 

As  a  seed  longs  for  the  rain  and  warmth  of  spring,  so  do 
we  long  for  perfection.  Our  whole  being  seeks  truth  and 
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goodness.  This  longing,  this  seeking,  is  imbedded  within 
us,  an  instinctive  longing.  The  person  who  seeks  after  art 
in  his  or  her  creation  seeks  really  after  truth,  for  the  very 
foundation  of  art  is  truth.  St.  Thomas  explains  that  the 
artist's  greatest  concern  is  with  the  good  of  that  which  is 
made.  And  the  basis  of  the  artist's  habit  of  art  is  not 
necessarily  and  always  his  skill,  but  rather  his  willing- 
ness to  create,  to  practice  his  art.  The  artist  is  constantly 
supported  by  the  belief  that  he  or  she  has  something  to 
say,  something  that  is  unique,  and  that  only  he  or  she  can 
say  it.  Mysterious  though  it  may  be,  and  it  certainly  is, 
this  belief,  this  conviction,  is  really  the  foundation  of  all 
art.  The  writer  will  write,  the  painter  will  paint,  the 
sculptor  will  sculpt,  and  the  composer  will  compose  in 
order  to  impart  a  more  coherent  form  and  provide  mean- 
ing to  the  confusing  and  sometimes  terrifying  world  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  He  seeks  to  give  meaning  to  a 
world  that  often  seems  devoid  of  it.  The  artist,  along  with 
the  rest  of  us,  wants  to  solve  the  mystery  of  life  itself,  to, 
in  effect,  erase  the  mystery.  Most  of  us  believe  that 
meaning  in  life  exists,  and  we  want  to  find  it  and  capture 
it  and  make  it  our  own.  For  the  artist  this  seeking  is  the 
very  essence  of  his  or  her  art. 

The  habit  of  art  is  a  gift,  a  mysterious  gift,  that  carries 
with  it  considerable  responsibility.  A  gift  is  something 
that  is  given  gratuitously  and  is  wholly  undeserved. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  its  having  been  given  will  forever 
be  hidden  from  the  recipient.  But  no  matter,  once  given  it 
is  intended  to  be  used.  St.  Thomas  said  of  art  that  it  is 
"reason  in  making."  And  though  that  seems  to  be  a  very 
cold  definition,  there  is  still  something  beautiful  about  it. 
It  is  beautiful  because  it  illuminates  the  fact  that  the 
artist  uses  his  or  her  reason  to  discuss  everything  he  or 
she  perceives  in  creation.  And  it  is  the  artist's  reason 
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which  spurs  him  or  her  on  to  find  in  the  object  the  spirit 
which  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is.  In  God's  Grandeur  this  is 
what  the  poet  Gerard  Manly  Hopkins  was  thinking  when 
he  wrote: 

The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 
It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook  foil 
Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 
World  broods  with  warm  breast  and 
with  ah!  bright  wings. 
We  will  continually  long  for  the  beauty  beyond  the 
beauty  we  can  see.  So  often  we  reach  out  for  reality,  for 
truth,  for  meaning,  and  our  hands  close  only  on  a  shadow. 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote,  "And  thus  when  by  poetry. .  .we 
find  ourselves  melted  into  tears,  we  weep  then, 
not... through  excess  of  pleasure,  but  through  a  certain 
petulant,  impatient  sorrow  at  our  inability  to  grasp  now, 
wholly,  here  on  earth,  at  once  and  forever,  those  divine 
and  rapturous  joys,  of  which  through  the  poem... we 
attain  to  but  brief  and  indeterminate  glimpses"  (The 
Poetic  Principle). 

God  is  beautiful,  St.  Thomas  tells  us:  God  is  beautiful  by 
and  in  himself;  God  is  absolutely  beautiful.  That,  prima- 
rily, is  why  there  is  beauty  all  around  us,  why  all  of 
creation  is  saturated  in  beauty;  it  is  all  a  shadow  of  the 
beauty  of  God.  That  also  is  why,  when  we  experience 
beauty,  we  become  so  enthralled  by  it. 

Yet,  within  the  joy  that  flows  from  the  experience  of 
beauty  there  is  a  seed  of  sadness,  for  we  know  that  this 
experience  of  rapture,  this  gift,  is  the  experience  of  only  a 
moment  in  time;  it  may  vanish,  and  often  does,  as  quickly 
as  it  came.  Nevertheless,  we  always  want  to  preserve  the 
experience  once  felt.  This,  of  course,  is  the  task  of  the 
artist  —  to  preserve  in  some  way  the  experience  of  beauty. 
But  not  all  beauty  is  physical  or  tangible;  there  is  the 
intangible  beauty  of  spirit,  an  inward  loveliness  in  every 
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creature  of  which  the  physical  is  only  a  token.  Perhaps  it 
can  best  be  described  as  the  beauty  of  virtue,  a  beauty  that 
will  often  come  crashing  through  the  matter  that  confines 
it,  creating  an  epiphany,  a  revelation  of  the  beauty  within. 
And  when  this  inward  beauty  is  revealed,  perhaps  in  the 
gaze  of  someone's  eyes,  in  the  lines  of  someone's  face,  how 
ravishing  and  entrancing  the  experience  is.  But  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  find  this  beauty,  we  have  to  know  what  we 
are  looking  for;  if  we  wish  to  discover  the  beauty  of  virtue 
in  others,  we  must  first  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
virtue  in  ourselves.  Like  someone  who  never  raised  his 
eyes  to  look  at  the  stars  will  never  understand  why  poets 
sing  of  them,  so  someone  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
beauty  of  virtue  within  himself  will  never  be  able  to 
discover  the  beauty  of  it  in  others.  The  more  familiar  we 
are  with  the  beauty  of  our  own  spirituality,  the  more  will 
we  come  to  appreciate  it  in  others,  the  more  will  we  find 
it  in  the  world  around  us. 

All  of  creation  is  the  sacrament,  the  visible  and  outward 
sign  of  God's  beauty,  of  God's  love.  But  God's  beauty  can 
never  be  adequately  understood  and  appreciated  by  us 
this  side  of  eternity. 

So  we  should  be  wise  enough  to  understand  that  we  can 
perceive  the  beauty  of  God's  creation  as  truly  an  expres- 
sion of  the  beauty  of  its  Creator.  And  yet,  magnificent  and 
sublime  as  it  is,  it  is  still  an  imperfect  and  flawed  expres- 
sion of  God's  inner  beauty. 

God's  love  is  certainly  an  important  aspect  of  God's 
beauty  and  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  beauty  of  God's  love 
is  best  expressed  in  the  image  of  Christ,  God's  only  Son, 
on  the  Cross.  Jesus'  life,  and  most  especially  his  death  and 
resurrection,  is  the  sacrament  of  God's  love  for  us. 

While  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  view  creation  as 
the  expression  of  the  beauty  of  its  Creator,  it  is  to  the 
artist  that  this  ability,  this  gift,  has  been  given  in  a  more 
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intense  degree.  And  this  is  the  way  an  artist  must  look 
upon  his  or  her  abihty:  as  a  gift,  a  very  special  gift  from 
God.  If  the  artist  forgets  this,  then  he  is  liable  to  begin 
believing  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  source  of  his  ability. 
That  kind  of  thinking  can  lead  to  a  perversion  of  his  art 
and,  what  is  worse,  to  an  idolatry  of  himself,  both  of  which 
will  lead  in  the  end  to  disaster.  For  if  an  artist  confines  his 
art  to  the  little  island  of  himself  instead  of  applying  it  to 
the  realm  of  the  universe,  if  he  speaks  only  for  himself 
instead  of  speaking  for  all  of  humanity,  he  will  fill  himself 
full  of  pride,  which  will  destroy  his  art  and,  ultimately,  his 
humanity. 

But  the  gift  of  art,  strangely  enough,  exacts  a  price  from 
the  one  to  whom  it  is  given,  for  it  brings  with  it  the 
obligation  to  use  the  gift,  not  only  to  satisfy  one's  own  need 
to  express  oneself,  but  also  the  realization  that  the  gift 
must  be  used  to  express  the  artist's  vision  for  all  of 
humanity.  The  artist  approximates  the  very  act  of  which 
only  God  is  capable:  creation. 

What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  artist  who  is  both 
Christian  and  believer?  Saint  Augustine  wrote  that  the 
things  of  the  world  pour  forth  from  God  into  the  world  of 
things.  To  someone  who  believes  this  —  and  I  assume  the 
Christian  artist  does  —  the  physical,  sensible  world,  the 
world  we  know,  is  good  because  it  comes  from  a  divine 
source,  from  a  divine  Creator.  Instinctively,  the  Christian 
artist  knows  and  believes  this.  And  believing  this,  the 
Christian  artist  will  then  seek  to  penetrate  the  concrete 
and  visible  world  in  order  to  discover  deep  within  the 
image  of  its  Creator,  the  ultimate  Reality. 

This  vocation  of  the  believing  Christian  artist  may 
have,  in  today's  world,  a  special  urgency  about  it.  We  seem 
to  be  living  in  a  world  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  ultimate  divine  source,  no 
divine  Creator.  We  need  the  artist  to  penetrate,  as  only  he 
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or  she  can,  a  world  in  which  the  sacred  is  reflected.  The 
believing  Christian  artist  must  possess  a  sacramental 
habit  of  mind,  together  with  the  habit  of  art,  for  the  things 
of  the  world  await  the  voice,  the  hand,  the  brush,  the  pen 
of  the  artist;  they  await  his  or  her  heart  and  mind  to  reveal 
their  inner  beauty,  their  ultimate  reality,  as  coming  from 
the  hand  of  God. 

CHAPEL  NOTES  4 
RECREATING  OUR  WORLD 

In  our  lifelong  search  for  God  we  must  realize  that  to 
search  for  God  is  really  to  search  for  happiness.  It  is  also 
true  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  to  turn  away  from  the 
world  to  find  God;  rather  it  is  in  our  world  that  we  will 
discover  God,  and  in  doing  so  we  will  discover  our  world 
in  a  whole  new  way.  This  is  to  say  that  when  we  discover 
God,  the  living  God,  the  God  who  is  beyond  words  and 
thoughts  and  ideas,  we  will  experience  what  the  mystics 
have  described  as  the  joy  of  being  in  God,  which  is  to  say 
that  we  will  experience  essentially  the  joy  and  happiness 
that  flows  from  "being  at  one  with  everything."  This 
experienced  oneness  is  not  some  impersonal  or  nameless 
entity,  but  involves  us  in  a  deep  communication  with  God 
as  well  as  with  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

To  discover  God  in  our  world  is  not  always  easy.  Our 
world  is  a  world  of  men  and  women  and  children,  a  world 
of  things  and  events  as  they  exist  now.  It  is  a  world  where 
poverty  and  hunger  exist  side  by  side  with  affluence  and 
wealth.  It  is  a  world  of  terrorism  and  injustice,  a  world  of 
sexism  and  racism,  a  world  that  longs  for  peace  but  lives 
under  the  shadow  of  nuclear  annihilation.  Though  we  did 
not  choose  it,  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  world.  Because  it  is 
our  world,  we  must  in  some  way  assume  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  the  evils  we  find  in  it. 
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We  need  to  see  the  world  as  a  place  of  human  activity, 
a  place  where  a  jumble  of  human  motivations  —  some 
honest  and  decent,  others  devious  and  deceitful  —  oper- 
ate and  intermingle.  Our  world  is  truly  a  complex  of 
responsibilities  and  options  made  out  of  the  loves  and 
hates,  the  fears  and  joys  and  hopes,  the  cruelties  and 
kindnesses  and  faith  and  trust  and  suspicions  of  all  of  us. 

What  all  of  this  is  saying,  then,  is  that  it  is  obligatory 
upon  us,  as  committed  Christians,  to  create  a  world  in 
which  people  genuinely  care  for  one  another.  This  is  a 
mandate  given  us  by  Christ  when  he  said  to  us:  "Come 
follow  me." 

The  way  to  begin  and  to  carry  on  this  great  task  is,  of 
course,  to  start  with  ourselves.  And  to  spell  it  out  even 
more  we  must  genuinely  care  for  all  those  whose  lives  we 
touch.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  the  way  we  treat  people.  Just 
as  we  speak  of  inclusive  language,  so  must  we  speak  of 
inclusive  care.  And  we  must  take  seriously  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  kind  of  care.  As  Christians,  genuine  and 
committed  Christians,  we  must  care  for  those  whom  God 
has  placed  in  our  lives. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  what  all  of  this  boils  down  to 
is  this:  We  are  called  upon  to  care  for  and  love  those  whom 
God  has  placed  in  our  lives  in  the  same  way  that  God  cares 
for  and  loves  us.  This  is  to  say  that  we  must  love  with  an 
unconditional  love.  The  one  essential  question,  then,  is  do 
we  love  one  another  as  Jesus  loved  us?  Can  we  really  say 
that  we  are  striving  to  live  as  Jesus  lived,  motivated  by 
unconditional  love.  If  we  are  not,  then  our  Christianity 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  most  essential  Christian 
thing  that  we  do  is,  and  will  always  be,  to  love  one  another 
and  to  do  so  with  no  strings  attached. 

This  is  the  truth  that  John  in  his  Gospel  and  in  his 
Epistles  makes  so  brilliantly  clear,  the  centrality  of  un- 
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conditional  love.  He  says  in  his  First  Epistle:  "One  who  is 
without  love  knows  nothing  about  God"  (1  John:  4:8). 

For  a  true  and  committed  Christian,  loving  is  like 
breathing.  Without  it  we  are  spiritually  dead.  A  living 
person  needs  to  breathe.  A  living  Christian  needs  to  love. 
Love  must  always  be  at  the  center  of  our  lives. 
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